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M aggie-ISJ oiv is a novel about giving ancf taking. 
As tAte of Alaggie-Now's frie»ds points out, there 
are in this world ten takers for every giver, and 
Mfaggie-Now, a magnificent giver, has a busy 
time. 

TM: principal taker is her faihe^ J^ats^, who 
fled from a selfish mother in Ireland to Brooklyn, 
New York* and who ‘prefers to make enemies 
rather than friends. But, like hnn, under Nlaggie- 
Now’s spell Denny* her wild young brother, and 
her ‘educated’, wandering husband, Claude — 
both great takers — come to display an inner 
benevolence and even something approaching A 
sense of responsibility. 

Set *in Brooklyn at the turn of the century, 
A 1 aggi c-Nozv is the st'^ry of a warmly attractive 
woman, the men who depend upon her love, and 
her colourful immigrant Irish and German nei^i- 
bours who do their best to satisfv^her own need 
to be needed. 
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Moggie-Now 




CHAPTER ONE 


Young Patrick Dennis Moore wore the tightest trousers in all of 
County Kilkenny. He was the only boy-o in <he village who 
cleaned his finger-nails; and his thick, black, shiny hair had the 
widest, cleanest parting in all of Ireland-— or so it was said. 

He lived with his mother. He was the las# of a brood of thirteen. 
Three had efied, four had married. •Three had been put in an 
orphan home when the father* died, and had been adopted or 
bound oift to farmers and never been heard from again. One 
had gone to Australia; another to Dublin. The Dublin one had 
married a Pfotestant girl and changed hij naifie to Morton. 
Patrick Dennis was the only one left with fiis Mother. 

j 

And how she clung \o her last baby — Patsy Denny, she called 
him. In her young days, she had had lier babies like kittens. She 
nursed them at her huge breasts, wiped their noses on her petti- 
coat •cuffed them, hugged them and fretted when they toddlet^ 
away from her skirts. But when they grew older and stopped 
being utterly dependent on her for life itself, she lost interest in 
them. 

Patsy Denny was a changc-of-life baby. She was in her middle 
forties when he came along. (His father died four months before 
Patsy was born.) •She had been awed and surprised when she 
found herself ‘that way’ with him, hating though t* surely she 
was tqo old to have another child. She hel^ his birth to be a holy 
miracle. Believing he was a special dispensation from heaven, and 
realising he was the last child she’d ever bear, she flowed over 
with maternal love and gave him all she had denied her other 
children. 

She called him her ‘eye apple’. She did no? ask that he work 
and support her. She worked for him. All she asked was that he 
be. All she wanted was to have him with her for always— to look 
her fill at him and to cater for his creature comforts. 

She was the one who convinced him (and he wasn’t hard to 
convince) that he was above common labour. Was he Jiot the 



talented one? Sure! Why, he could dance a jig, keeping his body 
rigid as he jumped into the air, no matter what intricate figures 
his feet beat out. 

He had a friend known as Rory-Boy. The friend had a fiddle. 
Patsy and Rory-Boy entertained at the public-houses. Rory-Boy 
banged his bow on the fiddle strings and wild, incoherent music 
came out to which Patsy pranced, jogged and leaped. Sometimes 
someone threw a copper. Patsy’s share didn’t come to much — just 
enough to keep him supplied with tli** lurid-coloured handker- 
chiefs which he likedco wear around his neck and knotted under 
his left ear. 

What was there said about Patrick Dennis in the village? Much 
that was bad and little that was good — except that he? was sweet 
to his mother. And so he was. lie loved hen and treated her as 
though she w&re a f girl he was for ever courting. 

Sure, he had if sweetheart. She was seventeen. She was a pretty 
thing with black hair and azure eyes witti charcoal -black lashes. 
She was walking proof of the legend that sometimes God’s fingers 
were smudgy when He put in the eyes of an Irish girl baby*. She 
lived with her widowed mother and her name was Md£gi6 Rose 
Shawn. She was beautiful, she was poor. And mothers of marriage- 
able sons warned them against Maggie Rose. 

“And what would she* be bringing to a marriage except her 
beautiful self? And it’s soon enough the bloom would leave that 
rose when the man would have* to take the mother with the 
daughter, for the Widow Shawn is not one toiive apart from her 
only daughter. 

“No. The Widow’s^nly son won’t take the old lady. Sure now, 
he’s a constable in Brooklyn, America, and it’s grand wages he 
makes. Anc^ it’s the constable’s wife, herself, with her American 
ways, who looks down on her man’s mother and liis sister. Or so 
’tis^ said. 

“No, my son, \here is others to marry. Our Lord put more 
women than men in this world, especially in this village, where 
the young men leave almost as soon as they’re weaned, to get work 
and to lead the wild life in Dublin ^or some other strange part of 
the world, and leave the village girls behind.” 

The^ooys listened, but looked on Maggie Rose with? desire, and 



many there were who thought the care and support of her clinging 
iiiother was a cheap price to pay for such a darling of a girl. 

But Maggie Rose would have none of their intentions. Patrick 
Dennis was dear one. He was the one; the only one. 

Lizzie Moore was not too concerned when her eye apple of a 
son started walking out with Maggie Rose Shawn. She knew she 
had a strong mother-hold on her son. 

“Why would he marry,” ?he said, “and play second fiddle to the 
girl and third to the Widow, and him a king alone in me cottage?” 

She was sure, too, that Patsy was too lapy ancl selfish and too 
scared of haftl work to marry a poor*girl. 

“And what can the girl bring to marriage with a honest boy-o? 
No bit oMand, no sow, no cow, no bag of cloth with a few pieces 
of gold in it. Noihing! Nothing but a keening mother and a 
handful of pfcture postal cards from h.cr brother* the constable 
in Brooklyn.” 

She gave out ugly rumours' about the girl. “Marry, you say? 
And why should me last son marry the likes of her? A man marries 
for die one thing when he can’t have it no other way. But ah, me 
bov-fl don’t have to go to the trouble of marrying for that — th^ 
wav he is good-looking and all.” 

Patrick Dennis and Maggie Rose were together day £nd night 
except when he ate with his mother or performed imthe taverns 
with Rory-Boy. Soon all of Maggie Rose’s other suitors gave way. 
There was talk. 

“The shame of it . . 

“ Tis against nature ...” 

“A healthy boy-o and a beautiful girl rygether all the time, it 
follows that . . 

So spoke the drink nursers in the taverns. The village biddies, 
arms folded and lips stein, nodded knowingly as they agreed that 
if the couple were not married, sure and tluty should be. 

None of these things were true. Maggie Rose &as a good, decent, 
church-going girl. But the talk came to her mother in time and 
Mrs. Shawn invited Patrick over for supper and had it out wdth 
him. 

“Sonny lad,” she said, “I will talk to you about marrying.” 

‘Tm a-willing,” said Patrick. 
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“To marry?” 

“To talk.” 

“And aren’t you the one for talking. And making talk, too — 
the way they talk about me only daughter and all the fault of you 
and your ways with her.” 

“I’ll thrash any man what speaks against Maggie Rose — no 
matter how big he be’s.” 

“You’ll have to be thrashing most 6f the women of the parish 
too, then.” She gave him the question point-blank. “Now when 
will you be marrying cue daughter?” 

Patrick felt trapped and brightened. He wanted* to run away 
and never see either of them again. Not that he didn’t care for 
Maggie Rose. He did. But he didn’t want to be guimed into 
marriage. His gift of the gab came to his ai#\ 

“Would I not be the proudest man in the world tould I marry 
Maggie Rose and she willing? But I made a great promise to me 
old mother: never to marry the while she lived. For who else does 
she have in all the world? Only mcsfflf — poor thing that 1 am.” 
He appealed directly to Maggie Rose. “You would not be wanting 
§ a man what was cruel to his mother, would you now?” * 

Dumbly, and with eyes cast down, she shook her head “No.” 

Ts it riot so that a son what is bad to his mother,” he said, “is 
bad to his wife? Ah, nothing but bad cess would come of it. Think 
on the poor children what would be born to us — and them f>lind 
and crippled — our Lord’s punishment w r as 1 to destroy me promise 
to me poor old lady.” He wiped an eye with a corner of the 
magenta h^Adkcrchicf knotted under his left ear. 

“And the while you^e waiting for your poor old mother to die 
on you,” said the Widort Shawn, “and she the one to make old 
bones and live to a hundred, me Maggie Rose is losing her chances 
with the other boy-sis.” 

“ Tis true, ’tis true*’ moaned Patsy. “I don’t be having the right 
to stand in her w?iy.” He turned to the now weeping girl. “Me 
poor heart breaks in two giving you up, me Maggie Rose. But is 
not your good mother right? So I’ll not be standing between you 
and some other fine man. I’ll be bidding you good-bye.” 

To his astonishment, he burst into tears. Is it a good player that 
I am, hfc thought, or is it that I love the girl? 
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He rushed out of the cottage. Maggie Rose ran down the path 
after him, weeping and calling out his name. He turned and waited 
for her. She put kisses on his face and buried her tear-wet cheek 
in his neck. 

“Don’t be leaving me, darling,” she sobbed. “I'll wait ever for 
you, for I want no one else. I'll wait till your mother dies. And 
may that be years to come,” said the good girl, “for I know how 
you love her, and I would dot have ^ou grieve. Only don’t leave 
me. Do not leave me, because I love you so.” 

Things werjft on as before. Patsy kept on courting Maggie Rose 
and enjoying it more because he knew now that he didn’t have to 
give up h«s freedom. Sure, he intended to marry her some day 
maybe. But for now . . . 

His mothei*was jubilant. She told hej: cronies: *‘Her and her 
mother together: they tried to thrick me boy into marrying the 
girl and for all I know* saying 'there was the reason for it. And 
maybe so. Maybe so,” she. said insinuatingly. “But if so, ’twas 
"•not rfte Patsy Denny was the feller. A girl like that, and sure, it 
coulcl’be anybody a-tall.” 

Rory-Boy told Patsy Denny he was lucky. “Is it not so that the 
old cow’s got no husband and the sweet girl no living fatlidV to beat 
the hell out of you for not going to the priest with her? I tell you, 
now r hcre in the world is there such free lo\ e. Not even in America, 
where all is free.” 

There was a tug at Patsy‘s heart. Should I not he sheltering her 
against the dirty talk , he thought, by standing up in*cfyurch with 
her? Ah, yes. But would I not be a poor stiefc of a man if l married 
me Maggie Rose because the old lad y safd: Do you do so now. 

Mrs. Shawn took to waylaying the boy and inquiring after ltis 
‘dear’ mother’s health. “And how’s your mother this day?” she 
would ask. 

“Ah, she’s as well as might be,” he’d answer? “and me thanks 
to you for asking. But,” with a sigji, “she’s getting older . . 
older.” 

“And so’s me daughter,” she’d answer bitterly. 

The harassed woman decided to put a stop to the affair. She told 
the girl she>d have to stop seeing Patsy or go into a conveitt. 
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“I will not do so,” said the girl. 

“That you will. 'Tis meself has the say of you and you not 
eighteen yet.” 

“Do you try to force me, Mother, HI . . she searched for a 
word she didn’t know . . I’ll stay with him in the way bad girls 
stay with men and they not married to each other.” 

“To talk to your mother so,” wailed Mrs. Shawn. “To dig me 
grave by breaking me 4 heart. And y6u — such a good girl before 
you were spoiled by that black’ard ! You who went to church every 
morning to receive . * .” 

Mrs. Shawn went into a*time of weeping and keening. When 
that was out of the way, she sent for Bertie, the Broom-maker, who 
was also the village letter-writer. Bertie brought his hook along: 
Epistles for All Occasions. There was no fonm letter that suited 
the Widow’s txact occasion. The nearest one was^ Epistle to be 
Written to a Relative Across the Water Announcing the Demise 
of a Dear One. Bertie said he’d copy it of! and make it Tit’ bv 
changing demise to my daughter’s fix whenever demise came up. 
and to substitute my esteemed son , Timothy for my esteemed ’ 
great-uncle Thaddcus. 

After the letter w r as carefully addressed to: Constable Timothy 
Sliawn, "Police Department , Brooklyn, U.S.A., Bertie inked in his 
trade-mark on the back,, of the envelope. 

A few waving lines representing ocean waves. A pigeon flew 
over the water with a letter in his mouth. On the pigeon’s letter 
were tinier waves, a tinier pigeon with a letterdn his mouth. That 
tinier letter had a microscopic pigeon with an almost invisible 
letter in his mouth. % That microscopic pigeon was flying over 
almost invisible waves aVid so on. When the w 7 holc thing — waves, 
pigeon and fetters — got down to one dot, that dot was supposed to 
represent a billion, trillion, so on letters of pigeons flying over the 
w;^ves with a letter. Gertie was tussling w ith infinity and the neigh- 
bours said he wasVt all there. 

Eventually, all the pigeons got the letter to Timothy Shawm, 
Maggie Rose’s brother, who lived in East New York, Brooklyn. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


Officer Timothy (Big Red) Shawn sat in the parlour of his East 
New York flat. His beat was the Bowery in Manhattan, but he 
lived in Brooklyn because he liked to live in the country, he said, 
and because his wife wanted to live near her mother. It took him 
more than two hours to gef home each night. He had to journey 
by ferry, horse-car and foot. 

Now, his day's work done, he sat in hint parlour in his under- 
shirt, soaking his poor feet in a basin of warm water in which 
Epsom salts were dissolved. The still red hairs on his chest pushed 
through (he cloth of his undershirt like rusty grass seeking the sun. 

“Why don’t yom soak your feet in the kitchen and save the 
parlour rugr*’ asked Lottie, his American-born* wife of Irish 
descent. She asked the same question each night. 

“Because me home is me castle.” He made the same answer each 
night. 

He surveyed the parlour of his castle. The narrow windows that 
looked down on the street were hung with lace curtains. They„ 
were sooty but starched. A tabouret, fake Chinese, stood between 
the windows. Its function was to hold a rubber plant in*a glazed 
green jardiniere. The unfolded top leaf of the plant always had a 
drop of rubber milk on its tip. A gaudy and fringed lambrequin 
was draped over the fake marble mantelpiece above the fake onyx 
fireplace. On the mantelpiece was a china pug-dog lying on its side 
and with four pug puppies lying in a row, frozen eternally in the 
act of. taking nourishment from their mo|her. In the centre of 
the room there was a marble-top parldur table covered with a 
fringed Turkey-red tablecloth.* A picture album lav in the dead 
centre of the table. When the album was opened, it played ‘Should 
Auld Acquaintance Be Forgot’. The tunc? came from a Swiss 
musical-box concealed in the concave cover o 1 ? the green plush 
album. 

The room was stuffy, ugly, tasteless, even vulgar. But Big Red 
loved it ! He was happy in it, groud of He thought it was perfect 
--or would be — if it wasn’t for the portrait. 

A bamboo easel stood diagonally at one end of the roefm. On 
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it was a gilt-framed chrofno. Beside the easel was a low, gilded 
tabouret with a palette resting on it. There were uneven blobs of 
coloured enamel painted on the palette to simulate squeezed-out 
oil paint. A camers-hair paint-brush lay across the palette. You 
got the idea that the artist had stepped out momentarily for a beer. 

The picture was a crudely-tinted photograph of Big Red's 
mother-in-law. .The head was three times life-size. It bothered 
Big Red because, no matter where he vVas in the parlour, the triple- 
sized eyes seemed to follow fiis ever) movement. 

Tonight he w r as ontfhe point of asking his wife why she had to 
have a picture of her old lady in the house when the old lady her- 
self lived only two blocks away. But he restrained himself. He'd 
had enough trouble that day, what with a couple of tkc Hudson 
Duster gang over in Manhattan showing up o$ his beat. He didn't 
want trouble 4n his castle. 

Ah, well, he tbougtu, His better to have the old Chromo’s picture 
in the house rather than the old Chrorno herself in person, sitting 
here and coming betweeA husband aijd wife. 

“Wc got bedbugs again,” said his wife conversationally. 

“Where'd the brutes come from?” 

"‘From the people upstairs. They always come from the people 
upstairs? Where the cockroaches come from.” 

“Ah, well, they got bedbugs at Buckingham Palace, too,” he 
said. He sniffed the air. “What are we got for supper tonigfit?” 

“We got boiled dinner for supper tonight, being's today was 
wash-day/' 

“If there’s* anything what I like,” he said, “it's a boiled dinner like 
vou make it.” 

“Want to eat now, thin?” 

“Let's see.” He lifted a foot out of the basin and watched it 
drip. “Not yet. Me feet ain’t done yet.” 

He was content. Me looked fondly at his wife. She was leasing 
a lock of hair, miking it frizzy by holding one hair and pushing 
the others up on it in a tangled ball. 

He was proud of her. No matter how hard she worked in the 
house or taking care of their son, she always dressed up for his 
homecoming. She got into her corsefs and tied on a bustle pad (not 
that slfe needed one) and pinned the lace ruffles to her*corset cover 
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(not that she needed them either). The bustle and ruffles filled her 
out more and Big Red liked a well-filled-out woman. 

Her dusty blonde hair was in dips and waves and a pad made 
her pompadour stand up high. That was the way she had worn it 
when he first met her and she hadn't changed her hair-style a bit 
in ten years. 

Come to think of it, few women changed their hair-style after 
they married. You could tell how long a woman had been married 
by looking at her hair-style. He recalled keeping company with 
Lottie when he was a rookie cop. He and ihree other rookies had 
been a quartet going around to different precincts and singing: 

And may there be no moaning at the bar, 

Whci>I put out to sea. 

over the biers of dead policemen. 

By a coincidence, all four of the rookies had married in the 
same year and had been each other’s grbomsmen and ushers. And 
all c*f their wives still wore their hair the same way. 

Why is this? he pondered. Is it because they try out different ^ 
styles to attract a feller and when they land him they hold on to 
the old hair-style because it worked in the first place? Oi'is it that 
they don y l care no more after they got a feller hooked? He realised 
he w?is thinking too much and he shuddered. I mustn't think so 
deep , he advised himself. Nothing good comes out of deep think- 
ing. When a man* thinks deep , he ain’t contented no more . 

And he was a contented man. He loved his wife $nd his son 
and his job and his home and his fellow CQps. He didn’t love his 
mother-in-law. A man wasn’t supposed So love his mother-in-law. 
That was the tradition. But Ke loved everything else about his 
work and home. He even loved wash-days. Their weekly recur- 
rence assured him that life was a mighty sur^and safe proposition. 

Wash-day was a weekly ritual. Before Big Red left for duty on 
Monday mornings, Lottie made him lift the water-filled, copper- 
bottom wash-boiler up on to the stove for her. Of course she could 
have put the empty boiler on herself and filled it from the tea- 
kettle, but«lie loved little attentions like that from her husband. 
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As she wrote to an older sister in Weehawken: It keeps us sweet- 
hearts. 

She shaved half a bar of Kirkman’s yellow soap over the soak- 
ing clothes, put the cover on, let it come to the boil, throttled it 
down to simmer and then set up the boiled dinner for supper. 

She filled her iron cook-pot half full of water, threw in a hunk 
of corned beef, a whole head of cabbage and six unpeeled potatoes. 
When all that came to* the boil, she jfut on a tight cover and got 
it down to simmering. It cooked all day long. 

At noon the Boiled ^dinner smelled like boiling black socks and 
the laundry smelled like overcooked cabbage. At supper Big Red’s 
plate would be filled with shreds of boiled beef that got between 
his teeth. (That’s why the shot glass on the table always keld tooth- 
picks.) With the beef would be limp black cabbage and water- 
logged potatoes. 

That was exactly the way Big Red liked it! 

He wouldn’t cat that particular' dinner 'cooked any other way. 
Once when Lottie’s mother was sick, and Lottie had to be with 
her, Big Red had had to eat out. He had ordered a corried4>ecf- 4 
r and-cabbage dinner. The beef came in a smooth unshredded slice, 
the cabbage was in tender and still-green leaves and the potatoes 
mealy. Big Red told the waiter to take it all back; that it wasn’t 
fit for a dog to eat. 

At half-hour intervals Lottie turned the cooking boiled dinner 
upside down in the pot with a wooden spoon and stirred the clothes 
around in the boiler with a sawed-ofi broomstick. 

Lottie v^il funny about sawed-off broomsticks. She must have 
had a dozen in the clpset. Why, a broom was no more than half 
used when she made B^; Red saw it down for a wash-stick. As 
she wrote to another sister who lived in Flatbush: Timmy likes to 
make zvash-sticks for via. Things like that keep us sweethearts. 

She sang lustily <11 she stirred the simmering socks and shirts 

an3 food: 


The ice-man 
Is a nice man. . . 

At noon, Widdy, the son, camc^iome from school for lunch. 
They Shared a pick-up lunch of ham bologna, potato §alad, coffee, 
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hard poppy-seed rolls and charlotte russe from the baker’s. It was 
hardly a pick-up lunch, but Lottie called it that because, like the 
boiled dinner, a pick-up lunch was traditional on wash-days. 

About Widdy: he was the pride of his father’s heart. Big Red 
was sure they broke the mould when Widdy fell out of it. 

“My kid,” he’d brag to his fellow cops, “is a plain, ordinary, 
every-day kid. Nothing fancy. No A’s on his report card. No sir! 
He makes straight C’s. Oh* maybe ^ D once in a while in deport- 
ment,” said Big Red modestly, not liking to brag. “That’s the way 
he is and I wouldn’t want him no different.* 

If it were possible for Big Red to hftve a fly in his ointment, his 
son’s name would be it. The kid’s full name was De Witt Xavier 
Shawn. We had been named after a ferryboat. 

It was thelrime Lottie and Tim had.bcen % goiri£ steady for a 
couple of years. One summer’s day, he took hereon a policemen’s 
picnic up the Hudson. They drifted away from the other couples 
and stood alone on the bank. She wore a floppy leghorn hat with 
a big pink rose on it and black velvet streamers. 

“Somebody looks mighty pretty today,” he said. 

“Oh, go on,” she said. “I’ll bet you say that to all the girls.” 

“That I do. So why shouldn’t I say it to me best girl?” 

“Timmy,” she said out of the blue, “the time is come when we 
got to get married.” 

His eyes rolled wildly at tilt* suddenness of it. He was crazy 
about her and had always intended to marry her L but he felt 
trapped all the same. 

“I been intending to ask you meseif some»day. Now you spoiled 
the surprise.” 

“When was you going to ask me, Timmy?” 

“Oh, when I got to be a sergeant or a lieutenant on the force.” 
(He was a rookie at the time.) 

“Well, I went and asked you. Now 7 what do you say?” 

“I accept you,” he said in a deep voice. 

He felt relief. Now r it was done. Now they would he married 
and he wouldn’t have to go through the purgatory of making up 
his mind. 

“Oh, Timmy,” she said, her eyes full of happy tears. 
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He took her in his arras and gave her a kiss that knocked the 
leghorn hat off her head. A steamboat came by. The captain, 
seeing the couple in a locked embrace, blew the whisde in salute. 
The passengers waved, and hollered and whistled and yelled things 
like: “Docs your mother know you’re out?” and, “Oh, you kid!” 
Big Red released Lottie and turned away, embarrassed. Lottie 
picked up her hat and waved it at the steamboat, screaming: 

“We’re gonna get married !” 

“All your troubles should be little ones,” yelled the captain 
through his megaphone. 

As the boat steamed out»of sight, or before, Lotfie caught the 
name painted on the side: the Dr Witt Clinton. 

“If the first’s a boy,” she said, “we’ll call him De Witten remem- 
brance of the boat.” 

So the kid ttas baptized De Witt Xavier; the Xaticr because it 
was a Catholic name and because Lottie said that parents owed 
it to children to give them an interesting middle initial. 

As a baby, they called fiim Dc Witt. When he started to walk, 
they called him Witty because he wouldn’t respond to Dc Witt. ' 
t When he started school, he told his teacher his name was Widdy. 
(He couldn’t articulate the t sound.) Lottie thought it was cute, 
and froih that time on he was called Widdv. 

y 

Often Big Red wished he had not been so beguiled at the time 
and had insisted that the kid he named Mike or Pete or even 
Tim. 

He sat i$. liis parlour, then, contented, soaking his feet and try- 
ing not to think too <ieep. Lottie was folding towels and singing 
her ice-man song under her breath : 

... of one thintr I am sure: 

There’s something about his business 

That affects his temperature. 

“Where’s the kid?” he asked. 

“Over to Mama’s.” 

“Why?” 

“He^ eating supper over there.” 
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“What for?” 

“Well, Mama took him to the butcher’s with her and they had 
these rabbits hanging outside a barrel with Hair on. You know. 
So Widdy wanted a rabbit foot for luck and the butcher wouldn’t 
sell just a foot, so Mama had to buy the whole rabbit, and she 
couldn’t cat it all by herself so he’s eating over there.” 

She got up, went to him and ran her fingers through the few red 
curls left on his head. 

“Why ’n’t you tell me before?” he said. 

He gave her a slap on the backside. He*fclt that, with their 
child out of tlffe house, he could take ^liberty. He lifted one foot 
out of the basin. It looked like a mummy’s foot. 

“Listen, 0 rimmy,” she said. “Dry your feet and go down to 
Mike’s for a pint of Uccr and we’ll eat.” 

“Sure.” But^lie looked ill-at-ease. “But firgt-s-I gftt a letter to- 
day. It came to the station house.” He stiffenet?, reached back, 
and pulled a letter out of his hind pocket. 

“Who from?” 

“Mb mother.” 

“What does she want now?” 

“Now? And ’tis five years since I heard from her last?” 

“What does she say?” 

“I don’t know. I saved it to read in front of you.” 

“Aw, Timmy, that’s all right. You could’ve read your letter m 
the station house.” 

“We share.” 

“1 know. That’s what keeps us sweethearts.” 

“From Ireland.” He turned the letter ovec and back. “County 
Kilkenny.” He dreamed: 

“Ah, I can see it plain, Lottie, the medders and a\l. And me 
mother’s sod shanty with the rushes always blowing off the roof 
and the clay hearth and the black pot ever on the hob and tjie 
skinny cow and the few bony chickens and the praties we scratched 
out of the ground . . .” 

And, thought Lottie, not bitterly, his mother standing in the 
doorway and holding out her hand once a month for the letter 
with the ten-dollar note in it that he sends and his mother and 
sister never Writing to say yes, no, or kiss my foot. 
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“And,” dreamed Timmy, “the village walk and the girls with 
no corsets on and the skirts turned back to show the red petticoat 
and their hair flying in the wind . . He sighed. “Ah so. And 
I wouldn’t go back there for a million dollars.” 

“Will you read the letter now,” she said, a little piqued about 
the girls not wearing corsets, “or will you frame it?” 

He opened the letter and read: 

Esteemed Son: I take my pen in hand to compose this sorrowful 
epistle . . . 

“Me mother can’t read or write,” he explained. 

“Go on!” she said in disbelief. 

“Bertie, the Broom-maker, wrote it for he*. I bet you he’s still 
living! Why ,*he rpust be seventy . . . no, eighty ^ears . . 

“Will you re;fd or must you frame?” she asked. He read: 

... to convey to you, esteemed son, the sorrowful tidings that 
one who once was with us and who had a loving place fn our* 
hearts and who was esteemed by all, has heeded th* call of a 
Higher Being, and is now In A Fix. 

“Who died, rest his soul?” asked Louie. 

“Nobody yet. Let me read.” 

Oh, better, esteemed son, “that we two la v % sleeping in our nest 
in the churchyard sod,” than to endure the grief of The Fix 
she is in. 

Big Red paused to wipe a tear from his eye and to give his wife 
a pleading look. 

“You read it to ^burself, Timmy, dear,” she said, “and tell me 
after.” 

He mumbled through some more of the letter and suddenly let 
out a snarling cry and stood upright in the basin of water. 
“What?” she cried out. “Oh, sweetheart, what?” 

“The black’ard!” he snarled. ‘^The durrrtee blark’ard!” He 
stepped out of the basin and strode up and down thc # parlour with 
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Lottie following him with a towel. “Oh, me baby sister. Me baby 
sister,” he moaned. 

She tried to comfort him. “We all got to go some day, Timmy 
darling.” 

“She’s not dead. But ’twas better if she was.” 

“Oh, why, my sweetheart?” 

“Because a black’ard by the name of . . .” he consulted die 
letter, “. . . P. D. Moore, Esquire, scandalised her name and now 
he won’t marry her.” He sobbed in big gulps. 

“Sit here,” said Lottie gently, “and I’ll dry^our poor tired feet.” 

She knelt fcfefore him and patted his puckered feet dry. He 
wept until his feet were well dried. Then he clenched his fist and 
shook it af*thc ceiling. 

“I’m going to Ireland and beat the be-Jesus out of him, God 
willing,” he safd. 

“Sure, sure,” she soothed. “But where will you fitid the money?” 

“Let me think,” he said. He sat there and thought deep while 
she put his socks and shoes on his feet. 

“I Could ask the boys to run a benefit dance for me like they did 
for Connie Clancy the time his mother passed away in Chicago % 
and he needing money to go there for the funeral. I could say me 
mother’s at death’s door, God forgive me, and ask for a month’s 
sick lea\e. . . .” 

Her heart was in a panic. If he left me to go to Ireland, she 
thought, would he ever come back? 

“No, I can’t go.” * 

“Why?” 

“Me .examination for sergeant. It comes *ip in two weeks. If I 
take it. I’d have a hard time trying to piss it. If I don’t take it, 

I won’t pass a-tall.” 

“I wouldn’t care,” she said. “I got stuck on you when you was 
just a plain rookie. Remember?” 

“/’d care. But not for meself. Did I not take die same examina- 
tion four times already and not pass and not care a damn except 
for you? That’s why I keep on trying. If I die a sergeant, sure, 
you’d get a bigger widder’s pension.” 

What have I done in my life to deserve this good man? she 
thought. 
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She remembered the night when he had been two hours late 
.coming home from work. One of the horses pulling the tram he was 
in had dropped dead and held up traffic. Not knowing about the 
horse, Lottie was sure that Tim had been beaten to death by the 
Hudson Dusters or hatcheted by one of the Chinese tongs. She 
had spent the two waiting hours on her knees in prayer. 

Please, Holy*Mother, let him be alive. Let him be drunk or with 
another woman — just ‘ so he's alive . 'Oh, Holy Mother, intercede 
for me! 

Hail , Mary, }ull of* grace . . . 

I'll give him everything . . . everything I've gbt to give. Til 
never nag him again. I'll give him everything he asks for . . . . 

Now he was asking to go to his mother and sister. BiA how could 
she bear to let him go? She couldn't. But because she loved him 
so, she made«it easy for. him to go. 

“Take the examination next year. Ski]3 this year. It's only . . . 
well, it’s only a year. And you’ll only be gone a few weeks, and 
what’s a few weeks in all the rest of the life we will have together?” 

He doesn't really want to go, she thought. 1 know it. Hd 
wouldn't leave me. 

“I’ll buy you a new dress for the benefit dance. You’ll be the 
belle of the ball.” 

“1 don’t want a new dress. I want only you. Oh, Timmy, you 
won’t stop loving me while you’re gone?” 

“Absence makes the heart grow fonder,” he said. 

Out of sight, out of mind, she thought. Will he come back ? He 
always saps he hates County Kilkenny . But an Irishman loves the 
land he came from. ll the songs they love prove it. She ran over 
some of the songs in h£r mind. 

‘I’ll take jou home again, Katlilcen’. And ‘Where my heart is, 
I am going’, and ‘Ireland must be heaven, for my mother came 
from there’. And . . . 

^‘Lottie,” he stTid, putting his hand on her head, and flattening 
her pompadour down to the pad. “Lottie, tell me not to go and 
I’ll stay and not hold it against you.” 

There were nine of us girls , she thought, and times was hard. 
Annie died and Jeanie and Kate went in the convent Eileen and 
Martfia went living out. Girly and Maudte and Elly got married . 
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I was the last one left and getting nearly thirty. 1 never had a 
feller until 1 met Timmy. If it hadn’t-a been for him, Td be a old 
maid; old Aunt Lottie living with one of my married sisters; a 
servant girl without pay and bringing up her kids instead of my 
own. 

9 

And Timmy* s good to Mama — the five dollars he gives her every 
week. And Tm homely but he thinks Vm beautiful. He loves my 
cooking and I can’t cook worth a nickel. I’m older than him and 
he goes and says they made my birth certificate out wrong in 
City Hall — that I’m too young for him ! I g3t a beautiful home 
and I got Widfly from him. Timmy will never let me want. No. 
I love this man. If he goes away and never comes back, I'll still 
be lucky because l already got a thousand times more than I 
would-a had if I nevvr got married to him. 

“No, Timmy?’ she said. “You got to go.. What kind a man are 
you anyway, when your mother needs you and all* to even think 
about not going?” 

She knew he’d say he'd go. only if she went with him, so like a 
kind and thoughtful person she made things easy for him. 

“I wish I could go with you, Timmy, but I can’t. I can’t take 
Widdy out of school.” 

“He could stay with your mother.” 

“There’s the money . . .” 
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“I could borrow on me insti ranee . . . maybe.” 

“Why do you always argue all the time? Go, and go alone. And 
come back the same •way. Hear?” 

What have I ever done , he mused, to have all this Itirjc? A fine 
good wife like her! 1 don’t deserve her — a dope like me. 

A tear ran down his face. He took the tofrel from her and wiped 
it away. He looked ashamed. 

“Gee! The way you sweat!” she said tactfully. 

“Well, don’t just stand there,” he said. “Get ,J Vhe can and I’ll get 
the beer and we'll eat.” 
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CHAPTER T HREE 


The tavern was smoky, crowded and smelled of warm, spilled beer. 
Rory-Boy’s fiddle was squealing wildly and Patsy Denny was jig- 
ging his heart out. It was a noisy Saturday night. The door opened 
and a big, red-headed stranger came in. He wasn't exactly red- 
headed, being almost bald, but there was a rusty glow where his 
hair had been. A clot of ale-drinking men at the bar opened up 
to let the stranger tai and then closed about him; absorbing him, 
as it were. 

Rory -Boy saw the stranger come in and his Irish intuition told 
him that the stranger was Maggie Rose’s big brotlier^zome all the 
way from Brooklyn to beat the hell out of Patrick Dennis. He was 
too scared to wjm Patsy. He forgot the not& of ‘The Irish 
Washerwoman’ as his fingers froze on his fiddle strings. His 
desperately sawing bow brought out a continuous, one-note, high 
wail. Patsy thought the tune was ending and he went into the 
frenzied leap into the air where he usually clicked his heels to- 
gether in a finale. 

“Never have 1 le’pped so high ! ” he called to his friend as he 
went tip. 

Indeed his leap was -prodigious. He went up . . . up^without 
the volition of his legs and he stayed suspended in the air. For 
a second, he feit like an angel with wings, then he wondered what 
made his gants so tight. He found out. 

Timotjiy (Big Red) Shawn had slipped out of the knot of men, 
and at the momeni*of Patsy’s leap he had, like a trained acrobat, 
got a purchase on thereat of Patsy’s trousers and on the scruff of 
his neck jmd had given Patsy’s leap a grand fillip. As Bertie, 
the Broom-maker, who happened to be there, later wrote in a 
letter for a gossijflng client: All convivality ceased a?id silence 
reigned. 

Big Red held Patsy in the air and shook him as though he were 
a rag puppet. Big Red had rehearsed a speech, coming over in the 
steerage. He had planned to give it as prelude to a thrashing, but 
he forgot it entirely and had to a3-lib. 

,r fou durtcc, wee little black’ard you!” he said loud for all to 
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hear. “I'll learn youse to break the only heart of me only 
mother and . . .” (Shake! Shake!) . : scandalise the name 
of nje baby sister. You jiggin’ monkey! You durtee bog-trotter, 
you!” 

“What do you mean, bog-trotter?” gasped Patsy, scared but in- 
sulted. “I never cut turf in all of me life.” 

Finally Big Red set him down and gave him one of those old- 
time lickings. When he had finished, l\e thretv Patsy in the general 
direction of the exit and dusted off his hands. 

“And don’t forget, fancy man,” he said, there’s more where 
that come frond!” 

Patrick Dennis backed out of the tavern. He wasn’t taking any 
chances of ifeing kicked in the behind. 

Patsy’s mother clucked over his bruises. .He told hc*r his bicycle 
had hit a stone and that Vic had been thrown into the brambles. 

As often happens, those most concerned in an incident are the 
last to know of the motivating forces behind it. For instance, all 
the village knew that the Widow Shawn had sent for her son, Big 
Red. Yes, all knew except Lizzie Moore and Patsy. An hour after 
the beating, all knew of Patsy’s humiliation except his mother. 
Yes, Patsy was the last to know of Big Red’s arrival and his mother 
was ne>y: to the last. Someone had told her just after Patsy had left 
for the tavern. It was news to her and she assumed it would be 
news to her son. 

“Ah, the grand pofver of writing,” she said, as she laved home- 
made salve on her eye apple’s bruises. “Only half a shilling he 
charged to write the letter. Bertie, the Bror*m-maker. And the 
words on the letter spoke out so clear that he was back in the 
shanty w'here he was born a month to the day when th<j letter left 
here. Timmy Shawn, I mean. Big Red they call him.” 

“Shawn? Shawn?” asked Patsy, beginning tenmderstand. 

“The same. And a fine strapping man Brooklyn made of him. 
’Tis said he’s the head constable and his wages is a forchune.” 

“Tell me plain. Mother: is it Maggie Rose’s brother you tell 
of?” 

“The same.” 

“And she stnt for him to come?” 



"May God strike me down dead! She did. 'Twas Nora O'Dell 
told me.” 

"I could not see it ahead. I could not see it ahead,” mourned 
Patsy. 

"What, son?” 

“The big stone in the road that chucked me off me wheel when I 
was coming home to you this night.” 


The next d^y, Sunday, a scared, chastened Patsy went to Mass 
with his mother. H% saw his girl wedged in between her simpering 
mother and her burly brother. Patsy started to feel*sickas he stared 
at Big Red's broad back. 

Father Crowley came down from the altar and stepped to one 
side of it before the railing to make the rcrtitine announcements 
of the week. # Pat^y Jiardly listened to the rise and Vail of the voice 
until, as in a fiightmare from which tl^ere is no awakening, he 
heard the sound of his name. 

". . . weekly meeting of the girls’ Sodality.” The priest cleared 
his throat. "The banns of marriage are read for the first time 
between Margaret Rose Shawn and Patrick Dennis ivfoore. Your 
prayers are requested for the repose of the soul of . . 

Lizzie Moore gave a hoarse honk like a wild goose calling the 
flock in for a landing. There was a stir like a great sigh as jhe con- 
gregation turned to stare at Patsy and his mother. Big Red turned 
round and gave Patsy a grin of victory. His lips silently formed 
the words: There's more where that came ffovi. 

Patsy was caught, and he knew it. Trapped , he moaned to him- 
self. And by what tlirickery did he get me name up for marrying 
and me the one shoutcl have the say of it? Caught! Before two 
weeks is oyt I'll be married for ever. 

His mother wept foggily into the hem of her top petticoat. He 
kgpt it from me, sh^ mourned. Ale lyin' son . lie went to the priest 
with the girl and ga.’oe himself up. And Big Timmy was sent for 
to give the girl away and she having no father to do so. Oh, for me 
son to treat me so, and he me last baby and the hardest to bring 
into God's world with his head the size of a hard, green cabbage 
at the time. 


She wept and Patsy was ashamed. He left dufing the final 
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prayer. Maggie Rose, kneeling, turned as he got up and made 
an instinctive movement to follow him, but Big Red pulled her 
back down. 

Outside, Patsy hid behind a tree to wait for his mother. He saw 
Rory-Boy come out surrounded by most of the young men of the 
village. He tried to catch Rory-Boy’s eye, but his friend was too 
busy. 

To Patsy’s horror, he saw' Rory-Boy entertain the boys by 
pantomiming the thrashing of the night before. First, he was 
Big Red, chest stuck out, fists clenched, cnteriifg the’tavem. Then 
he was Big Red folding up an invisible Patsy and shaking him as 
a bulldog shakes a rat. Then the rat — or Patsy — was set down and 
Rory-Boy gave his impression of the thrashing. 

He was Big Red slapping Patsy on either side of the face. Then 
he was Patsy With his head going to and, fro like a pendulum 
under the impact of the slaps and blows, and 1 so o«i. The fellers 
around dapped theft hands noiselessly in rhythm and tapped 
their feet. 

Although suffering, Patsy viewed the pantomime with a pro- 
fessional eye. A little music along with it, a ballad made up by 
Henny, the Hermit . . . Not bad, he thought, with professional 
detachment. 

Rory-Boy was going into the ending of the act. He was Patsy 
backing out of the door with his hands protecting his buttocks. 
Here Rory-Boy ad-libbed. He acted out Patsy being kicked in the 
backside and, in reaction, leaping awkwardly into the air with his 
face distorted in fright. 

A lie! A black lie! Patsy wanted to call out. / 1 was not that way. 
And then he was crying tears in his heart. % Ah , he decided, Rory- 
Boy no longer seems like a friend to me. 

Maggie Rose came out with her mother and brother and the 
girls surrounded her and smiled and gushed 5 and hugged her. 
Maggie Rose turned away and pulled her shallower over hdt 
face. The Widow Shawn accepted the congratulations of her 
friends complacently and the men greeted Big Red heartily and 
pumped his hand. It was like a wedding reception. 

Patsy saw his mother come 'Sut supported by two crones who 
patted her arm and gave her spurious sympathy the while %hey 
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leered with delight at her come-uppance. When Lizzie Moore saw 
Maggie Rose, she broke loose from her crones, made her hands 
into claws and went for the girl. She was pulled off by the crones. 

She went down the road supported by them, and from time to 
time her knees buckled and she slumped down like a drunken 
woman and had to be pulled up again. The young girls looked 
after her and her escorts; whispering, giggling, laughing aloud and 
being silenced, laughingly, # by each'othcr. 

Father Crowley came out and stood on the steps of the church. 
He frowned and clipped his hands sharply. The talk and giggling 
and horse-play stopped »t once. The crowds brdke up into little 
groups and the congregation went home. 

Patsy felt friendless and disgraced. He was sure that by now all 
the village knew he had been licked by hi»girl’s brother. Before 
night the whole village would know whatever trick Big Red had 
used to get the banns read, and he, Patsy Denny, would be the 
laughing-stock of the county. 

Sure, he must have promised Father a crate of Hennessy’s Four 
Star to make him read the banns, thought Patsy. 

Rory-Boy: that hurt! They were through. Rory-Boy no longer 
had need of a partner nor of his fiddle. No. He could perform in 
the taverns as a single giving his pantomime of The Thrashing of 
Patrick Dennis Moore V Oh, they’d laugh and throw coppers at 
him. And after he’d played out the village pubs, he could go on 
to the next village; the next county — to all of Ireland. And he 
was sure Rory-Boy would do exactly that because that’s what he, 
Patsy, w^Tild do were he in Rory-Boy’s shoes. 

And Rory-Boy w^mld never want for anything because, the Irish 
dearly loved an entertainer, and they’d clothe him and feed him 
and house him the way they did with idiots whom some believed 
to be God’s pets. 

It came too late^o Patsy — too late — the knowledge that lie loved 
Si aggie Rose gfiid would never love any other woman. Why, oh, 
why hadn’t he married her when their love was fresh and new — 
before it had been dirtied by scandals and beatings and public 
disgrace? 

We could have got along some way , he thought. Ah, but her 
mo flier! And me own mother, too. The sin is thews, for is there 
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any law in the world that says I must not marry if me mother says 
so and I must marry if the girl’s mother says so? No. 

Could we not have lived with me mother? No!' he answered him- 
self. 'She’d never have the girl in the house . But the Widder 
Shawn! She would. If she wouldn’t we’d go to live there any- 
how , counting on her getting used to it in time. And maybe I 
could have gone to work. Would not the Clooney give me the job 
of drawing ale in his tavern— me who could dance a jig or two 
between servings? Could I not go to the Widder Shawn and Big 
Red with me hat in me hand and me pride iA the dust and say: 
I’m willing ? 

No, I could not. And I cannot stay here because Henny, the 
Hermit, is smarting to work on me the while I’m standing here. 
And when he’s done zyith me there will he no place in all of Ireland 
where I can hidt? me head. 

Henny, the Hermit, was a one-eyed, dirty old man who lived in 
a hovel in the hills with a she-goat. He had a zither and he made 
up ballads about everything that went on in the village. On holi- 
days and saints’ days he sat on the village commons with his goat 
tethered to his leg and his zither in his lap. There he sang his 
interminable ballads in a high, cracked whine that he called his 
voice, accompanying himself on the zither with one monoton- 
ous note because the zither had but one string. The dirty man 
lived off the halfpennies they threw him and the milk of his 
goat. 

The Ballad of Patsy D. Moore!’ The dreary dri>el of un- 
talented Henny distorting facts and making Patsy the butt and 
burden of the narrative! Children would ^ing it along the road 
walking home from school. Drunkards would bawl it out, beating 
time on the bar with their pewter mugs. Even as an old man, the 
ballad would haunt Patsy and shame his chile 1 en. 

’Tis not to be endured , decided Patsy. Oh, betxr to be dead^- 
to go to America . . . 

America ! 

He’d heard that the steamship company paid your way and got 
you a job in America. And there was a little office in a village not 
ten miles away where the steamship man from Liverpool arranged 
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everything. He almost whistled as he sneaked home by a round- 
about way. 

His mother wouldn't speak to him when he got home. She had 
her good, black dress and a pair of black stockings she'd* been 
hoarding for twenty years laid out on the bed. She was polishing 
her black shoes from a tin of caked blacking. He chattered, trying 
to get her to # speak to him. But she had nothing to say until he 
asked politely: 

“Are you going a-visitirig, Mother?” 

“And who would I go see, the way I'm 'shamed to show me face 
in the village? No, I’m getting me good black clothes ready — the 
clothes I'm wishing to be laid out in.” 

“Not for many a year yet, God willing.” 

“Soon. Soon. The day you marry is tfyf day you’ll see me in 
me casket.” 

“Don’t die^on'me,” he begged. 

“You marry on me and I'll die on you.”, She buffed the shoe 
which gloved her hand. 

“I’ll never marry the while you live.” 

“Ah, so. Never many, he says, aftei having thfc banns read 
and all!” 

It took him an hour to convince her that the banns were said 
without his consent or knowledge. She iefused to believe him 
until he told her of the beating he'd had from Big Reef. 

“And so he licked you, me poor boy, and you saying you fell of! 
vour wheel.” 

“ 'Twai. shame made me say it.” 

“And he’ll lick you many a time till vou say, ‘I do.' ” 

“I’ll die first!” r 

“You won’t die first or last. You'll be made to marry the girl.” 

“1 can^t be made if I go to America.” 

“And you'd bejeaving me like me other chilthren did?” 

“Only for a while. I'll send tor you before the year is gone.” 

“You’ll not be sending for anyone. You’ll bide here with me 
l)ic if you have the wish. Blit you’ll not marry and you'll not 
leave me.” 

“ 'Tis hard to die,” he said, “ana our Lord forgive me for saying 
I would and me not meaning it a-tall, I will stay, Mother dear, and 



marry Maggie Rose, and I will be shamed in the county all the 
days of me living and I’ll not be caring, because I love Maggie 
Rose” 

“You say so.” 

“I would do so.” 

She put the lid on the tin of blacking. “In a year you say? You'll 
send for me?” 

“I swear it.” 

“ Tis for the best.” She put the blacking away. “Go, then, to 
America and make a place for me and I will come to you.” 

The next morning he cycled ten miles to the next village. The 
Liverpool sport who represented a steamship company made 
things easy for PatricA Dennis Moore. Passage was arranged and 
everything was free— free for the time being. 

Yes, Patsy would have to pay for the ticket in time, but that 
was easy, too. There was a job waiting for him in America. One 
Michael Moriarity — and, oh, he was Lord Mayor of Brooklyn or 
something near as grand, was die sport's opinion — would pay 
Patsy all of five dollars a week and give him room and board. 
And all for what? For nothing. For taking care of two darling 
carriage horses. 

Staunchly, Patsy promised to repay the passage money. That 
he would, the sport assured him. A man from the steamship 
branch in Brooklyn would come once a week and take two dollars 
from his wages untif the ticket was paid up. Patsy agreed with 
the sport that the remaining three dollars was a ‘foredune' — in 
America' or anywhere else, 

Patsy put his name on a paper. 

“You’ll be wanting some loose change for the trip,” suggested 
the sport. 

“Glory be,” said Patsy. “Does the company give out spending 
money, too?” 

“Well, hardly. But your wheel. You’ll have no use for it when 
you're gone. I’ll take it off your hands for two pounds. You ride 
over on it Tuesday when the coach leaves for Cobh Harbour and 
I’ll take ownership then and give you the pound notes.” 
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Big Red wasn’t happy. His mother and sister for ever found 
fault with him. Maggie Rose was not a bit grateful. She told her 
brother she hated him because he had thrashed her love, and 
shamed him and herself in the village. 

“Now he’ll go from me for ever,” she *wept. 

“Over me dead body,” vowed Big Red. 

“Why did you come a-tween us?” she sobbed. “I was willing to 
wait till his mother died. Why did you make him the clown of 
the county?” ^ 

“Anyone,” he said bitterly, “who would marry a sharp- tongue 
girl like you — his mother 'living or dead — is a clo$n born and not 
made.” He was instantly sorry. “Forgive me wild talk, Maggie 
Rose, do,” he said. 

There was that pain coming in his left te^nple; a sure sign that 
he was thinking deep. God forgive me, he thought, if 1 did a wrong 
to this boy what never knew me, by giving him a licking and put- 
ting his name up to be read in church with me sister’s. 

His mother’s reception of the wedding gift his Lottie had sent 
by him wasn’t appreciated by Big Red. It was a pgir of pillow 
covers with hand-crocheted edges. Mrs. Shawn claimed the linen 
was coarse and that Lottie had changed crochet patterns in the 
middle of an edging. 

“ ’Tis not so,” shouted Big Red. “Everything my Lottie docs 
is beautiful.” 

“Ah, the sloppy house she must be keeping for me only son,” 
sighed the Widow. 

“So he^f me God, Mother . . .” he shouted. 

“Raise your voic$ to me again,” she interrupted, “and I'll gi\e 
it to you. Big as you Sre!” 

Holy pother, he prayed, let me not be losing me temper and 
me here for only a bit of a while with the mother what bore me 
and me only baby^ister. 

She kept hi nf working. She made him whitewash the cottage 
and clean out the pig-sty, mend the ruined stone wall and chop up 
a dead tree for firewood. Now, Big Red was an obliging man and 
he would have loved doing things^for his mother except that she 
acted as though it were her due and his privilege to serve her. 
WhjP, when he did some little thing for Lottie, like lifting the 
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wash-boiler up on to the stove or sawing off a broom-handle, say, 
she kissed him and carried on as though he had given her a dozen 
American Beauty roses. 

Another thing irked him : a friend of his mother's. This friend 
was a dirty, old, one-eyed man with a goat and a zither, who kept 
showing up at the house nearly every day. Invariably, his mother 
brought a plate of food out to the man and Tim s^w their heads 
together in low conversation? 

“What's he doing here all the time?” asked Tim. 

“Nothing,” replied the mother. “He's makii% up tt grand ballad 
and I'm helping him.” 

All of a sudden he missed his Lottie so much! 

Back in Brooklyn, tottie was putting the finishing touches to 
the midday snfcck of lamb stew, crusty, fresh Jewish rye bread, 
sweet butter, pound cake with ice-cream on t£p, apd coffee, that 
she was preparing for herself and son Widdy. As she worked, 
she sang her ice-man song. She sang it in a sad cadence because 
her Timmy was away. 

And I found out once or twice, 

That all you can get from the ice-man 
Is ice! Ice! Ice! 

Widdy, coming home from school for lunch, saw the letter in 
the letter-box in the# hall. He brought it up to his mother. It 
was from Timmy— a short letter. 

Dear Lottie : 

Don’t you ever leave me. 

Yours truly, Timothy Shawn. 

She put the letter down her blouse over her ltft breast whefe 
she judged her heart to be. It was the first letter he'd ever written 
her. 

Big Red did not feel well. H? was thinking too deep. The con- 
viction was growing in him that he had done wrong in fofeing 
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the marriage. But he wavered. What was right, what was wrong? 
What was right for his sister might be wrong for Patrick Dennis. 
He couldn’t figure it out. He hit on the idea of putting himself 
in Patsy’s place. 

Make believe , he started out, that 1 loved Lottie but ain y t think - 
ing of marrying at the time. So her old chromo of a mother sends 
for Lotties brother what lives far away — maybe up in the Cats- 
kills. So he comes dozen and he pucks me in the nose , say, and 
tells me there’s more where that comes from in front of people , 
if I don’t marry hif sister. So what would 1 do f 

He clenched his handstand his face got red and the cords stood 
out on his neck. Why . . . why , I’d beat the be-fesus out of the 
bastid and the old chromo too and Lottie could get fish. That’s 
just what I’d do! 

Then he was sorry for the way he had treated Patsy. Why, he 
thought, I’mtio better than that Catskill Mountain bastid! (He 
forgot that Lottie had no brother.) 

He fell back in his chair and broke out into a sweat. He had 
thought the whole thing through. I shouldn’t-a butted in, he corn- 
eluded. The wimmen folks could have handled it their selves. Like 
they’re doing anyways. 

He* decided to see Lizzie Moore before he left. He would try to 
get her to remove all Obstacles to her son marrying Maggie Rose. 
But Lizzie wouldn’t let him in the house, even. She barred the 
doorway with folded arms and spread legs. 

“Missus,” he said, “let there be peace amongst us and give 
up so's y#ur son can marry me sister and we’ll be relations and 
friends.” 

“Friends?” she sneired. “The gall of the man!” she told an 
imaginary companion. “And friends in the bargain! Hah!” 

“Do not stand in the way. It is decent and good that a man 
marry a woman.” * 

“Why?” she !isked. 

“First off to sleep with.” Although embarrassed he looked her 
straight in the eye because he thought that was right — that a man 
marry to sleep with his woman. 

“You durtee little man!” She spat in the direction of his 
sho£ 
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“Do not hold him, Missus. Let him go from you.” 

“Hell never go from me.” 

“He will. Like the others. Where are your children? Where's 
Danny and Shamus and Sean and Robbie and Neely what I 
played with as a boy? All are gone. Gone because you held 
them too hard. Hold your last one easy and he won't go far 
away.” 

She thought of Patsy going to America and her face worked. 
He thought she grieved for her other children. He said: “Let your 
tears fall out, Missus. Twill bring you some jfeace. 

“Bad cess to you and to all of youse/fcshe muttered. She went 
into the shanty and started to shut the door. He held it open with 
his foot. 

“Look, Missus,” he §aid. He reached into liis pocket and drew 
out a packet of licw dollar notes. “1 brought a dowry for me sister. 
One hundred new American dollars. A forc&une#in Ireland or 
anywhere else in the world.” He fanned out the notes. He saw her 
eyes flicker with interest. 

• Her thoughts tumbled over each other like acrobats. ’Tis me 
boy’s money if he marries her. If I let them live here, I could have 
the money for mesclf. I could buy me a broody hen setting on a 
dozen eggs and a left-out. weaner pig that wouldn’t cost dear , what 
I could feed up to be a grand sow. And a calf what would be a 
milking cow in time. And to think on it! All the money brought 
inlo the house from the eggs and cream and butter and from the 
selling of rashers of bacon and hams from me pigs , always holding 
some back to breed the next year . . . But, she waverec i+I’d have 
to have that one, his sister, in me house. 

Big Red knew her thoughts. “Think on it, Missus,” he said. “A 
hen, a suckling pig and a weaned calf. And enough mongy over to 
build a room on to your shanty for me sister and your boy. And 
when yourself is old and helpless, Maggie Rose^vould wait on you 
and carry you in her hand. Ah, ’tis a grand pictufe.” 

Lizzie Moore saw a different picture. She saw Maggie Rose in 
her son’s arms, right before her eyes — always in his arms, day and 
night. She heard the girl say: “Your mother’s in the way.” There’d 
be friction. She could hear her ?on say: “Me wife is right, Mother. 
Tis you at fault.” She was honest enough to know she’d dfle of 
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jealousy and wise enough to know she couldn't change her ways. 

“And think of the grandchilthrcn,” said Big Red, “follying you 
around and swinging on your skirts." 

The mention of grandchildren did it ! 

‘Til have none of your sister and her whelps in me house.” 

She slammed the door and he heard the bolt shoot home. 

By agreement, Patsy and his mother pretended to be all for the 
marriage the following Sunday. When the priest read the banns 
for a second time and the congregation turned around to gloat, 
Mrs. Moore*' smiled and bowed graciously and Patsy smiled 
tenderly at the Shawn frmily. This threw the villagers into con- 
fusion. After Mass they gathered in groups outside the church 
and held worried, whispered consultations. Had something gone 
wrong? they asked each other. Would he «iarry the girl after all? 
It was a big let-down. Big Red relaxed and was' happy. Pie felt 
he had done *he right thing after all. 

Two days later, Patrick Dennis strapped a home-made knap- 
sack, made of coarse linen, on his back. It held all he owned: srat 
coloured handkerchiefs, his other shirt and a pair of woollen socks 
knitted by his loving mother. 

“And you will send for me before the year is out?” she asked 
for the tenth time. 

“That I will, Mother dear.” 

“Swear ! ” 

He swore on the little black leather Prayer Book she had given 
him wh^fi he made his First Communion. 

“May I drop dc,ad,” he swore, “if I don’t send for you within 
the year. As God is fiiy witness.” 

“Amep,” she said, as she tucked the book in his knapsack. 

He looked around once more before he mounted his bicycle. 
The soft, green, foiling hills . . . the blue sky and tender white 
clouds and thc?pink, wild roses tangled on the tumble-down, grey 
rock wall around the cottage. 

And he didn't want to go — he didn't want to go. But he was 
caught up in the momentum of all the events and the arrange- 
ments were made, and it was easier to go than to stay. 

Way down the road, he saw a filthy figure coming along and 
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leading a goat and carrying a zither. A whine came on the wind. 
Henny, the Hermit, was singing as he walked. 

Oh, I’ll sing you the story 
Of Patsy Dee Moore. 

Patsy jigged with impatience while his mother sprinkled the 
bicycle and himself with holy water and ceremoniously pinned a 
St. Christopher's medal to his undershirt. When that was done, 
he got on to his bike in one frenzied leap. His motTier s parting 
words were : 

‘God grant, me son, that her bastid of a brother don't ketch you 
sneaking outt>f Ireland." 

He turned to wave aifci wheeled out of his mother’s life, and out 
of Ireland for eifer. 


CHAPTER FOUR 

Patrick Dennis Moore stood on American soil once removed by 
the slate pavement. His first impression of America was that half 
the peoplj in the new world were riding bicycles. 

Sure , he thought, here they must give them away with a pound 
of tea for where would all these people be getting the money to 
buy them? 

He stood on the kerb, knapsack on back and c!Ud with 
Moriarity'^ address clutched in his hand. a cop," a man 

in the steerage had instructed him. “Be suft to call him ‘officer’ 
and he’ll tell you how to get the ferry to Brooklyn." Pa^y saw a 
cop across the street, but the traffic confused him so much that he 
didn't know how to cross. 

Great beer-trucks, some drawn by six Percheron?, pouncled by; 
horse-drawn trams clanged along on iron tracks. A funeral pro- 
cession, composed of a hearse, an open carriage full of floral pieces 
and ten coaches of mourners, crawled along. The dead man, likely 
as not ineffectual in life, was important enough in death to hold 
up traffic for ten minutes. 



Two-wheeled carts, some loaded with fruit, others with junk, 
were pushed along by men with long, patriarchal beards. The 
junk-carts had cowbells on a leather strap across the top. The bells 
made an unholy, discordant jangle in the jungle of noises. A lot of 
cursing, most of it directed at the beardpd men, seemed necessary 
to keep all the vehicles moving. 

Bicycles skimmed in and out, confounding all traffic. The riders 
irritated everyone by their nervous tinkling of the bicycle bells. 
The men rode looking constantly over a shoulder, which made the 
bicycles swerve from here to there. 

A bell-clanging fire-erigine thundered by and' the horses' hoofs 
drew sparks from the cobblestones. Patsy stared in amazement at 
a spotted dog that ran along under the fire- truck, 0 avoiding, by 
some miracle, being ground to death by the fast-turning wheels. 

There wdre hansom cabs and lacquered traps and varnished 
carriages drawn by nervous, shining horses and with elegantly 
dressed dandies and ladies lolling back on the cushions. 

A two-horse ambulance whizzed by. The driver kept kicking 
the gong, which gave out a noise like a great alarm. A white- 
suited medical student swayed on the back step, holding on to a 
strap and reading the morning paper while the ambulance rushed 
him to some place of sudden accident and probably death. 

An uncovered wagfm, loaded with fish and flies and drawn by 
a starveling horse whose uncertain gait made the weighing scales 
jangle, came along. The fishmonger blew rusty toots on a tin horn 
and hoarsely called out ‘Fish!’ at intervals.' 

The crip across the street was moving away. Patsy was afraid 
he’d lose him, so he made an attempt at crossing the street. 
Bedlam ! Whistles Blew, bells tinkled, gongs clanged, drivers 
cursed, horses reared and a man fell off a high-wlieeled bicycle. 
People yelled at Patsy : 

“Get out-a the^utter, yer goddamned greenhorn!” This was 
Patsy’s first greeting in the new w'orld. 

“Wipe-a behin’ ears, doity mick,” yelled an Italian fish pedlar. 
This was the first instruction Patsy received. 

And, “Go back where you come from, why doncha,” from one 
of Horatio Alger’s news-boys, was the first piece of disinterested 
ad vu:e Patsy received in America. 





Patsy scuttled back to the pavement, thinking: Vll get to know 
the language in time , for His almost like English . 

A hansorn cab worked its way over to the kerb where Patsy was 
standing. The driver sat high up on the back of the cab. Of 
course he had a red no$e and a battered top hat. 

“Cab, sir?” 

Eagerly, gratefully, Patsy ljeld up the card which had Moriarity’s 
Brooklyn address. “Would you now, old Da’, take me to this 
place?” he said. 

“Not all the way, me boy, sir. Horse can’t swim. But I’ll take 
you to the doclf and you take the ferr^from there.” 

“How do 1 get in your wagon, then?” asked Patsy. “Or do you 
be having Aom up there with you where I can see the sights of 
the town?” 

“Let’s see thT: colour of your money first,.” sai(Hhe*driver. Patsy 
showed him a pound note. “Counterfeit !” gasped the cabbie. Then 
he said “Oh no, you .don’t, sport! Lucky I don’t turn you over to 
the cops.” He flicked the horse with his whip and worked his way 
"back into the stream of traffic. 

A business-like young man with a sheaf of papers in his hand, 
who had been watching Patsy for some time, now approached 
him. 

“Nanje, please!” he said briskly, giving Patsy a keen look. 

“Patrick Dennis Moore,” said Patsy obediently. The young man 
sorted through his papers. 

“And you are gofhg . . . ?” Patsy gave him the card. The 
young man read the name and address. “Ah, yes,” HWsaid. He 
pulled a paper out of the sheaf. “Here it is* Pliew!” He wiped 
his face with his hand. “I thought I lost ydh. Pvc been looking all 
over for you since the ship docked.” 

“You know me, then?” asked Patsy, astonished. 

“I know who you are. 1 work for Mr. Moriarity, too.” He 
extended the hand of friendship. Deliriously haj?py, Patsy wrung 
it. “Gee, Mr. Moore,” said the young man appealingly, “please 
don’t tell Mr. Moriarity that I was late meeting you. He’ll sack 
me. 

“Things have been said of me,” said Patsy grandly, “but never 
that I was an* informer.” 
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“When I first spotted you,” said the young man, “I could tell 
you was true blue. Now,” he said briskly, “where’s your luggage?” 

“All I own in the world is strapped to me back.” 

‘Til relieve you of it.” 

‘Til keep it. Tis no burthen a-tall.” 

The young man consulted the paper. “Mr. Moore,” he read 
aloud, “is to be given every consideration. You arc to carry his 
luggage. . . .” The yoting man shrugged. “Boss’s orders,” he said 
cheerfully. 

Patsy gave him the knapsack. The young man rolled it up and 
tucked it under his arm. “4Le t us be on our way,” He said, “to your 
new home in America.” 

Skilfully he piloted Patsy across the street. “I’ll ptl't you on a 
horse-car,” he said, “and that will take you tfr the ferry dock. You 
get on the bokt and when it stops you get off and iVlr. Moriarity 
will be waitingffor you there with his carriage, to drive you to his 
home.” 

‘Tm that obliged to you . . .” began Patsy. 

“Don’t thank me, Mr. Moore. This is all part of my job. Now ! ” * 
He gave a furtive look up and down the street. “Do ySu have any 
money on you?” Patsy’s eyes narrowed suddenly. “I mean for 
car fare and the ferry?” added the young man quickly. 

“Well . . began Pat&y cagily. 

“Here, then,” said the young man. He gave Patsy four nickels. 
“That will get you over to Brooklyn and buy you a beer in the 
bargain.” 

Patsy w/& ashamed of his suspicions. “I got two notes,” he said, 
“but the cabby said hey was counterfeit.” 

“Let’s see ’em.” Pa&y gave him the notes. The young man 
examined ,thcm carefully. “Why, these notes are just as good as 
gold,” he said indignantly. “Only you have to get them changed 
into American moftey.” He took another furtive look up and 
down the street. *“Wait! I’ll run in here and ’change them. Only 
take a minute. Be right back.” 

He darted through the swinging doors of a saloon. He did not 
come back in a minute. As Patsy waited, he became heavy with 
premonition. He waited a few minutes longer. Then he went into 
the saloon. 
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The place was empty save for the man behind the bar. He was 
a big man with big moustaches and shiny hair. A smell of wet . 
sawdust, stale beer and dank graveyard air seemed to rise from 
the bar-tender like a vapour. 

“Yah?” he asked. 

“Where’s the man what just came in here?” asked Patsy. “The 
man who came in to change me pound notes ?” 

“No Mann ist hier,” said the bar-tender: 

“I saw him come in. He told me to wait.” 

“Oudt rnit you,” said the man, yawning. ^Rause!” 

“Not till I gfct me notes back,” said# Patsy. He heard a small 
squeak; saw a door close stealthily in the rear. “He’s in there!” 
shouted Patsy. He made a dash for the door. 

But the bar-tendertwas too quick for him. Burly as he was, he 
took a nimbl(f one-handed vault o\er the bar. He*had an ugly- 
looking blackjack in his free hand. 

“Oudt! Get oudt from mine place,” he bellowed. “Du Gottver- 
dammten Irisher!” Patsy made it just in time. The blackjack 
•came down on the top of one of the in-swinging doors and 
splintered it. Patsy shuddered and ducked around the corner. 

He walked the unaccustomed streets for hours. His heart wept 
for his familiar Irish village. He was lost and terrified. He was 
friendless and didn’t know where to go. It was worse than being 
lost in a vast trackless forest. One could sit down and rest in a 
forest. There was no place on the street where he could sit down 
and rest. 

In time, he came to a lonely side street and saw a mfgi in white 
pushing a cart in which a broom and shove^were up-ended. He 
approached the white wing, cap in hand. 

“Officer, could you be telling me, and me a greenhorn just 
landed,” he said humbly, “how to get to this village?” He showed 
him the card. 

“Sure, Grecnie,” said the obliging street- cl eantr. “Here’s wSat 
you do ” He gave him careful directions. 

It took Patsy six hours, three horse-trams, one ferry and miles of 
walking to get to Bush wick Avenue, Brooklyn. He stood at the 
bottom of the long stoop and took in the, to him, splendour of the 
threc-storey,* parlour and basement, brownstone house wiflh red 
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geraniums in urns on the stoop railing-posts. Patsy climbed the 
stoop. There was a white porcelain plate beside the door. It had 
a black button in the centre. Underneath it said: Ring bell . Patsy 
looked around but could find no rope to pull to ring a bell. He 
did the next best thing: he tapped on the etchcd-glass window of 
the vestibule door. After a while, a buxom wench opened the door, 
gave him one f look and said : 

“We don’t want none.” 

From within the darkness of the house, Patsy heard the sweetest 
voice in the world say: “Who is it, Biddy?” 

“A pedlar, Miss Mary * . . some tinker’s son,” 1 said Biddy. 

“I’ll attend to it.” 

She came out of the darkness to Patsy and his heavt fell when 
he saw that the sweetest voice in the world \ elonged to, according 
to Patrick’s standards, the plainest face and plainest figure in the 
world. 

“I come from County Kilkenny,” he began. 

“Oh!” She clasped her hands and her face brightened up with 
the sweetest smile in the world. “You must be the new boy. 
Come in.” 

He followed her into the house, his heart sighing: Oh , if God 
had only gone a little farther after He made her voice and her 
smile! 

“Papa,” she called, “the boy is here from Ireland.” 

Patsy stood on the Turkey-red carpet and looked around the 
dim room. The windows were liung with Brussels lace curtains 
and mar^fcn velvet draperies tied back with golden cords, and 
green velvet portieres, hung from a fretwork arch that led into an 
alcove, were tied backHo display a shining upright piano with a 
velvet-covered stool. There were silver-framed photographs on 
the piano and a whatnot in a corner, its shelves filled with little 
‘friendship’ cups, &id Boston ferns on the window ledges. And 
ght chairs upholstered in pink and blue satin and a love-seat. A 
big statue of a blackamoor was on the newel-post of the stairs lead- 
ing to the first floor. The blackamoor held a bowl over his head 
m which a gas light flickered. On the stairs landing was a concave, 
oval, leaded, stained-glass window? 

Patsy thought it was all beautiful . . . beautiful. *He promised 
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himself that he would have a house like that some day. Until I 
get me own , he thought, Vll be content to live here. 

Moriarity came into the room and greeted him boomingly. Then 
he shouted for his wife. A timid little woman scuttled into the 
room. 

“Missus, this is the new stable-boy,” he said. “Boy, this is your 
Missus.” The Missus bobbed her head in a scared way and scuttled 
back into the shadows of the room. 

“And me daughter, Mary.” The plain girl^ave Patsy her sweet 
smile. “American-born,” said Moriarity. It was obvious that he 
was proud of hh daughter. “And she studied to be a teacher. This 
here is Biddy, the cook. She comes from County Down.” He 
addressed Biddy. 

“Biddy, me bird, Pathrick here is a fine-looking feller. Now 
don't you go fhaking eyes at him when tl.ie both o$ youse should 
be working.” 

Patsy looked at the big-busted Biddy with aversion and she 
looked at him with distaste. There's nothing there what 1 want, 
•thought Patsy. 

“And afther, I’ll introduce you to me two best girls, Jessie and 
Daisy,” Mike said to Patsy. “And now, where's your satchel?” 

“A young man took it oil me. He said he worked for you and 
that you said he should.” Patsy thought it best to say nothing 
about the two pounds. 

“He took vour satchel?” 

“Yes. Me 'sack.” 

“Arc you standing there and telling me you was fliken in by 
that old thrick?” He laughed. “Yah-ha-ha! Jfah-ha-ha!” 

The booming laugh scared The Missus, ^he threw up her hands 
in fright and scuttled from the room. 

“Yah-ha-ha!” laughed Mike. “Wait'll I tell the boys down at 
headquarters.” 

“Now, Papa, don't laugh,” said Mary Moriaflty. “Rememfier 
the same thing happened to you when you came over. Only the 
man said he was your uncle’s cousin. And he got your trunk. And 
all your money, too.” 

Patsy gave her a grateful look. Ah, she's kind, he thought. But 
then, f tis the*nature of plain women to be kind . 
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“Har-umph ! ” The Boss cleared his throat. " *Tis so. Was so. 
But sure 'twas only an old thrunk filled with rags. Mary, go below 
stairs with Biddy and see that she fixes a dish of hot supper for 
the new boy.” The women left. 

“And now, Pathrick, me boy, I'll show you to your room.” Patsy 
turned and went towards the stairs. “Not up there.” The Boss 
laughed. “Across the yard. Folly me.” 

They had to go through the downstairs hall to get to the yard. 
Patsy heard Mary ajid Biddy talking in the kitchen. 

Biddy was saying: “Hot dish, me foot! Cold dish! Pm not the 
one to cook after hours foi inny greenhorn just landed.” 

“Now, Biddy,” came Mary's gentle voice: “Don't call him that. 
You know you didn't like people to call you greenhorti when you 
came over five years ago.” 

Ah, she's the sweet girl, thought Patsy. But plaid. Ah, the pity 
of it! 

Patsy was introduced to the two marcs, and shown a ladder 
which led to the loft above. “Your new home is up there. 'Tis 
small but you’ll be as snug as a bug in a rug, ha-ha! Now get 
yourself a bite of supper and go to bed. I'll let you dll work until 
tomorrow.” 

Patsy had his supper, not the hot one that Mary had ordered 
or the cold one Biddy had threatened: a slightly w> armed -up dish 
of left-overs. When she had finished, Biddy told him that he'd 
use the water-trough to wash in and the water-closet in the base- 
ment. She gave him a towel and a cake of soap and a box of kitchen 
matches. <[fritsy was disappointed to know he had a paraffin lamp. 
He had expected gaslight. 

He climbed up the bidder and lit the lamp. He surveyed his 
kingdom. |It was a small room with one window. It had a cot, a 
chair, a kitchen table wfith the lamp on it, and three nails in the 
wall for his clothes *and towel. 

% Tis barer thafi a convent cell, he thought. And in America the 
horses do be living better than us honest immigrants . He sat in 
his cubicle, dead tired, but too wrought-up to sleep. What am I 
doing here, he mused, in this strange place amongst strange 
people? Why did that sport give me that card and none other? 
Som^of the other boy-sis on the boat got cards for'jobs to build 
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a railway that ran on tracks over your head; the elevated, they 
called it. And they to get grand wages for it, and meself here. 
Was l born, now, to be a servant? No! Ah, he sighed, the good 
Lord must have had it in for me, the way He sent me here. 

He fell asleep, but woke up in the middle of the night. He woke 
up in a panic because he didn’t know where he was. He walked 
lopsided across the dark ropm to find the lamp. *Tis strange, he 
thought, the boat still rocking and did I hot get off from it this 
morning? He found the table and lit the lamj^ Hejooked around 
the tiny room. 9 Tis no dream, he told himself. 1 am here, alone, 
amongst strangers. I am without me rftother and me girl and me 
friend, Rory -Boy. 

Maybe, Hfc mused, that ballad that Henny, the Hermit, made 
up about me was not*bad a-tall. Had I but stayed to hear the all 
of it, I might not be here this night. 

Too many things was done to me this day. And from now on, 
Vll make everyone who puts a finger to me life do penance for 
what has been done to me, to me, Patrick Dennis Moore. 


CHAPTER FIVE 

Mike Moriarity, called by all The Ross, was a stout, ruddy man 
with a big belly and big moustaches. He wore his pepper-and-salt 
hair parted in the middle with a thick tuft on cither %dc which 
looked 1-ike a pair of grcy-and-black pigeons mesting on top of his 
head. He wore a black broadcloth suit wit& a white waistcoat that 
looked as though it never had been spotless — even wh*n new. A 
watch-chain, the links big enough for a dog leash, bisected his 
belly. He was never without an up- til ted cigar in the corner of ^.is 
mouth. Outdoors, he wore a square-crowned l3erby tilted over 
one eye to almost touch the lip of his up-tilted cigar. He looked 
like a caricature of a Tammany ward heeler. 

He was a Tammany ward heeler. 

Molly, his wife, known as The Missus, was a person soon over- 
looked. She tvas tiny, four feet ten, and weighed eighty pounds. 
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She was for ever frightened and put in her days scuttling back 
and forth, up and down the house. 

Mary Moriarity, but for her kind ways, would have walked 
through life unnoted. Her face was plain. She was too tall for a 
woman and she lacked the curves that one looks for in a woman. 
One didn't notice her plainness at all when she spoke or smiled. 
But she was nort given to talking much and she smiled rarely. 

Bridget, that is, Biddy, the cook, could not possibly be ignored. 
She was all -pervading. Patsy hated her at first sight. She wore her 
coarse, black hair in two walloping braids around her head. She 
had the biggest bust Patsy'nad ever seen and he came from a land 
of big-breasted women. Her bust was pushed up and out by 
tightly-laced and high-riding corsets. 

If she had turned up in the old days wften he and Rory-Bov 
had been frieftds^h^ would have told Rory-Boy that it looked as 
though she wdre carrying a tray before her on which were two 
loaves of unbaked bread. Rory-Boy would have laughed and in- 
spired Patsy to build up the story. 

“And sure,” he would have said, “the buttons on her blouse 
look alive the way they do be fighting all the time to get out of 
the buttonholes. And the third one from the top goes in and out 
like a eye that does wink at you all the time.” 

But there w r as no Rory-Boy as friend; no one to talk to li^e that: 
no one to laugh with. So he saw no fun in Biddy. She revolted 
him. 

The two matched mares revolted him, too. When he washed 
or curried^them and the skin rippled beneath his hand, it gave 
him the creeps. H<* hated their coarse eyelashes. He wondered 
why they needed such feig yellow teeth only for oats and hay. He 
was disgusted by their ankles, which seemed too thin to support 
the heavy bodies. And tears of indignity filled his eyes when the 
horse’s rump before his face blotted out the light of the day as 
he stood there braiding red ribbon into a coarse-haired tail. 

He hated the manure which he had to garner each day to deploy 
around the base of the snowball bushes in the yard because The 
Missus had told him, with fright ii| her face, that it must be done 
because the lumps were pure gold to the bushes and would make 
the flowers icy blue in colour. 
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He hated the tiger cat that lived in the stable with the horses to 
keep the rats and mice away. He hated the way the cat sneaked 
around the stable all night. Often he would have given it a good 
swift kick but he was afraid its yowls would bring The Boss's wrath 
down on him. He squatted on his heels when* he saw the cat, tail 
upright, come weaving towards him hoping for a stroking. Hands 
on knees, Patsy glared into* the cat’s yellow eyes and the cat glared 
into Patsy’s blue eyes. The cat was the first to turn away. Patsy 
was expert in the game of out-glaring the am. 

Each day, Patsy had to walk the horses four times around the 
block for exercise. He had to wear* a bibbed apron, made of 
mattress ticking, while he walked the horses. How he hated to 
wear that Spron 1 

The first day’s wflk was full of incident. Some kids playing 
hookey from school followed him yelling ‘^VUckP’ and “Green- 
horn!” and “Why don’t you button your dres<? in the back?’ 
They got sick of that soon enough and went away. 

An ambulance bore down on him. He had to get himself and the 
horses up on the pavement to avoid being run down. A medical 
student or doctor leaned on the strap in the back. Patsy stared at 
the visored cap on top of a pompadour. He’d never seen a woman 
doctor before. Then a cop came along and gave him hell for 
standing on the pavement with two horses. 

“Try that again,” suggested the cop mildly, “and I’ll run you in. 
You and the horses.” 

A street-walker, off duty and returning from shopping, invited 
him up to her flat to see her birdie. He blushed raspberry-red 
until he saw that she was actually carry iifg a box of freshly- 
purchased bird-seed. 

She does be having a birdie in a cage after all , thought Patsy. 
And may all the saints forgive me for thinking the other 
way. 

The third time around the block, he saw a brassy blonde lean- 
ing out of a window. Her unconfined breasts bloomed out of her 
kimono and lumped on her arms, which were folded on the window 
ledge. Patsy stared at this bounty with stars in his eyes. 

f Tis as they say , he thought. America is a free country. Every- 
thing is free ! 
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But she ruined these happy reflections by calling out: “Hey, 
Mister! Your petticoat's hanging down. P.H.D.” 

Then he had to stop while one of the mares obeyed a caU of 
nature. He was shamed to death. A street-cleaner appeared from 
nowhere with cart, broom and shovel. 

“Good day to you, officer," said Patsy ingratiatingly. 

“Son of a bitch I” said the street-cleaiaer bitterly, as he started to 
clean up. 

As Patsy le<| the*, horses away he thought: He meant the 
mare , for no man in the' world could call me that and live to 
tell it. 

He had other duties. He had to sweep the pavement and stoop, 
and rake the yard daily. He put the filled garbage-can St the kerb 
at night and impaled the filled litter-bag on S spike of the railing 
around the hotise. Jftg: beat the rugs and washed the windows and 
stretched the la§e curtains on the frames. In short he had to obey 
The Missus's bidding and Biddy's whims. 

Three times a week he took a wooden bucket and walked ten 
blocks to a slaughter-house on North Street, where he got kidneys 
or a liver or a couple of hearts or other variety meats which were 
given away free. Once a week, on slaughtering days, he brought 
home a bucket of fresh blood. Moriarity seasoned it with pepper 
and flavoured it with lefhon juice and drank half of it as 3 tonic. 
The other half was mixed with various ingredients and made into 
a fearful thing called blood pudding. Patsy could hardly get it 
down. Biddy stood over him and made him*cat it, assuring him 
that it wot^cl give him ‘stren’th’. 

“I been eating it three years,” she said, “and I can lick a ox.” 

“I don't want to lick no ox,” he said. 

When he^iad an idle moment in the day, he sat on a three-legged 
stool in the stable with a coffee-grinder between his knees and 
ground up some of tfce horses’ oats. Biddy treated it like oatmeal 
and made it into a breakfast gruel. Patsy, as well as the other 
members of the household, had to cat a bowlful of it each morn- 
ing because of Moriarity 's theory. The Boss figured that if horses 
grew strong on oats, human beings ^ould attain the strength of a 
horse by eating the same oats. 

“Is it a nation of giants he would have walking the streets of 



Brooklyn and all with the same braying horse laugh he does own?” 
Patsy asked Biddy. 

The steamship man called on Patsy each pay-day and Patsy 
gave him two dollars, w^ich the man marked in a little black book. 

“Only fifty-eight dollars more,” the collector had said after the 
first payment. “You’ll be paid up in a year.” 

“I don’t want to stay here a year,” Patsy had told him. “I don’t 
like it here. I want to go back to Ireland.” 

“No reason why you shouldn’t — after two years.” 

“Two ...?•’ 

“A year to pay off your passage here and a year to pay ofl your 
passage bafck.” 

Two years before bte could go back or two years before he could 
send his mother passage money. No. He couldn’t wait. He’d save 
every penny. ... To that end, he got an emptytcigar box from 
Van Glees, a young Dutch cigar maker from whom Patsy bought 
a penny clay pipe once in a while and a sack of tobacco. Patsy 
• nailed the cover shut and cut a slit in the cover. He dropped his 
savings in the slit. 

The savings accumulated very slowly. Patsy was not extravagant 
and his needs were few enough, but there was always something 
to buy. # Apart from fifteen cents a week for clay pipes and tobacco, 
he had to pay ten cents twice a week for a shave at the barber’s. 
He couldn’t afford to buy a straight razor and honing strap. A 
haircut once a monfh cost twenty cents. A nickel went into the 
collection plate at Mass each Sunday. Then he needeH socks and 
a union suit and another shirt and a Sunday tie and pomade for 
his hair. There was a beer or two uf a Saturday night--not that 
he was a drinking man. But he liked the conviviality oftthe saloon, 
where voices were raised in song and one could count on a grand 
fight starting up once in a while. But he dfB manage to save a 
dollar a week. 

Mary asked him kindly if he had heard from his mother. It 
was then he realised two months had gone by and he hadn’t 
written. No, he said, he hadn’t heard because he hadn’t written. 

t 

Yes, he could read and write but had never written a letter because 
.at home everyone he knew was close by and letters weren't ^leccs- 
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saiy. It was addressing the envelope that bothered him and the 
proper stamp. 

That night she made him a present of a box of stationery and a 
pen-holder and a half-dozen nibs and a bottle of ink. She had a 
stamped envelope addressed for him. He \^rote that night. 

He wrote his mother that it might be two years before he could 
send for her. He suggested she get ip touch with the Liverpool 
sport and get passage and a job. He wrote: . . . / have a fine 
apartment here . . ^He looked around his barren room. God for- 
give me for lying , he prayed. (He often took a short cut like that 
to get rid of minor venial fins. It saved time at confession.) 

He wrote that he was sending her an American dollar in the 
letter and . . . The young lady of the house is stuck^m me . . . 
She gave me a grand present . . . . 

It was a fine present, the stationery. He didn’t believe, really, that 
Mary was stud# on-,him. He wrote it knowing his mother’s tongue 
was tied in the middle and wagged at both ends and slic’d be 
sure to tell Maggie Rose and the girl would be jealous and would 
write to him. A half-page more of boasting, and the letter was ' 
finished. 

He waited every day for a letter. Two months passed and he 
had given up hope of hearing from home, when one night Mary 
came down to the kitchen, where he was eating supper vvitl^ Biddy, 
and smilingly put a letter beside his plate. He finished his supper 
in a hurry and went up to his room to read the letter. It was 
written by Bertie, the Broom -maker. 

Esteemed Son: Yours at hand and contents noted. Your one 
dollar received. I tru?t more to follow. I informed Miss Shawn 
of your »ew attachment. Miss Shawn requests that I tender you 
her congratulations. Miss Shawn requests me to inform you 
that she, also, ha? formed a new attachment. 

I must decline with thanks your kind invitation to join you in 
America under the conditions you set forth. I have no wish to 
become a domestic for no gentlewoman of our family has ever 
gone into service. It is my desire^to remain here in order to die 
where I was born and to sleep the eternal sleep at the side of my 
dear, departed husband, your father. 
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Pray extend my cordial greetings to your guide and mentor, 

M. Moriarity, Esquire. I remain your devoted mother, Elizabeth 

A. Moore. (Mrs.) 

So she took it seriouf, thought Patsy, and she thinks l have a 
girl and after I gave me promise . . . and now she won't come to 
me a-talL He put his head ^own on his arms and cried a little. He 
knew that the last link between him and Ireland had been broken. 
Me mother don't want me now, he wept, fyut she wouldn't let 
Maggie Rose have me. And now me girl went and got another 
feller. . . . 

After a while, he wiped his eyes, busted open his bank and took 
out a half-dollar. He went down to the saloon, had ten five-cent 
beers, two fights ant* ate most of the free lunch left over from 
noon. He felt much better afterwards. 

Mary, returning from the druggist's where she'd gone to buy a 
cake of castile soap with which to wash her hair, saw him go into 
the saloon. She surmised that the letter from home had not been 
• a happy one. She decided to have a talk with him in the morning. 

‘'Patrick, "she said, the next morning, after the exchange of greet- 
ings, “you must be lonesome — a strange country, no relatives and 
you don't go out enough to make friends." Then, a litde breath- 
lessly, she made her suggestion. “Did you know there are places 
in Roclcaway where Irish people go to dance? And many of the 
counties have their own dance-hall. I know there's one for Galway 
and Donegal and Kerry. Perhaps there’s one for Kilkenny. Why 
don't you go this Saturday, Patrick? You might mee\somebody 
from home." 

“I would, Miss Mary, but . . ." 

“And get yourself some nice clothes." 

“I would. Only . . 

“Go to Batterman's or Gorman’s. You can # get clothes on hire- 
purchase. Most working people do. So much flown, so much a 
week. Give our name as reference." 

“I will do so, Miss Mary, and I do be thanking you. . . 

“Not at all, Patrick. You’re too young to spend your evenings 
sitting in that little room." 

He did as she suggested. He bought a straw hat for a dollar and 
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bulldog-tip shoes that cost a cool two dollars, a candy-striped shirt 
and two celluloid collars and a made-up, snap-on polka-dot bow 
tie. His suit was dear: eight dollars. He got it just in time. The 
trousers he'd worn steadily since leaving Ireland were almost trans- 
parent from wear. 

“Them pants don't owe you nothing, Mister,” said the sales- 
man feelingly.t 

He dressed up the following Saturday evening and made a little 
sensation in the household. The Boss said: “When me stable-boy 
dresses better than meself, one of us is got to go.” Moriarity's 
idea of a joke. 

Mary thought: How very young he is! How good-looking! 

The Missus said: “I wish I had a son.” Then thre\* her hands 
over her head and ran upstairs. 

Biddy said: *‘The likes of him — putting on airs and him looking 
like a monkey ton a stick!” 

He found his way to Rock a way. There were dance-halls with 
doors wide as barn-doors standing open and banners above them 
with names of the counties: Kerry, Sligo, Donegal, Cork, Tip-* 
perary and others. Inside, the pipes snarled and hefty, flushed 
servant girls danced with barrel-chested truck drivers and they 
danced pounding their feet as though they would make holes in 
the floor. The noise drdwncd the gentle swish of the sea near-by. 

Patsy could find no Kilkenny banner, so he went into County 
Sligo. A girl with a wild-rose flush in her cheeks that reminded 
him a little bit of Maggie Rose was sitting aionc with a schooner 
of beer brfore her. He went to her intending to ask for a dance, 
but before he could#form the words a burly bruiser appeared out 
of nowhere and sat doAn beside the girl. 

“Yes?” asked the bruiser. The word was a challenge. 

“Nothing,” answered Patsy. The word was a withdrawal. 

He went into Coifhty Derry and saw two girls dancing together. 
He walked out oh the floor, touched the shoulder of one of them 
and said: “Break?” The girls were delighted — one of them, any- 
way. When that dance was done, he danced with the other girl. 
Between dances they sat down and Patsy treated them to beer. 
He alternated dancing with die two all evening. From time to 
time # they sat down and had another schooner. As the evening 
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wore on, the girls quarrelled with each other as to which one he'd 
escort home. Patsy settled it by promising to take both home. 
Then he excused himself to go to the men's room. He sneaked 
out by the side door and took the train for home, letting the girls 
sit there. 

Going over the trestle, he counted the money in his pocket. 
Only sixty cents left ! And, he had come out with two dollars! 
Sweat broke out on his forehead. 7 can’t do this again, he thought, 
spending me money like a drunken sailor. 77 £ never save me first 
million spending it before I save it. 

That was the*end of Patsy's social lift. 


CHAPTER SIX 

When September came, Moriarity told Patsy he'd have to go to 
night school. 

‘’But I know me reading and wTiting,” protested Patsy. “And 
do I not speak English?” 

“You have to take lessons,” said The Boss, “so's you can learn 
to be a citizen and vote the Democratic ticket.” 

“ 'Tis^f no interest to me.” 

“The party needs your vote.” 

“It can't get it till I’m living five years in Brooklyn.” 

“Who said so?” 

“Mary. I mean, Miss Mary. Three years if you%narry an 
American woman, she said.” 

“Are you figuring on getting manied?”* 

“I got no intentions.” 

“Miss Mary,” said The Boss carefully, “is kind to dogs and old 
people and servants. 'Tis her nature. So dori*t get idears.” 

He saw Patsy's eyes flicker. Hit the bull’s-eye tffat time, thouglit 
Moriarity. Got to watch him from now on. 

Patsy refused to go to night school. He said: “Me days belong 
to you but me nights belong to me.” (He’d been in America long 
enough now to know his rights.) 

Moriarity vfas in a fix. The boss over him had created a job: a 
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night class in civics and current events to give employment to a 
spinster relative of a boss two bosses higher than Moriarity. To 
make it legitimate with the school board, the class had to have an 
enrolment of thirty. Orders had gone out from the top to fill the 
class. 

“Tell you what, Pathrick,” said Moriarity. “You go to night 
school and I’ll *aisc your pay fifty cents a week more.” 

“And what is fifty cents?” shrugged Patsy. 

“Fifty centsP' Moriarity grew lyrical. “Fifty cents is fifty clay 
pipes. It’s ten beers a week in a grand saloon with the boys cluster- 
in' around and laughing alid singing and yourself* amongst them. 
It's five Saturday nights at the Gat-tee Bur-less show and yourself 
high in the gallery where you can see all.” 

“No!” Patsy was adamant. 

Mary spoke* to jjiim the next morning. “It would be nice if you 
went to night ichoof, Patrick. You could dress up nights in your 
nice suit, get out among people, perhaps make a friend or 
two. . . .” 

He didn't want to go but he wanted to please her. gbe'd been* 
so kind; treated him as a friend, not a servant. Only last week, 
she'd given him a beautiful plate — hand-painted china, painted by 
herself — to put his pipes on. Her gift of stationery, ink and pen 
and the pretty plate standing on his little table made tys room 
seem more cheerful and warm. 

“I will go,” he said. “For you.” 

A delicate pink colour flowed into her chee*ks. She said: “Thank 
you, Patri^K.” 

Patsy sat on a sea# built for a ten-year-old child. His logs were 
jammed under the little desk. He looked around the classroom 
trying to filid someone to hate. He’d about decided that there was 
no one in the room w r orth hating when he saw a banty Irishman 
slip into the seat aefoss the aisle. 

lie’ll never make five feet standing up, thought Patsy scorn- 
fully. And he’s got no teeth, the way his mouth is folded into his 
face. 

The little fellow wore a broken^visored cap pulled down over 
one e^e. There were a couple of pearl buttons sewed on the visor 
and loose, dirty threads where other buttons had be£n. 
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So, deduced Patsy. A fishmonger, come from the slops of Dublin 
where all the black Prattisstants come from . 

The little man, feeling that Patsy was sizing him up, turned to 
grin at him. Patsy scowled in return. Patsy was about to start an 
argument by asking the man who did he think he was looking at 
when the teacher came in. 

She was a buxom, micidle-aged woman. There was a black 
button on her dress from which hung a* pair of pince-nez eye- 
glasses. She rapped the edge of her desk witjt a brass-edged ruler. 
She pulled on her glasses and an attached chain came out of the 
button. She punched the glasses on td> the bridge of her nose. 

“This is a class in civics, current events and American citizen- 
ship,” she*announced. “The class meets five nights a week. My 
name is McCarthy, f Miss” she emphasised. “Now I will take your 
names, gentlemen.” 

The little banty Irishman tittered at the word 'Gentlemen*. Miss 
McCarthy pointed her ruler at’ him. 

“You!” she said. “Stand up!” He did so. The little fellow was 
under five feet tall. She removed her glasses from her nose and 
held them daintily, shoulder-high, between her thumb and fore- ( 
finger. “Remove vour hat!” He obeyed. “What’s vour name?” 

“MacCart’y ” he said. “Mick.” 

She % thought he was mimicking her. She came from behind her 
desk. “What did you say?” she said menacingly, spacing each 
word. 

His eyes rolled in’terror. He gasped: “Mick Mack , . .” He vras 
so scared he couldn’t get the 'Carthy* out. “MicKSfcMack,” he 
repeated. 

“Mick Mack?” she asked with a puzzfed frown. 

The class how led with laughter. She gave her glasses a jerk and 
they crawled up on her bosom, following the chain, which dis- 
appeared in the button. She opened her desJf drawer and took out 
an Indian club. She lifted it by the neck. 

“Attention!” she said. She waited for silence. “I don’t like teach- 
ing you any more than you like being taught. I do not want any 
trouble. But if any one of you is looking for trouble. I’ll be glad 
to accommodate him. Any questions?” She tightened her grip on 
the Indian <?lub. There were no questions. 
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Patsy was filled with admiration of the woman. My God , he 
thought, you can’t love her but you sure as hell got to respect 
her! 

She went through the class and got the names. Some were hard 
to get. A person could tell his name but he couldn't spell it. A 
Pole, whose name sounded like Powllowski, she announced would 
be set down as Powers. When it came tq a Schwarzkopf, she stated 
that, from that time oh, it would be Blackhead. The poor man 
begged to be permittfd to keep his name but Miss McCarthy was 
adamant. All names, she stated, except the Irish ones, had to be 
Americanised. That was thl* first step in Americanisation. Many 
a poor fellow won a new name that night. 

The name-taking took up most of the session but thetl was time 
for a short lesson. “Now, gentlemen, " said M*»ss McCarthy, “we’ll 
start with a topic ^f current importance. The protective tariff.’' 

She explainedothe tariff as something the Republicans in Con- 
gress were devising to ruin the country. She used the proposed 
tariff on tin as an example. “Tomorrow you can go into a certain 
store and buy a tin cup for five cents. Next year, if Mr. l^IcKinley 
has his way, the same tin cup, in the same store, will cost you 
twenty-five cents." 

“Pst, Mick Mack,” whispered Patsy across the aisle. “What 
store does she mean?” 

“Why, the certain store what sells tin cups,” said Mick Mack. 

Patsy gave him a contemptuous look as he thought : Why, the 
durtee little show-off of a maneen ! 

He spoke4o me! thought Mick Mack rapturously. Now I have 
a friend! 

Patsy liked to go to night school. He liked to dress up and see 
Mary wave to him from the parlour window as he left. He liked 
the admiring glances the girls walking in the street gave him. He 
liked his teacher and he liked to despise Mick Mack. It made him 
glow all over. 

It was nearly Christmas and Miss McCarthy made an announce- 
ment. “Tomorrow will be our last # class before the Christmas 
vacation. No one of you is to bring me a Christmas present of 
any sort whatever. Is that clear?” 
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The next night, the last session, she came in, lugging a large 
suitcase. “What’s that for?” Patsy whispered to Mick Mack. 

“Christmas presents.” 

‘What Christmas presents?” 

“What we all is going to give her.” 

True, there was a Christmas- wrapped package on every desk 
but his. He was the only one who had taken her laterally. He was 
embarrassed. He liked his teacher and would have liked to give 
her a present. 

“But why did she say nobody was supposed* to give her a 
present. 

“ Tis the style in America,” said Mick Mack, “to say you don’t 
want no presents, it being a hint that means don’t forget to give 
me a present.” 

“Some day,” said Patsy, grinding his teeth, “^ouire going to get 
pucked right in the nose because you think* you ^now so much.” 

“And you, me friend, will be at me side to lick hell out of the 
man what tries it.” 

It was June and school was over. Patsy escorted Miss McCarthy 
home to avoid walking with Mick Mack. He knew the little man 
would get sentimental, want to exchange addresses, to plan other 
meetings, and Patsy wanted none of that. 

Patsy missed the classes. He w as sorry he hadn’t obtained Mick 
Mack’s address. Not that he liked the man. Oh, no! It was just 
that Patsy had a couple of things to say to him that he, Mick 
Mack, wouldn’t like at all. He felt he hadn’t put M’^k Mack in 
his place. He still had a thing or two he’d li^e to tell him. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 

Patsy had been in America a year. His steamship passage w r as paid 
in full and he owed nothing more on his clothes. He had about 
thirty dollars saved. He’d heard from his mother twice in the year. 
Both letters told him his had ftecn received and hoped more would 
follow. She»wrote no news of Maggie Rose or of the pettyle he 
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knew; of the village or of herself. Both letters were copied from 
Bertie’s book with no personal interpolations. 

Patsy felt he ought to leave Moriarity and get a better job but 
he didn't know how to go about it. Then he reasoned tha* a new 
job might be worse than the old. Eventually he decided it was 
better to put up with the drawbacks he had become used to than 
to take on unknown ones. Besides, in a way, he would have missed 
Mary. He was not at- all in love with her but he had come to 
depend on her kindness and her understanding ways. 

Each time hi thought of Biddy, however, he thought a new job 
couldn’t be worse than the one he had. She was t* nuisance. He 
suffered many indignities from her. She made him run trivial 
errands and help with the dishes. She made him listen to her tire- 
some views on life, love, drinking, religion end what not. When 
he showed hi^ lack of interest, she had a way of getting close to 
him and nudgyigVifn with her big, hard bust until she had him 
backed into a corner. There she* held him with her barrier bust 
and made him listen to her homilies. Jessie, one of the mares, had 
the same trick of nudging him into a corner and leaning against « 
him when he tried to curry her. 

Biddy was also getting what he called forward. She was the 
kind that, had he made advances to her, she'd have cracked his 
head open. But she was 41so the type who would crack his head 
open if he intimated that she wasn’t worth making advances to. 

She had him nudged into a comer one afternoon, trying to get 
him to agree with her that Teddy Roosevelt# had false teeth. He 
thought otherwise but was on the point of agreeing with her in 
order to get away, wjien she suddenly dropped the argument and, 
in plain earthy words, itiade him a point-blank proposition. 

Now Patrick Dennis was not one to refuse any bounty that 
came his way, but he liked his bounty young and fresh and sofdy 
yielding and not iron-bound like Biddy. 

*1 could not d<f so,” he blurted out, “with you.” 

“So you think you could do better, eh?” she said ominously. 

“ ’Tis not that,” he said placatingly, “but ’twould have to be 
with marrying.” 

God forgive the lie , he thought, tut what a grand , good way to 
get oitt of this sitcheeashun. 
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“I got to marry you for that ?” she gasped. "Why, you’re the last 
man I’d think of marrying.” 

"Who was asking you?” he said. "If I couldn’t do better . . 

"What’d you say?” she growled. 

"Nothing,” he said hastily. "And take me apology for it if I 
did. Sure and you’d make me a fine wife, the way you work hard 
and the way you’re healthy. . . .” 

"Oh, Paddy, dear!” She fluttered her eyes, 

"Only,” he continued, "I would want a younger woman . . . not 
too young,” he added hastily, afraid of insulting h£r again. 

“Someone about Miss Mary’s age?” ^he asked. 

"I do not think about her that way — as me wife,” he said 

"You think right,” she said. "She’d never marry a stable-boy.” 

"She could go farther and do worse,” said Patsy, stung. 

"Why, she wouldn’t even spit on the likes of you 

"She would so,” cried Patsy indignantly. g * 

The argument went on. 

Because of Biddy’s for ever saying that Mary wouldn’t spit on 
him and that he wasn’t fit to clean her shoes and because Moriarity 
was always warning him not to get ‘idears’ about his daughter, 
Patsy gave more and more thought to Mary. 

I don't want her , he thought, and the Lord knows she don't want 
me — and not because I'm a stable-boy either. This is not the old 
country , where the stable-boy docs not marry the lord's daughter. 
This is America , wlure ' tis the style , like Mick Mack would say , 
for the poor working man to marry the boss's daugi^er. Them 
books she gives me to read: all about poor boys what marries the 
rich boss's daughter and the poor boy thettowns the factory when 
the old man croaks. A thought struck him. Did she ask me to 
read that book thinking that I'd get the hint , marry her and . . . 
Ah, no, he decided; she ain't tricky the way w^men is. 

Is she far above me like Biddy says ? Sure, sAte has the gratid 
education sitting in school till she was twenty studying to be a 
teacher. And meself ? Six years of schooling I had. But did I not 
learn Latin good the way Father hit me on me head with his 
shillelagh (after Mass , to give* 1 ' him his due) when 1 didn't say it 
right when I was his altar boy? 
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She plays the piano , to be sure . But do I not have the ear for 
music the way l can — the way I could — keep time to any tune 
was played the while I jigged? 

She's rich and Ym poor . And that's the God's truth. But aH her 
father’s money couldn't buy for her what l $ do have for nothing: me 
youth. Ym twenty-one and she's twenty-seven . And that's old — 
old for a wompn not yet married. 

When 1 go walking ; I could walk with a girl on each arm for the 
asking. But poor Mjss Mary! Sure an ds he’s never had a man make 
up to her . Thin there is looks. She is sweet , but ah, she's plain in 
her face. So plain. And where is her shape? And fnc? Yd be lying 
to meself did 1 not tell meself Ym good-looking, and YU say an Act 
of Contrition for me pride in me looks before I sleep tfjis night. 

So Patsy came to his conclusion. She Wouldn't be so bad off 
marrying me « But I will not think of it , for do I not love Maggie 
Rose, and 1 cqjdct niver love another. And does she not wait for 
me with love? ' Tis a lie she has another feller. She could love no 
one else after me. And when I get me thousand dollars saved up, 
YU go back. YU tell her the waiting time is over and . . . 

And so he dreamed. 

It was September of his second year in America. After supper 
now, Patsy sat on the sthne bench in the paved area on to which 
the iron-grilled door of the basement dining-room opened. He'd 
sit there and smoke an after-supper pipe, trying to put off the 
time when he'd have to go back to his miserable little room. 

He watched the comings and goings of the people in the street 
and stared at the ijplk who climbed the step to ring Moriaritv's 
bell. He wasn’t at all ?nterested. He was curious. 

On Friday nights many policemen, in and out of uniform, came 
to the door. The procedure was always the same. A cop rang the 
bell. Moriarity appeared and pur out his hand. Instead of shaking 
it?the cop put something in it. The Boss put some of it back into 
the cop’s hand and the cop went down the stoop, saluting another 
cop who was on the way up. 

Eventually his curiosity made him ask Biddy what it was all 
about. She was appalled at his ignorance. 

“A # nd you living in the yard this year or more past«and vou don't 
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know? Why, ’tis graft, yes, it is, what The Boss is collecting. From 
the aitch-houses. They can’t run without paying. The madams 
pay the cops so the cops won’t run them in. The cops pay our 
Boss so he won’t snitch on them to the Big Cheese.” 

“And who is the Big Cfteese?” 

“The feller what takes half the graft The Boss collects from the 
cops what collects from the rriadams.” 

“Can’t The Boss be arrested for that?” 

“And who would arrest him?” 

“A cop.” 

“They can’t because all the cops is in on the graft, too, and who 
would arrest them}” 

One October night, Patsy was sitting on the stone bench smoking 
his stub-stem clay pipe when he saw a big cop heave himself up 
the stoop. He was used to the cops coming, buj this was different. 
This was a cop coming on Wednesday night. The otAer cops came 
on Friday night. 

The big cop pressed the button. Moriarity opened the door and 
put out his hand. Instead of putting something into it, the cop 
shook it warmly. The Boss, surprised, pulled his hand away and 
wiped it on his coat. 

“Excuse me,” said the cop. “I live in East New York but me 
beat is im Manhattan.” 

Patsy was alerted. There was something about that voice . . . 

“What the hell are jou doing here then, in my precinct? Go 
see the commissioner if you want a transfer.” 

“I came to see about . . .” Patsy lost the rest becaus^ the big 
cop’s voice dropped to a whisper. But he was' sure he heard his 
name mentioned. “And this is his address,” concluded the cop in 
his normal voice. The Boss leaned down over the stoop."* 

“Boy?” Patsy looked up. The Boss waited. Patsy got to his feet. 
Still The Boss waited. Patsy took the pipe from his mouth. Theji 
Moriarity spoke. “Patrick, the officer wants to see you. Take him 
to your room.” 

Patsy was up the ladder in a hurry. He lit the paraffin lamp 
while the big cop, with many a >igh and a wheeze, hoisted himself 
up the ladder. The cop removed his helmet. There was^that 
nimbus of red around his bald head. . . . The cop looked around 
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for a place to sit. His feet hurt so. But there was only one chair 
in the room, and he was too polite to take it without an invitation. 
Finally Patsy sat on the cot and the big man took the chair. He 
sighed in relief. 

He introduced himself: “I'm the fellel what licked you back in 
County Kilkenny nearly two years ago.” Yes, Patsy had known 
it was Big Red. And what did lie want of him now Patsy 
wondered. 

“I don't hold it against meself that I licked you. I thought it was 
right at the time. And I'm hoping that you'll let bygones be by- 
gones being's everythingTurned out fine in the end.” 

Patsy's heart leaped up. Everything turned out fine, Big Red 
said. Could that mean that Maggie Rose was in America now with 
her big brother and Big Red had come to ask Patsy to marry his 
sister? Yes. "^Thrt's what he must have come for. And he'd marry 
Maggie Rose. 0 Yes, he would ! 

“Yes. It all turned out fine for you and for me sister. You've got 
a good job and me baby sister . . .'' 

Eagerly Patsy leaned forward and put his hami on Big Red's 
knee. He was so happy he could hardly speak. “Maggie Rose! 
Where is she? How is she?” 

“She's happy as a ljtrk.” He smiled tenderly. “She's expecting ” 

“Expecting? Expecting wliat?” 

“Sure and you must have heard? She married a few months 
after you left.” 

“Who . . . who married?” croaked Patsy. 

“Me siSfer. 'Twas from her husband I got your address.” 

“Wliat husband F' 

“Hers. You know him. The feller wliat sold you the ticket to 
run away from me to America.” Big Red laughed. “He was quite 
a ketch, I hear, the way he came ten miles on his bicycle twdcc a 
week to court her." 

“He married her on me own wheel?” said Patsy, bewildered. 
“And the money given me for it stolen?” 

“How's that?” asked Big Red, equally perplexed. 

“The Liverpool sport?” 

“I can't tell you what make 'twas.” 

“So she is married,” said Patsy drearily. 
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“That she is. And happy, she writes me. Ah, I did you wrong,” 
said Big Red humbly, “crossing the sea to come between you. 
Many’s the Novena I did for it. Ach, why was we all against you? 
I was the worst. But me own mother did her best to make the 
trouble and your mother God rest her soul, wouldn’t listen to 
me. . . .” 

“Me mother?” interrupted Patsy. “You said ‘G<?d rest . . ,’?*’ 

That’s how Patsy found out his mother had died. It was almost 
too much to bear. Within a few minutes he knew he’d lost his 
Maggie Rose and his mother lor ever. Big Red kept talking, 
hoping ro get hfrn over the first shock. 

He assured the boy his mother had not died alone. Her oldest 
boy, Neelcyfwho had gone to Australia before Patsy was born, 
had returned to her a &w months before her death, Neeley's wife 
having died and his children long since scattered or married. 

Patsy hcld-in his grief. He didn’t want Big Red to ?ee him weep. 
Men wept only before women; not before other men. When Patsy 
could hold back his grief no longer, he excused himself to Big Red, 
saying he needed to wash his face. He went down and washed in 
the horse-trough. His tears mingled freely with the water from the 
tap. He thought as he wept. 

Had I but stayed a while longer he thought in anguish, I could 
have held Maggie Rose to me and now , with me mother gone, the 
way would have been clear for Maggie Rose and me. Not that Yd 
have me mother die. But if she had to go . . . 

He dried his face with the rough towel that had been issued him 
at the house and knelt before the trough to say his pra'tpr for the 
dead. The horses shifted weight in me dark stable and made the 
straw rustic, and Patsy was glad for the company of the sound. The 
big yellow cat weaved towards him, arched its back ai d leaned 
against his thigh for an instant, then sat close to him, lifted a paw 
and started to wash itself. Patsy felt less aloneifor the closeness of 
the cat. 

When he got back to his room, Big Red had Patsy’s suit and 
shirt, tie, socks and shoes laid out. He urged Patsy to dress up. 

“ ’Tis not right you spend the evening alone,” said Big Red. 
“The last thing me Lottie saicV to me when I left the house was: 
4 You bring him home with you, hear? Don’t let the poor boy stay 
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alone with his sorrow the night long.’ Ah f you’ll like me Lottie,” 
said Big Red. “She’ll take your mother’s place in a way.” 

Patsy went because he didn’t want to be alone. Big Tim held his 
arm. He thought the awareness of another human being would 
help Patsy a little. He held him the orly way he knew how: the 
way he held a man he was arresting — his right hand clasped firmly 
about Patsy’s upper left arm, Patsy pulled close to him and pro- 
pelled a few steps before Big Red. It looked like an arrest, Big Red 
being in uniform; but that’s the way he walked with his Lottie too, 
whether he #as in uniform or not. People in the street reacted. 

Those whose pleasure rame from the ill luck oi‘ others thought: 
I don’t know what he did but I’m glad they caught him . Kinder 
people thought: The poor thing ! So young to go vSrong. I hope 
they’re easy on him. 

The Moriarity household watched him leave with the police- 
man. Biddy patched from behind the bars of the basement dining- 
room window. The Boss and The Missus watched from behind the 
lace curtains of the parlour and Mary watched alone from the 
music-room. They saw how pale and drawn his fac^ looked under 
the street light. 

Biddy was sure in her mind that Patsy Moore had raped a 
servant girl and got her in the family way. The Missus was sure 
he’d stolen a bag of money because it would be Christmas soon 
and he wanted to buy presents for everyone. 

Moriarity had it figured out. The big cop was a stool pigeon sent 
by the reform candidate who hoped to be* elected in November. 
The cop e 'as taking Patsy away so that the higher-ups of the re- 
form party could force him to inform on the activities of him, 
Michael Moriarity. ; 

Only Mary felt the truth. He has had news that grieved him , 
she thought. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 

Lottie made up a little party for Patsy. She sent Big Red out to 
the delicatessen for smoked white fish, slabs of cleamy, smoked. 
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sturgeon and wedges of smoked eel. She gave him instructions to 
get a dozen bottles of light beer — off the ice. (She didn't think 
it was refined to run down for a pail of draught beer when company 
came.) 

Lottie thoughtfully pl\pd Patsy with food. “Eat,” she said. “It 
will help you forget your sorrows and troubles.” 

Big Red asked for permission to soak his feet. # He explained 
that he'd gone to Moriarity's directly from work and hadn't had 
an opportunity . . . His request was graciously granted by wife 
and guest. 

The food was* gone, the beer was nearly gone, and they had a 
hard time digging up things to talk about. Big Red thought a 
little entertainment was in order. He asked Lottie to sing. She 
demurred, as was proper, and modestly confessed she had never 
had her voice cultivated. Big Red told her she was t<y> bashful for 
her own good. He told Patsy that she had a gAnS v^ice. She broke 
down under the coaxing and said she’d sing if Big Red would 
accompany her on his bugle. He demurred too, because in polite 
society one must not be too eager to show off one's talent. After 
the coaxing had gone on too long and Patsy and Lottie were about 
to take his word for it that he couldn't blow r a note, he gave in, 
rummaged in the clothes closet, and came up with his bugle. 

He stood in the middle of the parlour in his bare feet and, after 
a few false starts, he played a stirring reveille. After he had got 
all of the neighbours’ children out of bed, he tapered off, stood at 
attention holding his •bugle over his heart, while Lottie sang: 

Oh, the-e-e-yice man 
Is a nice man . . . 

When her song was done, he lifted his bugle and played a long- 
drawn-out lights out. Widely, who had ari.«en from his cot at 
reveille, now crawled back after lights out. It lfad been a shftrt 
day for him. Lottie waited until the boy was sound asleep again 
before she suggested they ought to get Widdy up to recite 
‘Hiawatha'. Big Red went in and shook him awake. 

Widdy stood in the middle %i the parlour. He took a short cut 
through the coaxing. He was anxious to get back to bed. 
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By the shores of Gitche Gumee, 

By the shining Big-Sea- Water, 

Stood the wigwam of Nokomis. 

Daughter of the Moon, Nokomis. 

He droned on and on and on in a monotonous sing-song. When 
he had finished, Patsy clapped in delirious and noisy delight — not 
in praise, but in deep gratitude that the interminable droning was 
at an end. Widdy wanted to go back to bed, but Big Red ordered 
him to wait for the treat of the evening. 

“This you must not mis/*, me son,” he said. He‘cu|ned to Patsy. 
“Would you now, Pathrick, dance one of your grand old Irish jigs 
for us?” 

Lottie put her hands together and ma^e a sound of ecstasy. 
Patsy shook ,*his head. Well, that was right — to refuse at first; 
not to seem e^ger. ’‘They understood. He wanted his full shaie 
of coaxing. 

“Pretty please?” begged Lottie. “With whipped cream on top?” 

“I couldn’t,” said Patsy. 

“Don’t be like that, boy,” said Big Red heartily. 

Under the coaxing, Patsy’s feet started to tingle. The rotation 
of the steps raced through his mind. He was about to make the 
speech of acceptance, J T-might-be-a-little- rusty, but-ril-try,’ when 
Widdy had to put in his two cents’ worth. 

“Hey, Pop! Ain’t this the feller you licked that time you went 
to Ireland, when he was jigging?” 

“Oh, Wjddy!” moaned Lottie piteously. 

“Shut up, son,” Sc'jid Big Red, low and ominously. 

“But, Pop!” Widdy made puzzled peaks out of his eyebrows. 
“You saM You told me and Mom how you licked the . . 

The back of Big Red’s hand, with tufts of red hair on the 
knuckles, made an ' arc and landed on Wicldy’s cheek. The blow 
seiit the kid hale- way across the parlour. 

“That’ll learn you,” said Big Red. “You and your Nokomis!” 

“It’s past his bed-time,” said Lottie. 

“What’s he doing up so late then?” He turned to yell at Widdy. 
“Get back in bed,” he shouted, “where you belong ! ” 

1 cduld kill him , thought Patsy. Him and his wh*lp! 
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“I got to go,” said Patsy. 

“Now,” said Big Red, “you know how kids is.” 

“You can’t go,” wailed Lottie. “I was just going to make some 
strong hot coffee and send Timmy down to see if the baker’s is 
still open and get a crumb cake.” 

“I’ll thank you for me cap and for nothing else,” said Patsy. 

Lottie, with tears in her eyes, begged him to *stay. Big Red 
assured him that he wouldn’t have had it happen for a million 
dollars, but what can you do with kids? When^they saw that 
Patsy was not to be moved, Big Red went to the door with him 
and said the correct farewell words : 

“Now that you know the way to our house, don’t be a stranger.” 

“May Gcftl strike me dead,” said Patsy passionately, “if I ever 
set foot in this house Sgainl” 

“I had enough out of you,” said Big Reck “A jnistake was made. 
All right ! I apologised. What do I get back? Ma^»God strike you 
dead if you ever . . . You listen to me: may I drop dead if I ever 
let you set foot in this house again!” 

“Yeah?” said Patsy. 

“Yeah! And another thing: once I crossed the ocean to give 
you a good licking. This time I just got to cross Newtown Creek 
to give you more where that first licking came from.” 

“Yeab?” 

“Yeah!” 

“Yeah?” repeated Patsy. “Well, listen!” He opened the door 
and put one foot out! “I’ll bury youse all,” shouted Patsy. “And 
enjoy me bowl of pot cheese after the funeral.” 

Then -he ran like hell. 


CHAPTER NINI? 

Mary, sitting at her window and waiting for Patsy, saw him come 
home about i a.m. He had stopped in at the saloon to have a few 
beers and to brood. He climljcd up to his loft and without light- 
ing the lamp threw himself on his cot. 

Mary slipped out of the house in her dressing-gown ancl bed- 
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room slippers. She stood at the foot of the ladder leading to the 
loft. One of the horses whinnied, and for a second she was afraid 
someone would awaken in the house. She waited. No light went 
on. She called Patsy’s name. He didn’t answer, pretending not to 
hear. She climbed up to his room. He lie the lamp. She went to 
the table and turned the lamp low. He was in a panic. 

“Miss Mary, please go,” he said. “God help me if your father 
finds you in me room this late.” 

“Never mind my father,” she said. “Patrick, please tell me 
all about it.” He shook his head. “You’ve had bad news from 
Ireland.” He said nothing.** “Is it your mother?” He turned away 
from her. 

“I am your friend, Patrick. Tell your friend your troubles. Don’t 
hold them to yourself. A trouble shared is a trouble halved. Tell 
me, Patrick, ft m?y help.” 

He broke down a little and started telling her. He spoke of his 
boyhood, his mother, Rory-Boy and Maggie Rose. He told of 
being whipped by Big Red and how he had sneaked out of Ireland 
and how his money had been stolen his first day in America. And 
then he told of his mother’s death and Maggie Rose’s marriage 
and the humiliating evening at Big Red’s home. 

Her eyes were filled^, with tears all during his story. 

“And now,” he concluded, “me old life is gone and the/tew life 
I’m making ... I mean the new life everyone is making for me 
is no good. I don’t like nobody no more and I don’t want nobody 
to like me.” 

“You defrt mean that, Patrick. You say that because you’ve 
been so hurt; and scralone in a strange land.” 

“I mean it. I’m never going to give nothing to nobody and I’m 
going to take everything I can get from everybody.” 

She smiled at his boyish ultimatum. “Alt, no, Patrick,” she said. 
“You could never lfve like that. Why, you’re so young — so full 
of life. Everyone would like you so much if only you’d let 
people. . . .” 

Suddenly, he broke down and wept piteously. She held out her 
arms in compassion. . 

“Come to me, Patrick dear,” she said. “Come to me.” 

She stood before him, her arms outstretched towards him. Her 
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loose robe concealed the way she was straight up and down with- 
out curves. Her hair hung loose to her waist and the golden lamp- 
light made her pass for pretty. 

Because he was so lonesome and so starved for love, he went to 
her. She held him tightly and kept saying: “There now. There 
now.” She was like a mother soothing a child. “There now,” she 
said. He put his arms about her waist and she stroked his shoulder 
and said: “There now. Don’t cry any more/' 

They held each other. But no matter how tightly they held 
each other, there was no blending. Her body stayed straight and 
stiff. It did not know how to relax against his. 

He thought of the last time he had held Maggie Rose — how her 
little waisAurved in and her thighs curved out. He remembered 
the evening. He hatP stood with one foot up on a stone wall and 
she had leaned against him. He remembered how his upraised 
thigh had fitted the curve of her waist anefhow^he curve of his 
arm fitted all around her. 

When a girl and a man fit together so grand , he thought, sure 
God made them for each other. And why did I ever leave me own 
Maggie Rose? He sighed. 

And this good girl Ym holding in me arms now , he thought 
sadly, we will never fit together . 

He \^as quiet and she thought he was comforted. “I will leave 
you now,” she said. She waited. He kissed her cheek. He held the 
lamp so that she could find her way down from his loft. 

After she had slipped back into the house, he came down from 
his loft and stood in the yard. He leaned against th* stable and 
smoked his pipe and thought of Mary — ho#r good she was; how 
kind and understanding. He felt warm toVards her. It was almost 
like love. Then his mood was broken. Biddy cam? out from 
behind a snowball bush. 

“Ah, so,” she said. “So me pretty man chShged his mind about 
waiting for the marrying before he did — you kftow what.” 

“Go away, Biddy,” he said wearily. 

“That I won’t till I’ve had me say.” 

He looked at her with aversion. Her hair was in a thick braid 
down her back and the end of it twitched and writhed around her 
backside like* a black snake. She wore a crepe kimono and hlr flesh 
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was unconfined beneath it. There was a continuous movement 
under the kimono as though something were boiling inside. Patsy 
winced. 

1 wonder do them things hurt her, he thought, and them not 
being hoisted up and resting on top of the corset . 

“I seen youse,” she said. “There I was sleeping and I heard this 
noise and what do I do but I wake up. First, I thought it was only 
the horses nooling arbund in the straw. Then I looked up at your 
window and saw youse spooning against the lamplight.” 

“Go back to bed,” he said. He emptied his pipe by tapping it 
against the heel of his shoe?. He stamped out the few live ashes and 
turned to go back to his room. “Good night,” he said. 

“Listen!” she raised her voice. “I’m going to tell Ihe Boss on 
you. On the both of youse.” 

“Do so,” he*whispered savagely, “and IT1 tell The Boss on youl 
How you put hr* your Thursday night off by working in Madame 
Della’s aitch-house in Greenpoint.” 

She sucked in her breath and her face looked purple in the 
moonlight. “ Tis a black lie,” she choked out. 

“I know it,” he agreed. “But The Boss will take it for true. For 
is he not the one who likes to think the worst of everyone?” 

“You’ll see!” she tlpeatencd. 

At breakfast next morning, Mary told her parents of the death 
of Patsy’s mother. 

“Is he an orphan then?” asked The Missus. 

“Why n*t?” said Mike. “And we all got to go some day.” He 
poured condensed milk over cooked ground horse’s oats in a soup- 
plate. 

“Papa,” 1 said Mary, “Patrick’s too good for the stable. He 
wasn’t meant to be a servant. Couldn’t you use your influence . . . 
pull ... to get him better work?” 

1 Nothing doiftg,” said her father. “I’ll not give meself the 
trouble of breaking in a new stable-boy.” 

“At least, then, let him have that empty room on the top floor 
of the house. That stable room isn’t fit for a man to live in.” 

“The next thing you know,” he said jokingly, “you’ll be wanting 
to maVry him.” 
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“I do,” she said quietly. “And I will if he asks me.” 

“Yah-ha-ha! Yah-ha-ha!” laughed Mike. “You and the stable- 
boy ! That's rich. Ya-ha . . .” 

Then something unprecedented happened. The Missus spoke 
up to The Boss ! “I don't see nothing to laugh at,” she said. 

He put down his spoon with meticulous care. “What did you 
say, Missus?” he asked ominously. 

“She’s going on twenty-eight,” said The Missus. “So far no one 
ashed her to get married.” (Mary winced.) “So I say if the boy 
wants to marry her, let him. She might not get no other chance.” 

“What did you say?” roared Mike, picking up his napkin ring 
as though to throw it at her. 

The Missftis jumped up so suddenly that her chair fell over back- 
ward. “Nothing,” sh? whispered. “1 didn’t say nothing. Excuse 
me.” She scuttled out of the room. 

“Sec what you done?” Mike asked his daughter. •“You and your 
loony talk at the table. Made your mother so nervous she couldn’t 
cat.” 

“Excuse me, Papa,” said Mary quietly. “I’m almost late for my 
class.” She left him alone with his now cold horse’s oats. 

Patsy was sweeping the pavement. The Boss peeped through the 
lace curtains and watched Mary as she stopped to talk to the 
stable- hpy- She seemed to be talking eagerly. He saw Patsy nocl 
his head from time to time and he saw them smile at each other. 
She patted the boy’s shO( , der in farewell. He waved to her when 
she turned for a backward look. 

Mike waited until Mary had tinned the corner before he went 
down to deal with Patsy. He can e up silemly behind him and 
shouted “You!” It pleased him when P;?tsy almost dropped his 
broom. 

“Listen, you ! You keep your place. Hear? Let me see you get- 
ting friendly with Miss Mary and you’ll heaPfrom me. Get me?” 

“She wants to be me friend. ’Tis kind of he if” 

“I told you before: she’s kind to everyone. Even the mongrel 
dogs on the street. And I tell you again: don’t get idears.” 

“What idears?” 

“Like you think you’re good enough to marry her.” 

“I do not have such an idear. But if I wanted to marry her and 





she wanted to marry me, whose business would it be? Only ours, 
being’s we’re both of age. But rest your mind. I’m not thinking 
of marrying.” 

"I'm glad to hear it,” said Mike sarcastically. "Because me 
daughter ain’t thinking of marrying either — especially marrying 
a stable-boy.” 

"I wasn’t born a stable-boy,” said Patsy quietly. "You made me 
one. And Mary . . 

“Miss Mary^” corrected Mike. 

"Mary,” continued Patsy evenly, "don’t look on me as just a 
stable-boy.” n f 

"Deary me, no,” said Mike mincingly. "She loves you.” 

"Yes,” said Patsy quietly. 11 

"And you love her?” 

Patsy hesitate^, before he answered. He said: "I’m attached 
to her.” 

"Attached to her! Attached, you say, Mister Path rick Dennis 
Moore! And would it be that she’s me only child and she and 
her husband would fall in for all of me property and money 
when me and The Missus dies have anything to do with this 
here attachment?” 

“Yes,” said Patsy. "If I have to put up with the likes of you for a 
father-in-law, by God, I’d deserve the property and the nymcy.” 

"Get off me property,” bellowed Mike. "Get the hell out of me 
house!” 

"Stable,” corrected Patsy. 

"You’re ack ed ! No recommendation. Pack up your rags and 
get!” 

Patsy cfidn’t pack up and he didn’t 'get’, because the next day 
he and Mary were married by a clerk in City Hall. 


CHAPTER TEN 

They came straight home from City Hall. The Missus wept because 
there hadn’t been a big church wedding with a Nuptial Mass. But 
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Mary seemed very happy. From time to time she looked at the 
wedding ring on her finger and smiled at Patsy. Patrick Dennis 
swaggered with his hands in his pockets and grinned at his father- 
in-law. Biddy stood listening behind a half -closed door with her 
mouth hanging open in amazement. 

Mike Moriarity was the only one who didn’t act normal. He 
acted as though he were thinking; as though he had been stricken 
speechless. His silence made his wife and daughter nervous. 

“Won’t you wish me luck, Papa?” said Mary. 

“Let’s see your papers” he said suddenly, frervously but 
happily, she got her marriage certificate out of her reticule and 
gave it to him. He examined it. “Ha!” he said. “So you wasn’t 
married by% priest?” 

“No.” 

“There wasn’t time,” began Patsy. 

“And you came right home from City^Hall?i’ asked Mike, 
ignoring Patsy. 

“Of course. Papa.” 

“Good!” He gave an order to his wife. “Missus, get me hat 
and coat.” 

“Now, Michael,” she started to say. 

“Quiet!” he shouted. 

“I mejn,” said The Missus timidly, “couldn’t we have a glass of 
wine first? All of us? Kind of celebrate?” 

‘There’ll be a celebration all right, later on,” he said grimly. 
“But not what you think.” 

“Where you going now?” asked The Missus. The* she said: 
“Excuse me for asking.” 

“I’m going straight to Judge Cronin ?md get this marriage 
annulled.” 

“You can’t!” wailed The Missus. 

“Sure I can. Cronin owes me a favour.” 

“I mean they’re married good.” 

“Oh no, they ain’t. Didn’t you hear her say they came right 
back from City Hall without stopping anywheres?” 

“But ...” 

“That means the marriage wasn’t con . . . consa ... It wasn’t 
consumed!” he said triumphantly. He rushed out of the Rouse. 
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The Missus ran after him. “You can’t, Michael,” she panted as 
she caught up with him. 

“Don't you tell me what to do.” 

“But what will she do with the baby?” wailed The Missus. “And 
she not married?” 

He stopped so suddenly that his Missus bumped into him. He 
grabbed her arm. “What baby?” he asked. 

“Mary's and his.” ■ 

“How do you know?” 

“Biddy told'me.” 

“How does she know?”* 

“She saw Mary up in his room. In her night-gown, Biddy said. 
And they was hugging and kissing . . The Missus blushed. 
“. . . and all. Biddy saw the whole thing.” 

“Why’n’t she tell me?” 

“Because she was kfraid of Patrick. He said he’d kill her if she 
told. That’s what she said to me, anyways.” 

Slowly he walked back to the house with The Missus jogging 
along beside him. Arriving home, he gave her his hat and coat 
to hang up, and, without a word to anyone, he went into his den 
and locked the door. Alone there, he put his head down on his 
desk and wept. 

He wept because all the plans he’d had for liis daughter had 
come to nothing. When she was twenty, he had hoped she’d marry 
a young lawyer he knew who he thought had a wonderful future. 
But Marv had been too shy to encourage the young man. Now 
the young^aw'yer was Assistant District Attorney. Had a chance 
of being Governor $omc day. Moriarity had dreamed of saying: 
“Me son-in-law, the Governor . . .” 

As the* years went by, he was convinced she’d never marry. 
Well, there were compensations in that, too. He could count on 
her to grow old devoted to him; to attend to his well-being if his 
w?ie died before' him. That dream had gone now. And he wept 
for that. 

But fundamentally he wept because he knew his daughter was 
sweet and good and honest. She was too good — much too good — 
for someone like Patrick Dennis Kloore. That almost broke his 
heart!! 
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They ate supper together- It was a sad wedding feast. No one 
knew what to say and everyone was apprehensive of Biddy, who 
served them with poor grace, banging the dishes down and 
muttering to herself. 

After supper they weut upstairs to the parlour and sat in the 
chilly room. Mike sat in morose silence while Patsy and the two 
women tried to make conversadon. The Missus Risked Mary to 
play the piano. She requested ‘Over the Waves’. Mary said her 
fingers were too stiff from the chill of the room. Then her father 
broke his silence and asked her to play 'Molly MSone’. Because 
she wished to ingratiate herself with him,*>he played a chorus of 
the ballad, then closed the piano. 

They sat there. The evening wore on. The Missus dozed in her 
chair. Black shad o ws^appea red under Mary's eyes. Patsy began 
yawning and got The Boss to yawning, too. No one wanted to 
be indelicate enough to suggest going to beA. f'ir^dly Patsy took 
charge of the situation. He got up, stretched his arms and yawned. 

“I’m going to bed,’* he said. “I’m that tired.” He held out his 
•hand to his wife. “Come, Mary.” Hand in hand they went to the 
door. 

“Where are you taking her?” asked Mike. 

“To me room,” said Patsy. “Over the stable.” 

Mike srood up. “Me daughter wasn’t raised to sleep in a stable,” 
he said. 

“Neither was my husband,” said Mary. 

“Michael,” said The Missus timidly, “surely in this big house 
there is a room . . 

“We’ll, sleep in my room,” said Mary. T^e two women stood 
silent, waiting for Mike’s outburst. He safcl nothing. 

Patsy went to The Missus. “Good night, me sweep mother,” 
he said. He kissed her check. The Missus beamed and gave him 
a fierce, loving hug. 

“Good night,” he said to Mike, and held ouPhis hand. Mike 
ignored it. 

Mary kissed her mother, then went to her father, put her arms 
around his neck and rested her head on his chest. 

“Oh, Papa,” she said, Tm # so happy. Please don’t spoil it for 
me.” 
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Tenderly, he stroked his daughter's hair with one hand and held 
out his other hand to his son-in-law. 

“Be good to this good girl,” he said to Mary's husband. 

Later, they were married by a priest. «The Missus didn't want 
them to be married in the parish in which they lived. She said they 
were too well known and people would think it was 'funny' — her 
daughter being married without a veil or bridesmaid or Nuptial 
Mass. 

They were married in the adjoining parish of Williamsburg by 
Father Flynn, a priest ticvVy come to the neighbourhood. He was 
very nice to them. 

The marriage disrupted the household. Biddy announced it was 
beneath her to wait on an ex-servant, even if he had married The 
Boss’s daughter §h<? turned in her notice and they had to break- 
in a new servant girl. And The Missus and Mary decided it was 
not becoming for a member of the family to be a stable-boy. Patsy 
agreed with them. Mike had to get a new stable-boy and Patsy* 
was released from his menial and odorous chores. 

Mary lost her teaching job when she married. Married women 
were not permitted to teach in the state schools. Therefore Mike 
had to support Patsy 3md Mary and pay a new stable-boy inro 
the bargain. 

Patsy hung around the house all clay smoking his pipe of clay 
and picking out 'Chopsticks’ with two fingers on the piano. He 
was very living to Mary and courtly to his mother-in-law. Both 
women worshipped Jiim. 

The Missus bloomed 1 under Patsy’s attentions and she stopped 
scuttling for a while. He called her ‘Mother’, which thrilled her. 
He stopped addressing Mike as ‘Sir’. He called him ‘Hey, Boss!' 
which irritated Mifcc. Patsy got things out of Mike by using 
M&ry's name. Mike referred to this process as 'bleeding me 
white’. 

“Hey, Boss, me wife says . . .” 

“You mean, me daughter says . . /' 

“Me wife says I need a new suit. # Me wife says I'm a disgrace to 
me fiAe father-in-law the way me backside is showing through me 
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pants — they is that worn out. And the way me bare feet is on 
the ground for want of soles on me brogans. So . . 

So Mike bought him new clothes. If Mary knew her husband 
was using her to get things from her father, she never said a word 
about it. 

“Me wife . . .” 

“Me daughter . . .” 

“Me wife says I’m getting to be a reglar mully-cuddle the way I 
sit in the house day and night with only wimmen folks. ‘Be like 
me father/ says me wife. ‘Have the grand life likeTne dear father 
and he amongst the men all day/ ” 

“Me daughter don't talk that way.” 

“Them wfts her words. ‘Take a night off once a week,' she says, 
‘and stand up to the t&r with the boy-sis and have your schooner 
of cool beer. Or two/ ” 

So The Boss gave him a dollar once a wetk foi^a night on the 
town. 

• One night, six months later, The Boss and his Missus were pre- 
paring for bed. She scuttled into the double brass bed and lay 
tight against the wall to displace as little space as possible. He sat 
down on the side of the bed to pull off his congress gaiter shoes. 
His wcjght made her bounce up and down once or twice. As 
usual he was complaining about his son-in-law. 

(During the day, about the house and also in public, she seemed 
frightened of him, affd he never spoke to her without shouting or 
without sarcasm. But at night, in the privacy of thm room and 
bed they had shared for thirty years, they turned into congenial 
companions.) 

“Me patience is used up, Molly,” he said. “Out he gefes as soon 
as she has the babv.” 

“What baby, Micky?" 

“Mark's. And,” he added grudgingly, “his'n. 

“Oh, they're not going to have a baby,” she said brighdy. 

“But you said. You told me that Biddy told you. She told you 
that she saw them two nights before they was married. And they 
was intimate.” 

“Oh, Micky, you know what a liar Biddy always was.” 
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He sat there aghast, holding a shoe in his hand. “So I’ve been 
thricked into this marriage! And that’s how the durtee cuckoo 
got into me clean nest ! ” 

“Say your rosary and come to bed, Micky.” 

“I got to find some way of getting him out of me house. But 
how?” 

“You could. get him a job and give them a house to live in. 
That’s how.” 

“Hm. That’s not a bad idear, Molly. I’ll start thinking on it to- 
morrow.” He got into bed. “Now where’s me beads?” 

“Under your pillow <hkoi always.” 

Moriarity pulled wires and cut red tape and bribed and black- 
mailed and got his son-in-law T a job with the Department of 
Sanitation. He was asked whether he wafited his son-in-law on 
garbage-collecting. He was tempted to say yes, but he knew he 
couldn’t push fatsy that far. So he got him a job as street-cleaner. 

Then he gave his daughter and her husband a house of their 
very own to live in. 

Among Mike’s holdings was a two-family frame house inf 
Williamsburg on what was then known as Ewcn Street. Fifteen 
years before, Mike had bought it for five hundred down and a 
first mortgage of three hundred and a loan of two hundred. This 
was in the years when property was still cheap. 

In those old days the plumbing was an out-house in the yard, 
people drew water from a community pump down the street, the 
lighting was from paraffin lamps and htating came from a 
cooking range in the kitchen and a ‘parlour* siove in the front 
room. 

Recently gaslight aifd w ater had been installed in the house. 
Mike haeftaken a small wood-shed attached to the house and made 
it into a bathroom of sorts : a small tin tub boarded with wood, and 
a toilet and wash-bdfcvl. Upstairs, a toilet had been put into a bed- 
room cupboard tod a sink in the kitchen. Mike had paid off the 
two-hundred-dollar loan and then turned around and got a 
thousand-doll ar mortgage on the ‘improved’ house. The upstairs 
flat let for fifteen a month and the downstairs for twenty. One 
half or the other was usually without tenants. Mike made no 
attenfpt to pay off the thousand -dollar mortgage. He simply paid 
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the interest and kept 'renewing' the mortgage. The taxes were 
still low. Since he put no money into improvements, the rent was 
a decent little profit on his original five-hundred-dollar investment. 

This was the house he turned over to his daughter and her 
husband. He made a little speech when he turned over the deed, 
ending up with: “ 'Tis your very own, now.” 

The mortgage and the unlet upstairs apartment .were their very 
own, too. 

Mary got a yoman in for a day to help her scrub and clean up 
the house. She had two hundred dollars saved fro^tn her teaching 
job and Patsy had nearly a hundred. TSie^ had the rooms upstairs 
and downstairs cheerfully papered and the woodwork painted. 
Mary was Allowed to take the bedroom furniture from her room 
at home and she and'l^atsy bought what additional furniture was 
needed. She made muslin curtains for the windows«and set up her 
hand-painted china plates on the shelf that*ran tl^e length of the 
kitchen wall. 

She was able to let the upstairs apartment soon after they had 
•taken over the house. She made it very plain to Patsy that the 
rent was to be used entirely for raxes and mortgage interest and 
payments on the mortgage itself. 

Mary liked her little home but Patsy didn't like it one bit. To 
Mary was a great adventure — creating a home of their own. 
Patsy liked the brownstone house on Bushwick Avenue much 
better. He liked that neighbourhood and he had liked not work- 
ing while living there with Mary. lie hated his job. Nearly every 
evening he visited his father-in-law and complained about every- 
thing. Now he referred to Mary as Moriar^ty’s daughter rather 
than as his, Patsy’s, wife. 

“ 'Tis a disgrace that your only daughter has to lAe in that 
cellar with a winder in it that you name a home. Tis a shame 
that a high-toned woman like your daughttf has a husband who 
has to shovel horse manure all day to support Hfcr.” 

“Stop your belly-aching, me boy,” said Moriarity. “Times is 
hard and men is out of work and banks is closing down. But let 
me tell you: I figured it out. The country is sound.” 

“I read that too,” said Patsy. “In last night's World .” 

“They say there's a panic on,” said Mike. “But what's tlftt to a 
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man fixed like you? You got a house to live in. Nobody can take 
that away from you. You got a city job. Can't be sacked. You 
get your pension when you retire. And your wife gets a pension 
when you die.” 

"God forbid I” said Patsy. He waited,*but Mike didn’t second 
the motion by an ‘amen’ or by knocking on wood. 

"Say 1 Did me daughter take her money out of the bank like 1 
told her?” 

"We took our money out. Yes.” 

"That's goocl, because your bank closed this morning.” 

"We only had eight* dollars in it. She — I mean, we — paid the 
interest and some of the taxes just last week and eight dollars was 
all was left. And you,” asked Patsy shrewdly, "wal you lucky 
enough to get all yours out before your ba^ik closed up?” 

"That I did And in plenty of time, too.” 

"I bet it was # more1:han eight dollars,” suggested Patsy. 

Wouldn’t you like to know , thought Mike. He said: "Well, it 
wasn't a forchune, but enough, enough. It’s safe under me mattress 
now. If anything happens to me, God forbid . . .” 

He waited. Thought Patsy: He didn’t say ( amen’ for me when 
I said , c die } God forbid’. So I’m not going to say it for him. 

"Tell The Missus . . .” continued Mike. 

"You mean me new mother?” interrupted Patsy. 

You bastard , breathed Mike under his breath. "Well, just tell 
her that the money is in a old sock under the mattress.” 

Stubbornly, Patsy went back to his cbmplaining. "I still 
don't like «o shovel manure— panic or no panic; pension or no 
pension.” 

"It won’t be for eve?. Some day you will be superintent’ and 
stand on ftie street in kid gloves making other men shovel manure. 
And sure, your house ain’t no marble mansion. . . .” 

“That can be saicPagain,” agreed Patsy. 

€ But 'tis only •temporary against the time when you and me 
daughter get everything I own; me big house and me carriage 
and fine horses and all of me money. And it might be sooner than 
you or me think. Me old ticker ain't acting so good.” He pressed 
his hand to his heart. 

PatSy shivered because The Boss had not knocked wood when 
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he spoke of his failing heart. Patsy had an impulse to knock wood 
for Moriarity. But he squelched it* Let the bastid knock his own 
wood, he decided. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 

The way tiling^ turned out, Patsy and Mary were never to come 
into Mike’s fortune. The reform party won the neA election, and, 
true to its platform, the new ad ministration* started the Big Clean* 
up. The bright, new District Attorney polished up his armour, 
buckled hiiAsclf into it and went out after the grafters, crying 
“Corruption! Corruption!” all the way. Little grafters ran for 
their holes. Medium-sized grafters, like Moriarity^couldn’t find 
holes to hide in. 

The Big Cheese saved his rind, that is, his skin, by turning 
State’s evidence. Officious men came to Mike Moriarity’s house 
tind shook rattling papers in his face and attached everything he 
had: his house and furniture and stable and horses and carriage 
and even Mary’s piano. Too late, Mike wished he had let Mary 
take it with her. 

The men busted open the locked door of his desk and attached 
deeds, notes, stocks and bonds. They even attached a couple of 
bank-books stamped Account Cancelled. One reformer, a plain- 
clothes man, found Mike’s last withdrawal in an old sock under 
Mike’s mattress. The sock held two thousand dollars in^mall notes. 
The reformer pocketed the money and neglected to give Mike a 
receipt. Probably he neglected to turn in # thc money, too. 

The only things they couldn’t touch were the house fhat Mike 
had deeded over to Mary and Patsy, and a paid-up life-insurance 
policy in The Missus’s name. 

Moriarity, along with a dozen others, was inflicted. It was*in 
all the papers. 

Patsy, commenting on the indictment to Mary, said: “So I was 
never good enough for your father. So he always looked down on 
me. But I’m the one what’s # looking down on him, now. The 
thief!” 



“Oh, Patrick,” she said, tears coming to her eyes, “don't call 
him that.” 

He felt ashamed. Why do I say things like that to her? he 
thought. I get no satisfaction out of it. It makes me feel like 
Jack the Ripper, or somebody. 

“There now, Mary,” he said. “Who am I to talk? Did not one 
of me own relations steal a pig in Ireland? Yes.” 

She smiled through her tears and looked up at him with her 
hands clasped appealingly on her breast. “Did l^e, Patrick? Did 
he?” 

“Sure,” he said. “But h® was a relation by marriage only.” 

So Mike was indicted for graft and corruption. Bat he never 
stood trial. Just before the trial, he had a*stroke and his ‘ticker* 
gave out. 

It was nearly night when they got home from the funeral. Mary 
sat in the dark kitchen. Her face was pale and drawn. Patsy tried 
to find something comforting to say to her. 

“After all, he was your father,” he said. 

“Yes” 

“And he was good to you.” 

“Not always, Patrick. Premember — I must have been about ten 
years old — when I thought I didn’t like him. I thought he wasn’t 
nice to my mother and it seemed that he was always punishing me 
or scolding me. 

“One nigjit, I suppose he got free tickets somewhere, he took me 
over to Manhattan jo hear a singer. I remember it was snowing 
and everything looked ^o beautiful. I had a little white muff and 
tippet witfi ermine tails. There was an old woman selling violets 
on the street. I remember the cold, sweet smell. He bought a 
bunch and pinned #icm to my muff. He ga\c the old woman a 
nc*:e and he wouldn’t take his change. 

“He had a friend who had a high-class saloon. We sat in the 
ladies' back parlour, of course. My father introduced me to the 
man as though I were a grown-up lady. The man bowed as he 
shook my hand. He served me a bi^ glass of lemonade on a silver 
tray. *There was a tablespoon of claret in the lemonade to make it 
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pink and a cherry on top. I thought it was wonderful. Papa and 
the man had a brandy together and talked about old times in 
Ireland. 

“The man had left the door leading into the saloon open and I 
saw it all. The bar was -beautiful ! All the shining cut-glass de- 
canters on the shelves with silver stoppers and glasses as thin as 
bubbles and that big mirror over the bar with a jiligreed brass 
frame and oh, the chandelier with cut-glass crystals, or do they 
call them prism^? It was so beautiful with the gas lights in ruby 
bowls here and ^there. . . . 

“Then we went to the concert. I clonk remember now what the 
lady sang, except her encore song, The Last Rose of Summer’. 
I saw Papa ftike out his handkerchief and wipe his eyes. 

“After the concert wfe were walking down to the cab-stand and 
there was this little store still open. They sold trinkets and things. 
Papa took me in and told me to pick out 5 littlr* bracelet or a 
locket. But there was a pair of si(lc-combs in the showcase. They 
were tortoise-shell and all full of rhinestones. I couldn’t stop look- 
ing at them. 

“Papa said: ‘You know you’re too little to wear them and they’ll 
be out of style by the time you grow up. Now here’s a nice little 
locket. It opens. . . .’ But I couldn’t take my eyes off the combs. 

“Thei^ Papa said: ‘You know you can’t wear them. What do 
vou want them for?’ I said I didn’t know. Then he said: ‘You 

J 

want them just to have them, don’t you?’ I said yes, and he told 
the lady to wrap therh up. 

“1 loved my father that night. I loved him so miifch I didn’t 
know what to do. 

“That was the onlv time he ever tool? me our. Well, there 

j 

came times after that night when I felt I didn’t like fiim very 
much. When I got that feeling, I’d go and take the combs out of 
the tissue-paper and hold them and I’d feel the same love I felt 
that night when he took me to the concert.” 

After the funeral, The Missus took her insurance money and 
went to Boston to live out her days there with Henrietta, her 
widowed sister. Patsy was sorry to see her go. This contrary man 
really loved his mother-in-law. 
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“She’s like me own mother was,” Patsy told his wife. “She sees 
no fault in me.” 

Well, after the reform administration cleaned out all the Tam- 
many grafters, they put in their own grafters. Once more, tithes 
were collected from the brothels. Once ‘again small storekeepers 
paid 'insurance’ against plate-glass windows being broken. Again 
the poor Jewish merchants whose push-carts lined both sides of 
the kerbs in Moore, Siegal and McKibhen Streets paid protection 
'rent’ against their push-carts being overturned ai^d the merchan- 
dise trampled m the dirty gutters. The rent was fifty cents a week 
but often the grafters fretted for a quarter. 

The citizens didn’t like the new administration. They stood 
around at corners and in the saloons and sat on where ^rass should 
have been in the public parks and abused tfte reformers. 

“It stands to reason: where there is politics, there’s graft. Right?” 
“Right.” 

“So we expect graft, no matter What parry's in. Right?” 

“Right.” 

“But when Tammany collected graft we got something back* 
out of it.” 

“That’s right.” 

“Yeah. Like they ran block parties for us and paid the band.” 

“And they ran free excursions up the Hudson and everything 
on the house.” 

“Sure.” 

“Take me: the time I was laid up with iny broken leg. Why, 
they sent «ver a basket of groceries every week.” 

“Take this guy: I forgot his name. They paid to bury him when 
he died with no insurance and his wife was afraid she’d have to 
plant hinS in Potter’s Field.” 

“Why sure! Many’s the ton of coal they gave me that hard 
winter when I coulcRi’t get work.” 

•‘Well, this hefe party what's in now takes graft, but what do 
we get out of it?” 

“Nothing. Just plain nothing.” 

So when the time came, these complaining citizens went to the 
polls and voted out the reform party and got the old ticket back 
in ag?tin. And some of them were so anxious to get Tammany 
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back in again that they voted two or three times the way they had 
been taught to do by the Machine. 

Well before this time, Patrick Dennis Moore put away all his 
dreams and hopes. He hated his job but wouldn’t dare give it up 
with no other work to be had. He was grudgingly grateful that 
he was working for the city and couldn’t be laid off because times 
were hard. He realised, now, that he would always be a street- 
cleaner. That was all he had to look forward *to. He would always 
have to live in t|e shabby house in Ewen Street. 

His last dreayi had died out when his mother-?n-law went to 
live with her sister in Boston — instead oiwiah him and Mary — and 
took all her insurance money with her. 


CHAPTER TWELVE 

Mary let the upstairs apartment and banked the rent money and 
lised it throughout the years to keep the taxes and the interest on 
the mortgage paid up, and sometimes she was able to pay a little 
on the principal. She was liked and respected in Ewen Street 
(which, for some reason, was now called Manhattan Avenue). The 
neighbours referred to her as “that refined schoolteacher what’s 
married to that slob — you know? The street-cleaner.” 

Mary became friends with Father Flynn, the priest who had 
performed her marri&gc ceremony and never criticised her and 
Patsy for having a civil ceremony first. One time whe**his house- 
keeper took a week off to visit a married cfctughter in Albany, 
Mary went to the parish house every day tnd cooked the priest’s 
food and laundered his collars and mended the torn late on his 
alb. Thereafter she visited him once in a while or he came to 
her home. They exchanged opinions on the fcews of the day and 
analysed the rapid changes that were taking place that woifld 
eventually change the once dreamy village of Williamsburg into 
a city slum. 

They had something in common in that both were strangers in 
the neighbourhood, she having come from the prosperous and 
fashionable Bushwick section, and he from the Middle Weft. 
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Father Flynn had been born and reared in a small town in 
Minnesota. He had been educated in Mid-Western schools. At 
college he had excelled in sports: football, baseball, basketball, 
hockey and especially ski-ing. He had been popular with teachers 
and class-mates. 

The time came, while he was still young, to put aside his dearly 
loved sports and his no less dearly loved contemporaries, and as 
an ordained priest to take up his life and his work in an alien 
place. His bishop had said: “ You’ll have your (^ork cut out for 
you there/' It was true. 

It was a swarming neighbourhood. Fifty per cent of the popula- 
tion were Irish and German, with a few English and Scottish 
families. There was a local saying that the I Ash and the 
Germans “got along good together”. Evidently this was so, as 
there was a great deal of intermarriage between the Germans and 
the Irish. 

The Jews and Italians were Called foreigners by the Irish and 
Germans, presumably because they were not Nordic. There were 
some Dutch families left over from the time when Brooklyn had 
been called Breuckelen. They were class fied with the Germans. 
Because there were some similarities in the languages, Germans 
were called Dutchmen. Then there were Poles, Hungarians, 
Swedes, some Chinese Who lived among bundles of laundry in 
rooms at the back of one-windowed stores, sloe-eyed Armenians 
and swarthy Greeks. 

There were even some Indians. They were of the Canarsie 
tribe and*:hey made their homes in run-down, abandoned, one- 
windowed stores. The other nationalities looked down on them. 
No one believed they were Indians, because they dressed like 
everyone else and did not wear feathers in their hair. They were 
called gipsies. 

There was a sm&l colony that was hard to classify. They had 
their own smalPneighbourhood within the larger neighbourhood. 
All the men worked in a one-storey factory, where, stripped to 
the waist, they stood in lurid firelight blowing for their lives into 
long tubes with a glob of molten ^lass on the end, to make green 
beer-bottles. They were loosely classified as Bohemians and re- 
ferred to as Bohunks. 
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To add to the confusion, the nationalities were split up among 
themselves. The Jews, although of the same race and religion, 
had the patina of diverse nationalities. There were English Jews 
and German Jews; Russian Jews, Polish Jews and Armenian Jews. 
There were dark-haired, dark-eyed nervous Germans and placid, 
flaxen-haired, blue-eyed Germans. Some were Catholic, some were 
Lutherans. There were Protestant Irish and Catholic Irish and 
they were continually breaking each other’-s heads over Irish 
freedom and rclibion and opinions of Great Britain. Also there 
were the much-feared Sicilian Italians, who were always making 
vendettas against other Italians — the aftemath of some inter- 
necine warfare back in Italy’s history. Many a kid in the neigh 
bourhood w:& kept in line by his parents telling him that the 
Black Hand would get !iim if he didn't watch out. 

There were many churches: Roman and Greek Gatholic and 
Russian Orthodox. There was a Pohsh CathoITc church where the 
priest spoke Polish. There was the 'high' church of England and 
the ‘low* church. There were Methodists, Lutherans, Presby- 
terians, Baptists, Unitarians and many other sects. All scattered 
over Brooklyn. 

The steamship companies dumped all races, all creeds, on to 
Ellis Island. Many of the immigrants w^ent out to the Middle West 
and the ^est and a few went South. But many of them settled 
in Brooklyn: first because they warned to be among Landsmann 
who were already there, and second because they didn't have the 
means to go any farther. 

Whenever a few people of one sect got together, tl&y built a 
church forthwith. There was a place ot worship in nearly every 
block. There were temples or synagogues, twin-spired stone 
churches, modest wooden churches, a mosaic-domed cnurch, a 
religious meeting-place in a vacant store with a whitewashed cross 
on the window, a gathering in a ball over at>cer saloon. For a 
while, a few people gathered in a tent set up onPa vacant lot ft) 
worship in their own shouting way and to roll on the sawdusted 
ground in their religious ecstasy. And there were wandering 
evangelists who stood at street corners angrily shouting out The 
Message. 

Brooklyn was truly the city of churches. 
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There were so many races, so many creeds and sects, all huddled 
together in an area not more than a mile square. The people called 
each other names: Mick, Heinie, Guinea, Hunky, Polack, Wop, 
Sheeny, Squarehead, Bohunk, Chink and Grcaseball. They called 
the few Indians, who they believed were really gipsies, niggers. 

Mary was of great help to Father Flynn. During her years of 
teaching she’d had pupils of many nationalities and faiths. She 
had a general knowledge of the habits, temperaments and customs 
of various races and religions through her contact with her pupils. 
Father Flynn drew on her knowledge. He was grateful to her for 
it. It made his parish work somewhat simpler. 

Although Mary loved her home and loved her husband, she 
wasn’t happy in her marriage. She was unhappy because Patrick 
did not love her. He was considerate towards her — as considerate 
as a person of his cynical nature could be — but he simply did not 
love her and, she kLew he never would. Withdrawn and sad after 
her father’s disgrace and death, and lonesome after her mother 
had moved to Boston, she turned more and more to her church, 
where she always found comfort. 

She went to Mass each morning and lit a candle (Tally to the 
Virgin Mary and prayed for a child. 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 

Mary and Patrick had been married nearly three and a half years 
when she gave birth to a daughter. She had a very hard time. It 
was a dry birth and she was in agonising labour for two days. Her 
doctor iold her not to have any more children. He told her that 
she wasn’t built for childbearing. 

His warning mUant nothing to Mary at that time. She was so 
Quietly and intensely happy. Father Flynn came to the nursing 
home to bless the baby and to pray for the mother’s speedy 
recovery. He gave her a small medal of the Holy Child to pin to 
her baby’s shirt. She said : 

“I have something all of my own, Father. A chill to love and 
to Aire for ... a child who will grow to love me.” 



Patsy suggested that Mary name the child after her mother. 

“That’s nice of you, Patrick, but I don’t want to call her Molly 
even if it is a nickname for Mary.” 

“Mary, then,” he said. “There is no grander name.” 

“No.” 

“Me mother’s name was Lizzie,” he said tentatively. “Elizabeth’s 
a good name.” 

“Patrick, I’d like to name her after the one Who sort of brought 
us together.” 

“Biddy?” he asVed, horrified. 

“Oh no!” She smiled. “After that gfrl ybu liked so . . . you 
know, Margaret Rose? It’s such a pretty name. And I’m so happy 
that I have a* baby now that I want to give her the name as a 
present to you, sort of.” 

She saw his eyes flicker when she mentioned # the*name. She 
didn’t know whether it was from surprise, ’pleasure, anger or 
memories. 

“You will please yourself,” he said brusquely. 

*“ We’ll have to get godparents,” she said. “1 don’t know anyone 
and my few relatives are all in Boston. . . 

“I know the very ones,” he said. “Like your old man used to 
say, I know somebody what owes me a favour.” 

He hadtdecidcd to ask Big Red. Why? Who knows? Perhaps 
he thought Big Red would write Maggie Rose and tell her Patsy 
had named his first child after her, and she’d be pleased and sad 
and know that he still thought of her even though she had married 
another after all her promises. Maybe, as he had told Mary, Big 
Red owed him something. And maybe it was because Patsy didn’t 
have a friend in all the world that he coultf ask. 

He prepared for his visit to Big Red’s house by going to con- 
fession. He had made a vow: might he drop dead if he ever 
set foot in that house again. He was sure GocPhadn’t taken that 
seriously, but why take a chance on dropping deaeft 

Father Flynn wasn’t too easy on him. First, he gave him penance 
for the sin itself; then more penance for waiting over three years 
to confess it. More penance fo^ never coming to Mass except at 
Easter and Christmas. Added on was penance for over three years 
of routine sinning. Finally Father Flynn doubled the whole tiling 
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because he didn't like Patsy's arrogant attitude when he, Father 
Flynn, told him that under no circumstances must he miss Mass, 
weekly confession and communion again. Patsy spent two hours 
on his knees doing the penance. 

He took communion next morning and, feeling brave and pure, 
he set out for East New York. Lottie and Tim were very glad 
to see him and, to Patsy’s relief, no mention was made of their 
quarrel. Lottie wept with joy. 

'This is the first time anybody ever asked mefto be godmother. 
I can hardly wait." 

“ 'Tis a great honour, ' Vj said Big Red, "the asking me to be god- 
father and the naming of the lit tie one after me baby sister." 

(Baby sister, as proved by a picture Bi^ Red had ftttely received 
from Ireland, had grown plump and matronly-looking. The three 
small children clustered about her looked plump and matronly, 
too. But to Big Reft she would always be Baby Sister.) 

Father Flynn christened the child. Lottie gave the baby the 
traditional christening gift: a little locket with a chip diamond in 
the middle of a little gold heart. 

"Diamonds is for April," said Lottie. 

"She looks just like me baby sister looked when she was born," 
said Big Red. Then he blushed. "That was the wrong thing to 
say,” he apologised. * , 

"Oh no,” said Mary. "I'm pleased. I heard that your sister is 
very beautiful.” 

“That she is." 

"The bhby don't look like nobody," said Patsy coldly. 

"Just like her ov*n sweet self,” said Lottie tactfully. 

"That's right,” said'Big Red, ill-at-ease. "Well, sweetheart," he 
said to his wife, "I guess we gotta make a break.” 

"He always calls me sweetheart,” said Lottie to Mary. 

"That's nice,” sSid Mary. "And won’t you come again to see 
ilk and the baWy?” 

“I'd love to,” said Lottie. 

"Sure,” agreed Big Red. 

"Come often,” urged Mary. 

The three looked to Patsy to second the invitation. Patsy stood 
mute. 
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“Well, like I said,” said Big Red uncomfortably, “we got to go.” 

After they'd left, Mary said: “You never thanked him, Patrick.” 

“Why should I? He owes me . 1 don't owe him. He owes me — 
the way he can never make up to me for what he did to me.” 

“Remember* that,” she said a little bitterly, “the next time you 
go to confession — three years from now.” 

He felt a pang because it was the first time she'd ever spoken 
unkindly to him. He knew that she loved him. He had never 
responded to herflove, nor even acknowledged it. But he liked to 
have it around — £>n tap, as it were. 

She has her baby now , he thought. Afid %ow she will take her 
love from me and give it all to the child. 

A few da vi after the baptism a package for the baby arrived 
from The Missus. It wis Mary’s christening-robe, slightly yellow 
with age. Attached to it was a five-dollar note and a, letter. The 
Missus hoped the dress would get there in ti:#ie \or # the christen- 
ing, and she would have come to see her first grandchild, only 
Aunt Henrietta wasn’t well and . . . 

• “Some family,” sneered Patsy. “Wouldn't take the trouble to 
come and see the only child of the only daughter.” 

“Now, Patrick,” said Mary patiently. She knew Patsy was 
terribly disappointed that her mother hadn't come for a visit. She 
knew that he was very fond of The Missus. 

For the first year of its life, the baby was called and referred to 
as ‘Baby’. Mary waited for a nickname to evolve. Would it be 
‘Maggie Rose' or ‘Pegeen’ or ‘Magsie’? 

In that . neighbourhood, few children weje called by their 
baptismal names. The formal name appeared or was used only 
for diplomas and registration and things like that. SoAietimes 
foreign-bom parents had trouble pronouncing a name; sometimes 
the child nicknamed itself. A ‘Catherine' wo*ld be pronounced 
‘Cat-rin’, shortened to ‘Cat’, then expanded to ‘Catty’ and finally 
translated to ‘Pussy'. ‘Elizabeth’ went into ‘Lizziebct’, to ‘Lizzie', 
to ‘Litty’ (because the child couldn’t pronounce the z's), and 
ended up ‘Lit’. Long names were shortened and short names were 
lengthened. For instance, manj^ an ‘Anna’ ended up ‘Anna-la’. 

It was Patsy who accidentally gave the baby the name showas 
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always to be known by. One night as he and Mary were preparing 
for bed, he looked at the big one-year-old baby who was sleeping 
sprawled sideways across the bed. 

“I don't get me sleep nights, no more,” he said. “This bed ain’t 
big enough for the three of us. This baby now . . .” He paused, 
and then he gave her her name. “. . . This here Maggie, now, is 
big enough to have a bed of her own.” 

They got a crib for her. She cried the first night she slept away 
from her mother. Mary soothed her. 

“There, baoy, there!” The child bawled harder. “Hush,” said 
Mary. “Hush, Maggie. Hush, Maggie, now.” The child stopped 
crying, smiled blissfully, put her thumb into her mouth and went 
off to sleep. 

She grew <up healthy, happy and loving. She was full of mis- 
chief and cheenully disobedient. The day long throughout the 
house it was : 

“Maggie, now give me those scissors before you stab yourself.” 

“Maggie, now mind your father when he speaks to you.” 

“Maggie, now . . 

And so she became known as Maggie-Now. 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 

Mary, ne\rr having had younger sisters or brothers, had no experi- 
ence in bringing tip a child. Her natural maternal feelings had 
been used in an organised way to handle thirty-odd children a day 
as a schoolteacher. She had a tendency, tempered by indulgent 
love, to regiment Maggie-Now. Mentally, she reached for a bell 
each morning to g;:t the child started. She organised the child’s 
day and was ap" to give instructions as a schoolteacher would. 

“We will take our little walk now.” 

“Eat your nice lunch, dear.” 

“What story shall wc read tonight?” 

“It’s time for a certain good lithe girl to go to bed.” 

When Maggie-Now was three, Mary tried to teach her to read. 
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Maggie-Now squirmed, itched, scratched, rolled her eyes and 
made spit bubbles. Mary had to give it up. 

“She's intelligent,” Mary told her husband, “but she won't sit 
still long enough to learn." 

“She’ll be on her behiiftl long enough when she starts regular 
school,” said Patsy. “Besides, why does she have to learn every- 
thing so quick? Why, she ain’t housebroken yet and you expect 
her to read ! " 

“Don't you be/ieve in education, Patrick?” 

“No," he said, f I went as far as what amounts to tlie sixth grade 
in Ameiica. And where did it get me? adeeming streets.” 

But Maggie-Now was very precocious in practical things — like 
work. Even as a toddler, she dusted while her mother swept, in- 
sisted on drying the dishes when her chin was but an inch above 
the sink drain-board, tried to make up a bed, and askcxl constantly 
when she could cook. Her reward for being good was permission 
to grind up left-over meat in the food-chopper. Her punishment 
when naughty was the withdrawal of the privilege of grinding the 
morning coffee-beans. 

One day each summer, as she was growing up, her parents took 
her to the beach. Maggie-Now dearly loved the sea. The ride 
in the open trolley was grand and the boarding of the Long Island 
train at Brooklyn Manor Station was a thrill. The high point of 
the journey was when the train went over water on a wooden 
tresde. Mary held the girl's arm tightly, admonishing her not to 
fall out, now. 

“Maybe the trestle will break this time,” said Maggie-Now hope- 
fully, “and we'll all fall in the water.” 

“By God,” said Patsy, “she wants it lo oreak ! She wants the 
train to fall in the water 1” 

“Sh!” said Mary. 

Maggie-Now had no bathing-suit. She grew so fast from year 
to year that it would have been a waste of money to buy one each 
year for just one day at the beach. Trying to follow her mother’s 
admonition — not to be ashamed, because nobody was looking — 
Maggie-Now undressed behind a big towel that her mother held 
around her like a limp barrel. She changed into a pair of out- 
grown trousers and a worn-out dress in lieu of a bathing-suit/ 
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She ran whooping into the sea and plunged into the first wave 
with a scream of delight. She held on to the rope and leaped and 
ducked and squatted to let the waves break over her head and 
howled in pretended terror (though flattered by the attention) 
when a big boy dived and grabbed her ankles and tried to duck her. 

Mary and Patsy sat on the towel: she in her Sunday dress and 
hat, sitting primly with her gloved hands in her lap, and Patsy 
lolling on an elbow and, as was traditional with men, eyeing the 
women in their bathing-suits, their legs in long black lisle stock- 
ings and the ruffles of bloomers showing berreath knee-length 
skirts. 

After an hour, Patsy went to the water’s edge and induced 
Maggie-Now to come out. She changed back to her dry clothes 
inside the towel. Then they had their lunch, which Mary had 
brought from home in a shoe-box: ham bologna sandwiches, hard- 
boiled eggs, sweet ouns and drinks, now warm, which Patsy had 
bought when they got oft the train. There was a bottle of beer 
for Patsy, a celery tonic for Mary, and a bottle of cream soda for 
Maggie-Now. 

Alter the lunch Patsy announced that he would take a half- 
hours nap, and then they would make a break for home to avoid 
the rush. Maggic-Now was given permission to walk up the beach 
and given strict orders .not to take candy from anyone. 

She ran up the beach, leaping over outstretched and sometimes 
intertwined legs. She stopped to stare frankly at a couple lying on 
the sand on their sides and looking into each other's eyes. Their 
faces wert hardly an inch apart. The young man, discomfited by 
her staring, lifted his head. 

“Get a gait on, kid, ’ he said. 

“What gate?” asked Maggie-Now. 

“She don’t get your drift,” said the young woman languidly. 

“Twenty- three, t,kidoo,” said the young man. 

L “I getcha,” said Maggie-Now, pleased that she could speak their 
lingo. “I’ll beat it.” 

Going home on the Long Island, she sat between her parents 
and rubbed her hands in a paper bag of Rockaway sand. 

“You know what?” she said. “1 m going to make a wish on the 
first! star tonight. I’m going to wish that when I get big I’ll have 
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a house right by the water and listen to the waves when I'm in 
bed nights. And in the day-time I’ll jump in any time I feel like 
it.” 

“I’ll make a wish, too,” said Mary. “I wish that all your wishes 
come true.” Maggie-Now- hugged her mother’s arm. 

Obscurely, Patsy felt left out. If he couldn’t be in on their 
emotional closeness, the next best thing was to destroy it. 

“People what lives by the water,” he said, “-always get rheuma- 
tism and their teeth fall out because they got to eat fish all the 
time.” 

“Oh, you gloomy Gus,” said Maggie-Now* 

“We do not use slang,” said Mary. 

“And we uo not,” said Patsy with bitter mimicry, “talk to our 
father that way, into the bargain.” 

Mary knew how he felt. She reached across and tcok the shoe- 
box from his knees. It had Maggic-Now’s wet bathing-clothes 
in it. 

“I’ll hold it,” said Mary. “It’s leaking through on your good 
pants.” 

Not long after this, Mary told Pat that she was going to start 
Maggic-Now in parochial school in the autumn. 

“She ain’t going to no Catholic school and that’s settled,” said 
Patsy. 

“I’ve already enrolled her,” said Mary. 

“Unroll her, then.” ' 

“Now, Patrick . . .” 

“That’s me last word on the subject. She gtes to state school.” 
He had nothing against the parochial school. He just liked to 
argue. lie sat down to read the evening paper. Suddenly be 
jumped up with a great oath. 

“I won’t stand for it! By God ! I won’t stand for it!” 

Mary thought he was referring to the school. “It’s settled,” side 
said firmly. 

“W 7 hat about Brooklyn?” he shouted. 

“The school’s in Brooklyn,” she said, bewildered. “You know 
that.” 

“What the hell’s the school got to do with it? Brooklyn ain’t 
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no longer a city. It says so in the paper. Now it’s only a borough 
of New York City.” 

“Think how the people in New York feel. That used to be New 
York City. Now it's only the Borough of Manhattan. Anyhow, 
Patrick, you can’t do a thing about it.”« 

“Oh no? I can take the kid out of parochial school.” 

“What good would that do?” 

“It would let me have me own way for once.” He got up, grabbed 
his hat and threw himself out of the house. ! 

The saloon was so crowded Patsy could hardly £ct in. It was full 
of Irishmen bitterly cursing the annexation of Brooklyn by New 
York. They blamed it all on the British. 

“And is it not the fault of England,” shouted a burly man in 
a square-topped Derby, “and she bragging how London is the 
biggest cityuin the world and that making New York jealous? 
And what does New York turn around and do? She steals 
Brooklyn and hitches it on to make New York the biggest city 
in the world.” 

“But there’ll always be a Brooklyn!” rang out a voice in the 
crowd. This sentiment w'as loudly applauded and wilcflv cheered. 

“Let’s all drink to that!” yelled another man. They crowded 
up to the bar. 

“What’s yours?” the bar-tender asked Patsy. 

“I ain’t drinking to that damn foolishness,” said Patsy. 

“On the house,” said the bar-tender. 

“I’ll have a double rye. With water on the side,” added Patsy. 
The bar-tc idcr gave him a beer. 

All held their glasses aloft. “To Brooklyn !” said the bar-tender. 

Before they could chink another voice rang out. “Brooklyn go 
bragh 1*'' 

“Brooklyn go bragh ! ” shouted all the men in the saloon. And 
a couple of men pausing in the street stopped to holler : “Brooklyn 
go bragh ! ” 

Maggie-Now attended parochial school. To Mary’s distress, her 
daughter was not the brightest one in the class. To Patsy’s relief, 
she was not the dumbest one. She was down near the bottom of 
the Average kids. But the teaching nuns liked her. 
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She got to school early and stayed late. She washed the black- 
boards and clapped the chalk dust out of the erasers and filled the 
inkwells. On Mondays, when the children had to bring pieces of 
broken glass to school to scrape ink spots off the floor, Maggie- 
Now showed up with a bagful of glass to supply the kids who had 
forgotten to bring their own. She spent her Saturdays collecting 
bottles and smashing them for that purpose. 

Sometimes her mother let her take her lunch to school. Usually 
it was two bologna sandwiches. She always traded them for the 
three slices of di^ bread a wispy girl brought for lunch, insisting 
that she hated meat and liked plain bread beater. It wasn’t that she 
was sorry for the girl or particularly generous; she just liked to 
give things. 

“She is a giver,” sighed Sister Veronica to Sister Mary Joseph. 

“She’ll have a busy life, then,” said Sister Mary Joseph dryly, 
“There are ten takers for one giver.” 

Regularly, each morning at ten and each afternoon at two, 
Maggie-Now's hand shot up in the air for permission to leave 
the room. This regularity irritated Sister Veronica. Once she 
frowned and said: “Wc had break half an hour ago. Why didn't 
you attend to your needs then?” 

“I did,” said Maggie-Now frankly. “Now I got to ’tend to my 
horse. ” v* e class tittered. 

“Watch your language, Margaret,” said Sister Veronica 
sharply. 

Out in the yard Maggie-Now, with many a “Whoa there” and 
a “Hold still, boy”, untied an imaginary horse from arMmaginary 
stake. Then she became the horse. She ran ab«ut the yard, gallop- 
ing and prancing and snorting. Then she vfas a steeplechase horse 
taking imaginary hurdles. And lastly, not to neglect the humbler 
species, she was a junk-wagon horse in harness, straining to puli 
a load that must have weighed a hundred pounds. She was not 
above falling down in pretended exhaustion aiM death to gite 
reality to her game. 

She bounced back into the classroom, wind-blown, rosy and 
glowing. Although Sister Veronica frowned when she left, she 
always smiled when she returned. 

She told Sister Mary Joseph: “She brings the smell of tlie^vind 
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back into the room with her.” She pronounced wind to rhyme 
with kind . 

“A pity you gave up writing poetry, Sister, when you took holy 
orders,” said Sister Mary Joseph. 

The rules of the Order forbade any nun to walk abroad alone. 
She had to go with another nun or a lay person. The nuns liked 
children to go shopping with them. Maggie-Now was much in 
demand as an escort. When she turned up at the convent on a 
Saturday morning, the sisters pretended to quarrel over who’d get 
Maggie-Now. This thrilled the girl. 

Sister Veronica needed new shoes. Maggie-Now went to the 
shoe store with her. She knelt down and helped the nun try 
on the shoes. She kneaded the leather over the tdes and asked 
anxiously: “Are you sure they fit? Have you got room for all 
your toes?”" 

“You’ll we?r theiVi out, child, before I have a chance to walk in 
them.” 

Sister Mary Joseph wore a wedding ring, as did the other nuns, 
because she was the bride of Christ. Through the years, the rirfg 
had become too tight. Maggie-Now escorted her to the jeweller’s 
to have it sawn off. 

Maggie-Now liked Sister Mary Joseph, but was afraid of her 
because she said unexpected things. When Maggie-No\v escorted 
Sister Veronica, she held the nun’s hand and skipped along and 
chattered. With Sister Mary Joseph she walked sedately— no 
hand-holding, no skipping, no chatter. - Maggie-Now had to 
stretch he? legs to match the nun’s long stride. They had been 
walking three blo«ks in complete silence when Sister* said in an 
ordinary, conversational tone: 

“What’s your horse’s name?” 

The girl quivered and wondered how Sister knew. She gave her 
a quick look. TheViun was staring straight ahead. 

1 “What horse V hedged Maggie-Now. 

“The one you keep in the school yard.” 

“His name is Drummer.” The nun nodded. 

Does that mean , thought Maggie-Now, that it's a nice name? 
Or does it mean that she caught me? 

They walked another block in silence. Then Sister Mary Joseph 
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said with her usual bluntness: “I used to play basketball when I 
was in high school/’ 

“You never did!” said Maggie-Now in instinctive disbelief. “I 
mean,” she gulped, “did you?” 

“Why not?” said the nun crossly. 

“I mean, I thought Sisters prayed all the time.” 

“Oh, we take a day off now and then to have a toothache or 
something. Just like other people.” 

“Nobody ever ibid me,” said Maggie-Now. 

“Margaret, areiyou afraid of me?” 

“Not so much as I used to be.” Maggie-Npw smiled up at her. 

When Mr. Freedman, the jeweller, began to saw the ring, 
Maggie-Now %hrew her arms around the nun and buried her face 
in her habit. 

“What’s the matter, Margaret?” 

“It goes all through me,” shuddered the chftd. 

“The finger, I will not take off,” promised Mr. Freedman. “Only 
the ring.” 

•“Take deep breaths, Margaret, and be brave,” said Sister Mary 
Joseph, “and it will be over before you know it.” 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN 

“Mama, why don’t we have relations like other people?” 

“We do.”' 

“Where?.” 

“Oh, Ireland. And you have a granurrfbther in Boston, you 
know.” 

“But why don’t I have sisters and brothers and aunts and uncles 
and lots and lots of cousins like other girls do?*’ 

“Maybe you will have a sister or brother somt day. And w% 
might go to Boston and try and find some cousins for you,” 
“When are we going to Boston?” 

“Summer vacation, maybe. If you pass your catechism and 
make your first communion, affd if you do your homework and 
get promoted.” 
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“Chee! Other kids have relations without passing everything 
first.” 

“Don’t say, ‘Gee\ and I’ve told you that a kid is a baby goat 
and not a child.” 

“Sometimes you talk like Sister Veronica, Mama.” 

Mary sighed and smiled. “I suppose I do. Once a schoolteacher, 
always a schoolteacher.” 

“Well, it ain’t every kid . . . girl . . . has a schoolteacher for 
a mama.” 

Maggie-ISfow waited patiently to be corrcctetj on the ‘ain’t’. To 
her surprise, her giotlfcer didn’t correct her, but hugged her 
instead. 

Mary took ten dollars from the bank, and to her*surprise Patsy 
gave her ten dollars more for the Bostofi trip. 

“Maybe .you can talk your old lady into coming back to live 
with us.” 

“It’s nice that you like my mother, Patrick,” she said, “but it 
seems odd. It’s not your way.” 

“She’s never been against me.” 

“No one’s against you, Patrick.” 

“Oh no?” he said, with a crooked smile. 

“You are against yourself.” 

He raised two finger^ in the air. “May I leave ^thc room, 
teacher ?” he said sarcastically. 

They took flic day coach to Boston. To Maggie-Now it was like 
a trip to the moon. As they walked ihrc/Ugh the Boston streets, 
she said, surprised: “Why, they speak English!” 

“What did you^hink they spoke?” 

“Oh, Italian, Jewish, Latin.” 

“No! English is the language of America.” 

“Brooklyn’s America. But Anastasia’s father and mother speak 
Italian, there.” 

“Many old people speak foreign languages because they came 
from foreign countries and never did learn English.” 

“What docs Grandma speak?” 

“English, of course.” 

“But you said she came from ft eland.” 

‘They speak English there.” 
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“Why don’t they speak Irish?” 

“Some do. They call it Gaelic. But most of them speak English 
with an Irish accent.” 

“What’s a . . . an . . . accent?” 

“The way people fix the* words together when they speak and 
the different way they make the words sound.” 

“Mama, I guess you’re the smartest lady in the whole world.” 

The Missus was a great disappointment to Maggie-Now. The 
girl’s idea of a grandmother was a woman with a high stomach 
and a gingham apron tied about her waist, grey hair parted in the 
middle and steel-rimmed spectacles. Ste hifcd this idea from a 
coloured lithograph illustrating the poem ‘Over the river and 
through the vfoods, to grandmother’s house we go’. But Grand- 
mother Moriarity wasn’t Tike that at all. She was little and skinny 
and wore a black sateen dress and her hair was coal-black and she 
wore it in curls on top of her head. 

Henrietta was Grandmother’s sis Ter and Mother’s aunt. Maggie- 
Now was instructed to call her ‘Aunt Henrietta’. She didn’t look 
like an aunt. A girl in Maggie-Now’s block at Brooklyn had an 
aunt who was young and blonde and laughed a lot and smelled 
like sweet, sticky candy. Aunt Henrietta, now, was old and 
withered and smelled like a plant that was dead but still standing 
in the dir^of the flower-pot. 

She heard talk of Cousin Robbie, who was coming over that 
night. Robbie was Henrietta’s son. Maggic-Now had seen a cousin 
in Brooklyn; he’d had Shiny blond hair and wore a Norfolk suit 
with buckled knickerbockers, Buster Brown collar, Windsor tie, 
long black ribbed stockings and burton shoes.# 

She’d been disillusioned about her grandfhother and her aunt. 
She didn’t expect Cousin Robbie to be wearing a Buster Thrown 
collar. But did he have to show up bald-headed and fat and 
making jokes about his big stomach, whiciP he called a bay 
window? 

He kissed Maggie-Now on the cheek. The kiss was like an 
exploded soap-bubble. He handed her a square of blotting- 
paper. 

“I always give out blotting-paper with my wet kisses,” he said. 
He waited. No one laughed. “Oh, well,” he sighed. “I’d dcPmy 
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rabbit trick for you if I had a rabbit.” Maggic-Now giggled. He 
gave her a quarter and ignored her for the rest of the evening. 

The three women and Robbie settled down to an evening of 
genealogy. “Let me see now,” said Mary. “Pete married Liza . . .” 

“No,” said Robbie. “Pete died when he was three years old.” 

1 m sorry. 

“That's all right. That was thirty years ago. Adam married 
Liza. Let's see, Aunt Molly,” he said to The Missus. “You 
married a Moriarity? Mike?” The Missus Nodded. “I under- 
stand he diSd.” 

“Yes,” agreed Th^ Missus. “That was some time ago, God rest 
his soul.” 

“Whatever became of Roddy? Your wife's brother?” asked 
Mary. 

“Oh, hina,” sniffed Robbie. “He married a girl, name of Katie 
Fogarty. I remember the name well because it was the same name 
he had. He was a Fogarty, too. Understand, they were not rela- 
tions. They just had the same name. Well, sir, when they got the 
licence, the clerk didn't want to give it to them. He said it was 
insects or something.” 

“What’s that?” asked The Missus. 

“Oh, the baby might be born funny,” explained Robbie. 

“How was the baby?” asked Aunt Henrietta. 

“They never had one,” said Robbie. 

“What finally happened to Roddy?” asked Mary. 

“He moved to Brooklyn, where people* is more broad-minded, 
and, for *11 I know, he might be dead or still living.” 

The saga of Ro^dy seemed dull to Maggic-Now. Lulled by the 
rise and fall of Robbie’s voice, comforted by the warmth of the 
room tind feeling safe surrounded by her mother, grandmother 
and aunt, she went into a half-sleep. The conversation droned 
on. A word carnal! up. A sharp word, A name. It kept piercing 
her drowsiness* 

“Sheila!” 

“No good,” said Aunt Henrietta. Her voice was whippy and 
sharp, like a fly-swatter coming down on a fly. 

“It was just that she had hard luck,” said Robbie. 

“Ho good from the beginning, even if she was my grand- 
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daughter,” swatted Aunt Henrietta. “Took after her mother.” 
(Swat!) “Aggie was no good.” 

“Let the dead rest in peace,” said Mary. 

“She was pretty, so pretty,” said Robbie. “The youngest, the 
prettiest of all my daughters.” 

Maggie-Now was awake, but she feigned sleep, knowing that 
the grown-ups would talk in a way she couldn’t understand if 
they knew she was listening. 

“The way she* was pretty was the ruin of her,” said Robbie. 
“The boys were^ after her like bees after a honey # flower by the 
time she was twelve.” He sounded tl^ w^y people sounded at 
funerals. 

“She had if baby when she was fifteen,” swatted Aunt Henrietta. 

“She was married at fhe time,” said Robbie, with dignity. 

“Seven months married,” swatted back Aunt Heryietta. 

“It was a premature baby.” 

“Like fun ! Premature babies don’t have finger-nails. Rose did. 
Don’t tell me I” 

“In Brooklyn,” said The Missus, “an awful lot of first babies 
are premature. The trolley-cars shakes the houses and makes 
them nervous.” 

“ITumpf !” said Aunt Henrietta. 

“1 renumber,” said Mary, “when Aggie brought Sheila to visit 
us in Brooklyn, once. I guess Sheila was six or seven. And my, 
was she pretty! Beautiful! I’d like to see her again.” 

“No, you wouldn’t* Mary,” said Robbie. “She looks bad and 
lives poor. Where her man is no one knows. He shows up from 
time to time, though. She lives in a slum. • And believe me, a 
Boston slum is something. She takes in washing and Lord knows 
how r many children she has.” 

“I’ll go to see her before we leave Boston,” said Mary. 

“Not while you’re slaying in my house,” .%id Aunt Henrietta. 

“It’s half my house,” said The Missus, “and* don't tell Mary 
what not to do or she’ll do it, the way she got married when her 
father told her not to.” 

“Maybe it would be a good idea if she did go,” said Aunt 
Henrietta. “Yes, go, Mary, aftd take your daughter so she sees 
what happens to a girl when she lets the fellers chase heif Not 
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that you got to worry about that, Mary, the way she's so plain.” 

“She is not plain,” said Mary. She put her arm around the child. 
“She's not pretty the way Sheila was with blonde curls and dimples 
and pink cheeks. She’s handsome! Look at those wide cheek- 
bones and the way her chin comes to sort of a point. Why, she 
has a face like a heart.” 

Maggie-Now opened her eyes wide and stared hard into Aunt 
Henrietta’s eyes, mutely daring her to contradict her mother. 

“She's got tan eyes,” said Aunt Henrietta. 

“She has no‘t!” said Mary. “She has golden eyes.” 

“Tan!” insisted the olckwoman. 

“Now, Henrietta,” said The Missus, “they’re the same colour 
yours were when you were young.” 

“She has golden eyes,” conceded the old woman. 

“I promised, I'd fifAf cousins for you, Maggie-Now, and I will,” 
said Mary. “So be patient. Let me sec.” She consulted Robbie’s 
directions on a slip of paper. “Turn right, go one block, no, 
three . . .” She lifted her veil because the chenille dots before 
her eyes made threes out of twos. “That’s better. Tfto more 
blocks . . .” 

They climbed up four flights of stairs. Mary knocked quietly 
on the door. It was flung open with a bang. 

“Come in! Come in!” said a big woman. 

Her strong arms were bare to the shoulders. The front of her 
apron was wet. Her tousled hair was half blonde, half brown. Her 
face shone With sweat. 

The room seemed to be boiling with life. A whole mob of 
children ran for cover ' 1 when the visitors entered. They hid be- 
hind bundles of dirty washing standing on the floor, and the 
smallest one burrowed into a loose pile of soiled clothes, half 
sorted, on the floor * 1 

<The window blinds were up and the sun, full of dusty motes 
which seemed to quiver with life, poured in through the open 
windows. A network of filled clothes-lines obscured the sky out- 
side the windows. A breeze was blowing and the drying clothes 
billowed and collapsed and writlJfcd and gyrated. The clothes 
seemfcd alive. There were bundles of dirty washing on the floor. 
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The chairs were filled with clothes waiting to be ironed. A clothes- 
line strung across the kitchen had freshly ironed shirts on it, and 
a bubbling boiler stood on the gas-stove with the dirtiest of the 
washing boiling in it. 

“Mary!” cried the big woman. She threw her arms around 
Mary and lifted her off the floor and swung her around. “Oh, 
Mary, I recognised you right away. You didn't change. You still 
look so sweet and so refined with your veil and gloves and all.” 
Then she noticeS Maggie-Now. “This yours?” she asked. 

“Mine,” said Mary. “We call her Maggie-Now.” # 

“She's beautiful!” The big womantknqlt down and put her 
arms around the child. 

“This is ytmr cousin Sheila,” said Mary. 

Sheila! 

Maggie-Now quivered in the woman's arms. Words she had 
heard when half asleep came back to her. “fcfo go<jd!” “No good 
from the beginning!” “No good like her mother before her!” 
Maggie-Now was confused. How could someone who was ‘no 
^ood’ be so nice? Maybe this was another Sheila. But no. She 
heard her mother say : 

“This is Cousin Robbie’s girl. Aunt Henrietta is her grand- 
mother. The mother of Aunt Henrietta and of my mother is 
her gre^t-grandmo tlier and yours, too. That makes you cousins. 
There!” 

“Do I have little cousins, too?” asked Maggie-Now. 

“You certainly do,’* said Sheila. She called gently: “Come out, 
come out, wherever you are!” No response. Then She hollered: 
“Come out or I’ll give it to you! Good!” 

They came out of the dirty washing. Tffere were four of them — 
all girls. The youngest was two, the next four, the thir3 six and 
the oldest ten. Sheila lined them up, pulling a dirty sock out of 
the Tmr-year-old’s hair. 

“Kids, this is your cousin Maggie-Now what^ame all the \fay 
from Brooklyn to sec you.” 

The four girls and Maggie-Now stared solemnly at each other. 
The four-y car-old was wearing a thumb-guard. She pulled it off, 
took two good sucks on her tnumb and replaced the guard. 

All of the girls had tangled golden curls, heavenly bluS eyes, 
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dirty pink cheeks and dimples that went in and out like the first 
stars of night. They wore odds and ends of clothing which made 
them look like the illustrations of the children who had followed 
the Pied Piper of Hamelin. 

“Oh, Sheila,” said Mary, “they’re pretty. So pretty the way you 
were. ... I mean, there you stand, Sheila, four times over.” 

“Oh, go on, Mary, I was never as pretty as my kids. Anyhow, 
this is Rose, the oldest, this one is Violet, the thumb-sucker is 
Daisy, and Lily’s the baby. She’s two.” 

“What pretty names.” 

“I call them my bow-kry,” said Sheila. 

“Why, they’ve all got finger-nails,” said Maggie-Now clearly. 

“Oh, Maggie-Now,” moaned Mary. 

“Oh, my sainted grandmother,” laughed Sheila. “Will she ever 
let up on mo? She told my father . . .” 

To change the subject, Mary asked: “What are you going to 
call the next one?” 

Sheila patted her rounding stomach. “Fern! To trim up my 
bow-kay.” She nodded at Maggie-Now. “This the only one yofi 

got?” 

“The only one.” 

“What’s the matter? Did you marry a night watchman or some- 
thing?” She prodded Mary with her elbow and laughed. Mary 
looked a little apprehensively at Maggie-Now. Sheila understood 
the look. “Listen, kids,” she said, “why don’t you go play with 
your cousin from Brooklyn so Cousin Maty and 1 can talk?” 

The kids*fetood rigid except for Daisy, who removed her thumb- 
guard and took throe big sucks. 

“Go on and play wh*en I tell you,” yelled Sheila, “or I’ll give it 
to you. *Good ! ” 

Whooping like Comanchcs, the four kids dragged Maggie-Now 
away into the dirty* washing. They bounced on the bundles and 
scattered the soiled clothes. They delved into the basket of wet 
clothes waiting to be hung on the line and belted each other with 
wet towels, screaming and laughing all the time while Mary and 
Sheila talked. Finally, they knocked over the ironing-board with 
a sad-iron up-ended on it. The ironVnissed Daisy by about an inch. 

“JdSt for that,” shouted Sheila, “you’ll all get it!” 
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They lined up sombrely. Then Sheila did a strange thing. She 
put her arm around Rose, gave her a walloping slap on the back- 
side, and a kiss on the cheek at the same time. She did the same 
to the other three. They sobbed. And grinned slyly at each other 
at the same time, making the dimples come and go. 

“My turn! My turn!” demanded Maggie-Now. 

Sheila gave hfer the same, explaining to Mary: “I give ’em a 
slap and a kiss at the same time so they know they’re getting 
punished with no hard feelings.” 

Home again in Brooklyn, Maggie-Now remembered her 
‘cousins’. She spent her pennies on picture postcards to send to 
Boston. Her salutation was: “My dear Boston cousins.” Her end- 
ing: “From # y our loving Brooklyn cousin.” Sometimes she got a 
card back, always written by Sheila. “From cousin Sheila and all 
her flowers to the one rose, Maggie-Now.” 

A few months after their return, Mary lfad a Jitter from her 
mother saying that Sheila had given birth to her fifth child; a son. 
She had named him Joe. 

“Why, oh why,” w'ailcd Maggie-Now, “didn’t she ask me? I 
w r ould have told her to call him Chris.” 

“Why Chris?” asked her mother. 

“Chris is short for chris-san-thee . . . you know what flower I 
mean, Mama. Then he would have fitted in the bouquet.” 

Her next card had the salutation: “My dear Boston cousins and 
Joe.” 


CHAPTER SIX r l EHN 

The growing years of Maggie-Now were not unhappy ones. She 
always had enough to eat, although the food was plain. She had 
warm clothes in winter even if they were noft>eautiful. She liked 
her school days, although she didn’t like to stuflly. She loved fhe 
Sisters who taught her, although they were very strict in their 
discipline. 

She was w'ell adjusted because she knew where she belonged in 
the social set-up of her small world. She had a friend who had a 
hair-ribbon for every day in the week. Maggie-Now r had buiftw'O — 
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one for Sunday, one for weekdays. On the other hand, another 
friend was too poor to have any hair-ribbon. Her hair was tied 
back with a dirty shoe-string. Maggic-Now was sorry she didn’t 
have seven hair-ribbons, but she was glad she didn’t have to use a 
shoe-string to tie back her hair. 

As she grew older, she gave some thought to poverty and riches. 
Her mother had asked her to read Little Women \ explaining that 
it was a book about four girls who were very poor but happy just 
the same. Maggie-Now read the book and took issue with her 
mother. 

“How can they be poo*?-” she asked, “when they can waste hot 
potatoes to put in their muff? And I ain’t — haven’t — a muff even. 
And then they have a servant and their father has Ynoney to go 
away on.” 

“To some people who are, say, used to three servants, to have 
only one servant is tfting poor. Poverty is relative.” 

The word 'relative’ puzzled Maggie-Now. How could 'poor’ be 
a relation? she wondered. She didn’t probe further into the mean- 
ing of the word, because she was anxious to go out to plav. The 
word came up later, in another conversation. 

One night, Father Flynn was paying a paiish call and he, Mary, 
Pat and Maggic-Now sat in the kitchen having coffee. Mary, as 
always, was talking eagerly frith the priest. He was one o£ the few 
people who made her articulate. Patsy was listening with out- 
ward respect because he had been brought up to respect priests, 
but he didn’t believe a word Father Flynn "was saying. 

“I came ft’om a small town,” Father Flynn was saying. “Every- 
one seemed the same.. No one was rich and no one starved. I had 
an idea then that poo^ people wore colourful rags and had rosy 
cheeks and danced all night to the music of a concertina. Those 
were my Francois Villon days. Later, I thought poor people lived 
in cellars and had free and lived on hard crusts of bread which 
thtey stole from c&ch other. I was reading the Russian novelists in 
those days. Why, I was quite mature before I knew that poverty, 
like so many other things, was relative.” 

That word again, thought Maggie-Now. 

The next day she asked her mother: “Why are some people 
rich <ftid other people poor?” 
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“Yesterday, you wanted to know how big was the sky. And last 
week you wanted to know where the wind went when it stopped 
blowing down Ainslie Street.” 

“I mean like: Florry says we’re poor. Bea thinks we’re rich.” 

“Florry’s father makes much more money than your father. 
Naturally, she thinks you’re poorer than she is. But Beatrice’s 
mother has to g® out scrubbing for a dollar a day. Of course, she 
thinks that you, with a father who has a steady job, are richer 
than she is.” 

“It’s all relations, then.” 

“Relations?” asked Mary, puzzled. 

“Relations. But different than my Boston cousins are relations.” 

“Oh, you fnean, relative . Yes, like everything else, I suppose it 
is relative.” 

“What’s relative?” 

“Oh, Maggie-Now! How high is the sky#” 

“I asked first.” 

“Well, say a man has only one dollar in all the world. Some- 
body gives him a hundred dollars. Another man has a hundred 
dollars. He’s always had a hundred dollars. Someone gives him a 
dollar. He’s just as poor as he was before. Now both men have 
one hundred and one dollars. But one is rich and one isn’t. That’s 
relative,*! suppose.” 

“You’re just talking , Mama. You’re not telling me.” 

“To tell you the truth, 1 don’t know how to tell you.” 

“Did you live in a rich house when you were a girl?” 

“Oh, dear!” sighed Mary. “Well, people who livecPin crowded 
tenements thought we had a rich house. Bait the Mayor’s wife 
thought our house was poor compared to hers.” 

“What did you think, Mama?” 

“I didn’t think one way or the other,” said Mary, trying not to 
get irritated by the incessant questioning. “Plived there.” 

“Why?” 

“Don’t be silly. I lived there because I was born there — because 
my parents lived there.” 

“Did you like it?” 

“Of course. I didn’t know a^out any other home, you sec.” 

“Did that make it relative?” 
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"Oh, Maggie-Now, please stop. Pm getting such a headache.” 

"So’m I,” admitted Maggie-Now. 

Maggie-Now asked Sister Veronica what a rich home was and 
what was a poor home. 

"A cell,” said the nun, "with a cot in it and a chair and a nail 
on the wall on which to hang a shawl, is a rich home if our Holy* 
Mother and our Blessed Lord are there. A grand home, with thick 
carpets and velvet curtains and a golden harp in the parlour, is a 
poor home if our Blessed Lord and our Holy IVfbthcr are denied 
there.”, 

Maggic-Now asked f her father: "Papa, did you have a rich home 
or a poor home when you were a boy back in Ireland?” 

" Tis time you knew,” he said, "how your poor V'ather lived. 
It was a poor house. Poor. Poor. The poorest of the poor. A one- 
room sod shanty with a lean-to where me bed was and me bed a 
bag of straw. f And the neighbour’s starving pig sneaking in on 
cold nights and v/anting to sleep with me for the warmth of it.” 
The child laughed. 

“ Tis not to laugh at the way the slanty roof came down to the 
ground where me head lay and me bumping me head on it every 
time I moved in me sleep. 

"And the black hole in the wall where the poor fire didn’t keep 
us warm in winter but roasted us in summer when wc copkcd our 
food on it. And oh, the poor food ! The small potatoes from the 
starving ground and the rough, black bread burned on the bottom, 
and an egg maybe once every two weekk and our Christmas 
dinner a hefi itself, tough, and she being too old to lay. 

“And water fromethe well, and the well a cruel walk from the 
shanty on a cold wintef s morning and the bucket too heavy for a 
skinny £>oy. And no toil — no plumbing in the house a-tall and 
we using the woods behind our shanty.” 

"I betcha you we#£ happy there, Papa.” 

Tlappy, she srfys!” he commented bitterly. "I hated it and left 
without looking back once when the time came.” 

But he thought of how green the fields were in summer and the 
meadow flowers hidden in knee-deep grass and the lake that took 
its colour from the sky, or did the sk f y take its colour from die lake? 
And fire way the brown, dusty road to the village looked so lazy 
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in the sun. He remembered the good nights in the tavern with the 
men liking the way he danced. His mind went to Rory-Boy in 
the great days when they had been true friends. He thought of his 
fiercely protective and possessive mother. And oh, the dear sweet- 
ness of his Maggie Rose ! He thought of the idle, golden days of 
his youth and he wept in his heart. 

God forgive the lie — me saying I hated it so, he prayed. 

Remembering, he spoke with bitterness to his daughter, his 
darling's namesake. “Your mother was the one raised in a rich 
house. Tell her to take you over to Bushwick Avenue and show 
you the house. Tell her to show you tke stable where your father 
laid liis head nights. Look good at that rich house what should 
have been Aine . . . ours ... if that crook , . .” 

Ah, he thought, let the dead rest in peace , even if he was a 
black' ard in life . 

Walking over to the old house, Mary an*wcfed # Maggic-Now’s 
question: “Why didn’t I take you there before? Because the house 
is so changed and it makes me sad.” 

Yes, it was changed. The rooms on cither side of the stoop had 
been made into shops. The bay windows were now store windows. 
One was a hairdressing parlour with intricately coifed wax dummy 
heads in the window. The other window showed only a swan, pure, 
white agd immobile and with each feather in place. The swan sat 
proudly on a bed of swansdown. A card, dangling by a brass chain 
suspended from the swan’s beak, read: Genuine Swansdown Filled 
Pillows. 

“Is it real?” breathed Maggie-Now. 

“It was. Once. Now it’s stuffed.” 

“Maybe it’s still alive and they give it ihedicine to sit still.” 

“Now, you know better.” 

The upstairs windows had a blank look. A card in one of them 
said: Rooms. The basement rooms had bceiPcon verted. A swing- 
ing sign with a red seal informed people that a Notary public Was 
available there. A rooms-for-rent sign wavS attached to the notary’s 
shingle. 

Mary figured it out that the man who’d bought the house was 
the notary in the basement. *He was squeezing every penny of 
revenue out of his investment. She wondered how many trzftellers 
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had slept in her white room since she had left. She sighed as she 
thought of her piano once standing in the room that now held 
sewing machines, bolts of ticking and bags of down. 

The stable was now a separate property, divided from the big 
house by an iron picket fence. An unevenly painted sign over the 
barn door read: Pheid & Son. Plumbers . Day & Night. A broken 
toilet lay on its side in the yard. A man, Pheid himself, was un- 
crating a pair of double, soapstone wash-tubs. A boy, a few years 
older than Maggie-Now, was helping the man. Yhe man looked 
up as Mary and Maggie-Now approached. 

“Yes?” he asked. 

“I used to live here when I was a girl,” explained Mary. 

“That so? Well, a Eyetalian owns the house now* But I own 
the shop.” 

“Is that so?.” 

“That sign: # Plieid*& Son. Well, this here is son. Son Pheid.” 
He put his arm about the boy’s shoulder. His pride was evident. 
“Fm breaking him in young. I believe in that,” he said. 

“I see,” said Mary. 

“Well, help yourself. Look around.” He went back to his work. 

“Where did Papa sleep?” asked Maggie-Now. 

“Up there. That little window. Where the pipes are sticking 
out.” 

“Chee!” 

“After we were married, we lived in the big house, of course. 
For a litde while, anyhow.” 

“Where i^— are — all the snowball trees vou said was always in 
the yard?” 

“Someone cut them down, I suppose.” 

“Fm glad I never lived here.” 

“Why, Maggie-Now, don’t say that. It was very nice before it 
was all cut up into Amtal property. It was good to live here long 
age. It was cool aad dark in the summer and bright and warm in 
the winter.” 

“Why did you all move aw r ay then, if it was so nice?” 

“Well, your grandfather died.” 

“Why?” 

“Oh£ Maggie-Now! It was his time to die.” 
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“Papa said he died from being scared.” 

“Your father didn’t mean that.” 

Mary knew this was a logical time to tell her of her grand- 
father. But how could she tell the child that her grandfather had 
been a thief? But was he? The others who had stood trial had 
been exonerated. And politicians still kept on doing the same 
things. 

No, I will not complicate her growing years by telling her . 
Patrick won’t tell her, since he hasn't so far . She may find out 
when she's grown up. By that time his crimes — if crimes they 
were — will be softened; faded and far mway. 

“What did he die of then?” asked Maggie-Now. 

“What wef all die of in the end. His heart stopped beating.” 

“Pm glad . . . not that he died,” amended Maggie-Now quickly. 
“I mean I’m glad I don’t have to live here. I like oui own house — 
where we live now. And I don’t care if oj poor.” 

Ym glad she's got that settled, thought Mary. Maybe now she'll 
stop using that word ‘ relative \ 

“Of course,” said Maggie-Now airily, “it’s all relative.” 


CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 

More wonderful to Maggie-Now, almost, than Christmas, the first 
day of summer vacation or the trip to Coney Island, was Memorial 
Day, called Dccoraticfri Day in Brooklyn, when her mother took 
her on the yearly trip to the cemetery. 

“When .will it come? When will it come?”*hc began asking her 
mother soon after Easter. 

“You’ll know by the lilac bush in Father Flynn’s yar<3. Lilacs 
always bloom for Decoration Day.” And it was so. 

It was always a warm, sunny day with a^w r ect-smelling wind 
around the next corner. When Maggie-Now wtnt to the baker’s 
for the morning buns, there was usually, a customer there who 
confided to the bakery woman: “I’m going to the cemetery in 
my shape today.” That meant it was warm enough to go without 
a coat. 

Maggie-Now and her mother went to the cemetery irf their 
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shapes. The girl wore her Easter dress and Sunday hat and Mary 
dressed in her brushed and mended best. They let the trams go 
by, waiting for an ‘open* trolley to come along. They sat in the 
front seat so that they could sec far ahead. The car picked up 
people along the way until it was filled with people in fresh summer 
clothes. Most of the men wore new straw hats because Decoration 
Day was the official day to start wearing them. 

In no time at all, the car was out of the city and in the country 
heading for Cypress Hills in Queens County. Grass now grew 
between the tramlines. Daisies, buttercups and sweet, purple 
clover grew in empty sites/ Bouncing Bet grew along the tramlines 
and seemed to be running ahead oi the trolley. 

“It has another name/* explained Mary. # “Soap wort* And it loves 
the tracks: tram tracks, train tracks and wagon tracks. No matter 
where you gc, you see it along the tracks — even growing out of 
cinders.” 

“Oh, smell that country air!” said a woman in the seat behind 
them. “Just smell it!” 

“Yeah, it smells healthy,” said her companion. “I feqj yeari 
younger.” 

Maggie-Now always remembered that warm, new-summer 
smell. It was like smelling buckwheat honey through warm dust. 

They got off the trolley and had to walk quite a long wtv to the 
cemetery. It was a beautiful walk. The shops had the summer 
awnings down; red, orange, green-striped and scalloped. All the 
shops save a tombstone-cutting one or two were flower shops with 
the floweriif^ plants outside on the pavement. 

New, shallow, whke-wood boxes held a dozen plants each. The 
plants were in bright ^terra-cotta clay pots fresh from the kiln. 
There were geraniums, passionately bright and clear and perfectly 
formed; red, rose, pink, white and even fuchsia. Blue hyacinths, 
with white veins, loftkcd like clubs. (For some reason, the people 
catted them ‘lilie^.) Then there w'ere pots of blue-purple ageratum; 
a name no one could pronounce. Women asked the price of “them 
purplish flour-iss”. 

There were baby pots of lusty and eternal-looking ivy, and, for 
people with money, large pots of steel-blue hydrangea or coral- 
bell azaleas. 
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The plants were sprinkled hourly and little rivers of water ran 
down the pavement to the gutters. The awnings made shade, 
and the damp pavements and the flowers fresh-smelling from 
their sprinkling, and all the flower colours, and the way every- 
one looked so excited and the beautiful, sunny day — all put 
together — were like a gallant gaunrlet slapped across the cheek 
of death. 

Each year, Mary bought a geranium to plant on her father’s 
grave. She let Nfaggie-Now choose the colour. The girl went into 
a state of ecstatic indecision. Mary waited patiently, knowing that 
in the end the child would choose the brightest red of all. Mary, 
looking at the awnings and flowers and the smiling, eager vendors 
and the leisflrely-moviijg people, said: 

“It’s just like Paris.” 

“Was you ever in Paris, Mama?” asked the girl. 

“No.” * 

‘Til take this red one, Mama.” 

“That’ll be thirty cents,” said the flower-man, “and a nickel back 
Tvhen you bring the flower-pot back.” 

Maggie-Now walked proudly with the geranium in the crook 
of her arm. She smiled at other little girls who carried potted 
plants and they smiled back. 

There* was a tombstone place at one corner. Its yard was 
crowded with stone angels and stone books opened in the middle, 
large stone crosses and smooth stone blocks — all with smooth, 
blank spaces, waiting Tor a name. 

They saw a man sitting in the sun on a camp-ftiair behind 
the store’s yard. He worked with hammer* and chisel, putting 
the finishing touches to a monument: a* child with stone curls 
resting her cheek on her folded arms. Thick stone angel wings 
seemed to sprout from the child’s neck. The sculptor, noting 
Maggie-Now’s interest, said: 

“Its for an only child.” 

There was another tombstone place a few blocks farther on. It 
had a sign : 

When you think of mf, don’t think of tombstones. 

But when you think of tombstones, think of me. 
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Mary always stopped to read it as though it was something new 
and she always smiled at the message. 

A man, in business for himself, had a push-cart filled with 
watering-cans. You could hire one for a dime, but he asked a 
quarter deposit on a can. Only the foolish threw money away like 
that. People brought their own tin cans from home for watering 
purposes. Maggie-Now had brought her sand-bucket for hauling 
water and the toy shovel and rake that wept with it for gardening. 

They went gast the Hebrew cemetery. The gates were high, like 
three men standing on top of each other, Maggie-Now thought. 
There was a big iron^tar^m top of the iron arch of the gate. 

“Why don’t they have a cross like we do?” asked Maggie-Now. 

“Because it’s a Jewish cemetery. That’s their star bf David and 
they pray to the star the way we pray to t^ie cross. I told you that 
last year.” /. 

They got tp tfie <?:.metery and Mary nodded to the caretaker 
sitting at the little window of the little stone house inside the gates. 

“A nice day,” said Mary. 

“Sure is,” agreed the cat e taker. 

The cemetery looked like a lawn party that had got out of hand. 
It was crowded with women, children and even a few men. The 
young women wore light summer dresses and hats with ribbons 
and flowers. The older women wore whatever had been around 
the house — usually a black dress or a suit skirt whose jacket had 
been given to the Salvation Army years ago, and a blouse. They 
wore hats ^hat looked as though they had been hanging in the 
cellar for fife years. In short, the older women ‘made do’ and used 
new-clothes money* for more important things, like— -well, say 
food. 

There were three times as many children as adults. They ran, 
jumped, hollered, wrestled with each other and played tag among 
the tombstones. T*ney tumbled about as though they’d been 
spilled out of a 'bag. They were deliriously happy to be out of 
the dark, crowded tenement rooms and off the narrow, crowded 
streets, and away from the street-cars and trucks which made their 
street games hazardous, and to have this great, big, green beauti- 
ful cemetery to play in for an hod* or so. 

Mdry saw a boy doing a ‘pull-up’ on the outstretched arm of a 
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granite angel. “I wouldn't do that if I were you, little boy,” she 
said. 

“Okay, teacher,” said the kid cheerfully, and ran away. 

After all these years , thought Mary ruefully, I still look and act 
like a schoolteacher . Imagine! 

Everybody was sociable. One felt that even the dead were 
sociable. They had to be, the way the plots were so close together 
with only a footpath between the graves. And the way some 
graves held three*dcparted people, one on top of the other, because 
few families could afford to buy a separate grave f eft each of their 
dead. Also, land was getting very scar<^ in Greater New York. 

Maggie-Now skipped ahead. She wanted to be the first to find 
the grave. “Mere it is, Mama ! ” she shouted. “Here ! ” 

“Don’t scream,” said l\lary. “Ii won’t run away.” 

Mary took the sand-bucket, spade and shovel £rom her net 
shopping-bag and stood them in a row. Sh# added some rooted 
ivy cuttings that she had brought with her. Maggie-Now set the 
plant at the end of the row of things. 

“Look at that trash on the grave,” said Mary. “Perpetual care 
indeed 1 Why, they don’t even cut the grass!” She lifted her veil 
over her hat and pulled off her gloves. “Well, let’s get to 
work.” 

Maggie-Now threw herself on her knees and furiously began 
raking the litter from the plot. A woman waved frantically from 
two graves away. When she couldn’t catch Mary’s attention, she 
called : “Yoo hoo, Miz* Moore. Yoo hoo ! ” 

“Oh, Mrs. Schondle,” Mary called back. “Hello! >misscd you 
last year.”. 

“Yeah. I wasn’t here,” said Mrs. Schoncife, waddling over. 

Mrs. Schondle, a stout woman to start with, wore a blafck dress 
several sizes too large for her. The neckline gaped loosely, ex- 
posing her chest and the upper part of hcribreasts, which were 
already burned a lobster red from sudden exposure to rhe sun for 
a few hours after a year of living indoors. 

She wore a lumpy black hat draped with thick black mourning 
veils. The hat had slipped down over one car and the veils were 
hanging wild. This gave her b^t-red, smiling face a what-the-hell- 
do-I-care look. 



“Yeah, I wasn’t here last year,” she explained. “Because my 
oldest daughter was down from Jamaica. You know. The one by 
my first husband. She didn’t want to come to the cemetery with 
me, being’s,” she nodded towards her grave, “Mr. Schondle was 
the stepfather. You know. Not the real father. Anyways, I 
thought I’d stay home with her being’s I don’t see her much 
because,” her voice dropped to a whisper, “I dcm’t get along so 
good with him — her husband. He’s . . she looked around care- 
fully to make sure no one else was listening, “hfc’s a Prattisssent! 
One of them Kind, you know. What thinks every time a Catholic 
boy is born they bury^a gi^n under the church for him.” 

“That’s too bad,” said Mary. 

“Oh, I got my troubles,” said Mrs. Schondle cheftrfully. “But 
you look good, Miz Moore.” 

“You look £ne, too, Mrs. Schondle.” 

“Oh, I’m the lAndiwhat never changes. I look the same like I 
looked when I was first married. Everybody tells me that,” she 
said. “But your little girl, now! My, she got big! Two years ago 
she was a baby. 1 * 

“They shoot up fast,” said Mary. 

“Too fast. You slave for them and sacrifice, and the first thing 
you know, they’re young ladies and married.” 

A diversion was caused by a mother yelling at her sons ^ho were 
playing tag and running back and forth over the family plot a 
few graves away. 

“Now, Frankie,” said the mother, “I tokhyou before. Stop run- 
ning over ybur grandmother. Do you want to have hard luck?” 
In answer, the boys* ran over the grave again. “All right, then,” 
said the mother reasonably enough. Then she gave each kid a 
slap on*chc ear. “The next time you’ll listen.” she said. 

“Tsch! Tsch!” commented Mrs. Schondle. “The way children 
is brought up nowadays. No respect for nothing — nobody. Living 
oadead.” She straightened her hat. It fell over the other ear. 
“Well, I better leave you plant your plant,” she said. “Say! Your 
ivc-rce’s growing good. Soon your father will have a whole ive-rce 
blanket, I wish I had luck with ivc-ree. But it won’t grow for me.” 
Hat bouncing, veils quivering, made her way back to Mr. 
SchorKile’s grave. 
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Maggic-Now had the grave raked of debris. She had a litde 
mound of litter. “Where’ll I put it, Mama?” 

“Over there on that big pile where other people are putting their 
trash.” 

They pulled up the dry stalk of last year’s geranium and planted 
the new one. Maggie-Now made a dozen trips with her bucket to 
one of the near*by pumps. They planted the new ivy shoots. They 
commented on how well the last year’s planting had taken hold. 
The final thing* was pinching off six sprigs of the established ivy. 
Mary would root them in water, plant them anfl nurture them 
through a summer, autumn and wirier ^nd plant them on the 
grave come next Decoration Day. 

All the tilings were stowed away, including the flower-pot, in the 
net shopping-bag. Mary and Maggie-Now went to sit on a near- 
by stone bench. They sat in silence for a while. M^ry thought of 
her father. She thought of the passage of jim£. 

It is ten years , she thought, since we laid him at rest. And the 
combs he bought me more than thirty years ago are still new. 

* Things last longer than people. 

“It’s time now,” said Mary. 

Mother and daughter stood by Michael Moriarity’s grave. Mary 
clasped her hands, bowed her head and said a prayer for the dead. 
Maggie-Now joined her in the amen. Mary took a long, last 
look at the engraved name, Michael Mori arty, and they 
took their leave. They walked over to say good-bye to Mrs. 
Schondlc. 

“You going for pot cheese?” asked Mrs. Schondlc* 

Mary hesitated. “Yes.” 

“Then do you care if I go along?” 

“Why, we’d love to have you. Wouldn’t we, Maggie-Now?” 

The girl scowled. She had looked forward to the trip all the 
year — especially eating alone with her mother in the restaurant. 
Now that Mrs. Scliondle had to spoil it. 

“Say yes,” whispered her mother. “It’s only a white lie.” 

“Yes.” said Maggie-Now sullenly. 

“And smile.” Maggie-Now gave Mrs. Schondlc a distorted 
grimace. 

“That’s awfully nice of yousc,” said Mrs. Schondle. “It’s just 



that I don’t like to eat alone. I always got to eat alone when I’m 
home.” 

It took them a long time to get out of the cemetery because Mrs. 
Schondle walked slowly and had to stop from time to time to get 
her breath and, besides, she liked to stop and look at things. 

They paused by the new graves; a dozen or so — the dead of the 
week. The raw-soil mounds were still high. A couple of men were 
working efficiently and briskly, stripping dead foliage and withered 
flowers from the funeral pieces. They piled up the wire forms: 
pillows, stars, crosses and hearts. They sold these frames to the 
florists to make new floral pieces for new dead people. The men 
paid for the privilege of salvaging these wire frames. 

A group of little girls stood by patiently waiting for The ribbons 
from the pieces. They were of the neighbourhood and they got 
their hair-bows that way. The men gave the big girls the black 
ribbons, the in-between girls the lavender, and the little girls got 
the white ribbons. 

“Want a hair-bow, girlie?” said one of the men, proffering a 
lavender ribbon to Maggie-Now. 

The girl shuddered and squeezed up close to her mother. *No,” 
she said. 

“No, what?” prodded her mother. 

“No, thank you.” 

The restaurant was across the street from the cemetery. It was 
nearly a block long, with open doors every twenty feet or so. Inside, 
it was dim and cool. White-aproned waiters wove in and out 
among the tables and a joyous babble of voices rose and fell. It 
was very festive eve?*. though most of the women wore black 
dresses. 

They Kad barely seated themselves at a little round table when 
a waiter materialised and gave the table- top a ritual wipe with his 
napkin. 

“What’s yours, ladies?” he asked. 

“I’ll have pot cheese and chives,” said Mary. “And coffee.” 

“Make mine the same,” said Mrs. Schondle. “Only beer, 
instead-a coffee. And sour cream on the side.” 

“And the young lady?” asked th^ waiter. 

Maggie-Now was about to open her mouth and order a piece 



of pound cake with chocolate ice-cream on top and a bottle of 
strawberry soda, when Mary said: “She'll have just a cream soda/' 

“But, Mama . . wailed Maggie-Now. 

“Never mind/' Mary pressed the girl's thigh under the table. 
“You can have the nickel deposit from the flower-pot and buy 
anything you like." 

“All right," sighed Maggie-Now. 

Mary did some quick figuring. She had fifty cents for her lunch 
and Maggie-Now's, a nickel tip for the waiter, ten cents for 
the fare home and ten cents for emergencies. She had enough 
money, to be sure, but four years ago* thc # time she had lunched 
with Mrs. Schondle, the poor woman had been fifteen cents short 
and Mary L*ad had to pay it. Fearing another emergency like that, 
she held back on Maggie-Now. 

The waiter brought the food and, to nobody's surprise, an extra 
plate and fork for Maggie-Now. He was u#ed to people ordering 
and saying the child didn't want anything and, after the food was 
served, being requested to bring an extra plate and fork. So he 
» brought the extra plate and fork along with the order, to save time. 
Mary divided her pot cheese and chives wirh Maggie-Now. 

“She can have some of mine," said Mrs. Schondle, reluctantly 
pushing her bowl towards Maggie-Now. 

“Oh yo," said Maggie-Now. 

“She has enough, thank you,” said Mary. 

“All right, then." Eagerly Mrs. Schondle pulled her bowl back. 

While the women talked, Maggie-Now gulped down her soda, 
dabbled with the pot cheese and let her eyes rov£ around the 
restaurant. She fastened her attention on y handsome boy at a 
near-by table. She stared at him and he stored back. Mrs. Schondle 
noticed this and said portentously to Mary: 

“It won’t be long now." 

“Well, you can't hold back time,” sighed Mary. 

“Just so’s she don’t throw herself away and* marry somebody 
what's no good like mine did." 

“Oh, she's got a lot of sense,” said Mary. 

Suddenly, Maggie-Now realised that they were talking about 
her and the possibility of her Aarrying. It made her feel important 
and mature. She threw back her head, half dosed her eyes, and 
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smiled languidly at the boy. His eyes popped for a second, then 
he put his thumb to his nose and wiggled his four fingers at her. 
Her face got red and she dropped her eyes to her plate. 

‘Tm never going to get married/’ she said. “Because I hate 
boys.” 

“What brought that on?” asked Mary. 

The waiter came and asked: “One check or two?” 

“Two checks,” said Mrs. Schondle. She explained to Mary: 
“Some would hang back and wait for the other party to pay. But 
I don’t sponge! I pay my way.” 

Mary put a quarter and a nickel on her check. Twenty-five 
cents for her lunch and a nickel for the cream soda. A little to one 
side, she put his nickel tip. 

“Car-fare 1” he bawled over towards the l>ar. “Thank you, lady,” 
he said to Ma r y. 

Mrs. Schondle emptied her purse of all its coins. She took a 
nickel back for the fare. The waiter noticed she set nothing aside 
for a tip. He waited. She looked up at him w'ith a bleak, pleading 
look. 

“That’s all right, lady,” he muttered. 

Mary took a nickel from her purse and edged it over towards 
Mrs. Schondle’s check. The waiter scooped up the coins. “It's 
just that a man has to make a living,” he said, as if in apology. 

“That’s the truth,” agreed Mrs. Schondle. “Only I left all my 
other money home.” 

Mary and Maggie-Now were going one way and Mrs. Schondle 
another. So fney said their good-byes outside the restaurant. Mary 
took the woman’s hand in hers and pressed it warmly. 

“Good-bye, Mrs. Schbndle.” 

“Youlfe so nice,” said Mrs. Schondle. Tears came to her eyes. 
“So nice to me.” 

“We’ll see you ne*. year, God willing,” said Mary. 

^Likewise ” said Mrs. Schondle. “So long, Miz Moore. And 
girlie.” She leaned over to pat Maggie-Now’s cheek. She said a 
strange thing. “We’re just ships that pass in the night.” 

They watched her as she walked away from them down the 
street. She did look a bit like a shfp with her hitching walk and 
the veils floating out behind like black smoke. 
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“Who is she anyhow, Mama?” 

“Fow know. Someone I met at the cemetery years ago. We’re 
Decoration Day friends.” 

“Where does she live?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“Does she have a little girl, home?” 

“If she has, she’s never mentioned her.” 

“Did she get a new husband after Mr. Schondle died?” 

“I never asked.*’ 

“How can you be friends with somebody and you don’t know 
where they live or anything ?” 

“It’s possible to be acquaintances without knowing much about 
the other peVson. We’rf passing friends.” 

“Ha! Ships that pass in the night, hey, Mama?” 


• CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 

In the fifteen-odd years since Patrick Dennis Moore had landed 
in America many changes had come about. The horse-trams had 
given way to trolley-cars. The completion of the subway, which 
changed into the elevated as soon as it crawled out on to the 
Williamsburg Bridge, did away with most of the East River ferries. 
Motor-cars were no lbngcr a curiosity, although some retarded 
kids still yelled “Get a horse!” when one appealed, and all 
pedestrians were delighted when a car brok-% clown. Most of the 
better stores had soldered off the gas pipes and put in electric 
lights. Some of the candy stores had phones in and you got your 
number by appealing to ‘Central’. And some insane person went 
around the neighbourhood saying he’d sat ii) a dark room some- 
where and saw pictures that moved on a bed *£ieet. The bal&d 
writers of the day started a new folk-lore by acknowledging the 
inventions in their creative work : 

Come, jdsephine, 

In my flying machine ; . . 
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And, 

. . . Lucille, 

In my merry Oldsmobile. 

Also, 

Call me up some rainy afternoon. 

And we’ll arrange for a quiet little spoon. 

Yes, there were changes. But Patsy never changed, except that 
he was getting too old to be called Patsy and the few people 
who had to speak to him called him Pat. He got to be sort of a 
character, the way he smerked his stub-stemmed pipe upside down 
as he cleaned the streets. He smoked it that way so that sparks 
wouldn’t fly into his eyes on a windy day and to keep the tobacco 
dry on rainy days. 

He became known as ‘Decf Pat’ because he wouldn’t get out of 
the way for anybody or anything. Motormen would stamp down 
on the gong, motorists would squeeze the rubber bulb of the horn 
or grind the klaxon, bicycle bells would tinkle hysterically; team- 
sters cursed him and pedestrians threatened to sue the city ^ccausc 
he swept dust on them when they crossed the sneer. But he 
ignored them all, pretending nor to hear, and he wouldn’t move 
out of die way until he had finished the place he was cleaning. 

People would say to each other : “He’ll get run over ys-t.” 

The answer: “Let’s hope so.” 

Out of boredom Pat worked up a feud with a certain motor- 
man. The motorman was a skinny, ncrvo&s little fellow and Pat 
was the ond'who could bring him to the brink of hysterics. When 
Pat saw the trolley coming, he’d go and stand on the tracks, push- 
ing his broom back £id forth. The car bore down with gong 
clattering. Pat paid no attention. Each time the motorman kept 
coming, thinking Pat would get oil the tracks this time, and he 
wouldn’t slow dowfc. He was forced to put the brakes on at the 
last moment to bang the car to a screeching stop. Some passengers 
were knocked out of their seats, old ladies whimpered and the 
trolley pole slipped off the power line. The motorman would 
scream, scold, wave his arms and throw his cap on the ground and 
stamp on it, but Pat wouldn’t budge* until he’d finished his leisurely 
sweeping. 
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One day, Pat held up a brewery truck. It was loaded with beer 
kegs and pulled by two Percherons, whose thick tails were braided 
and looped up to look like thick clubs. Pat stepped in front of the 
approaching truck, forcing the teamster to pull up and wait while 
he swept away non-existent dirt. Then he wanted the teamster to 
back so that he could sweep where the horses were standing. The 
teamster protested and Pat walked back to the truck. In talking 
and waving his broom for emphasis, he happened to hit one of the 
horses on the rump with the broom-handle. The horse shifted his 
great weight from one hind foot to the other like a woman shift- 
ing her hips, and swung his clubbed tail«*n P;jt’s face. 

Pat’s clay pipe was knocked out of his mouth and broke into 
bits on the cooblestones. /The teamster laughed so hard he nearly 
fell off his seat. Pedestrians laughed as Pat ran down the street 
after his rolling helmet. All agreed that it served Deef Pat right. 
The vindicated teamster went on his way. 

Soon after, the trolley with the nervous motorman came into 
view. Pat had to take out his humiliation on the motorman. Other 
times, Pat had pretended there was debris on the tracks. This time 
he put it there. He emptied the entire contents of his trash-can 
on the tracks. The motorman ploughed into the trash before he 
could get the car stopped. 

A woman screamed, a child fell off the seat and, of course, the 
pole came off the line. The motorman did not act true to form. 
He was calm and collected. He soothed his passengers, swung off 
the car, put the pole bdfck on the line, walked slowly up to where 
Pat was standing and punched him right in the nose! The pas- 
sengers cheered and bystanders applauded tb^ brave motorman. 
Pat threw himself upon the man and grappled with him. They 
rolled in the horse manure and other debris of the can. They rolled 
almost under the car. Their faces were inches apart. Pat took a 
good look at the motorman. 

“Well, HI be damned,” he said. “Mick Mack'*” 

“And ’tis you, me old night-school friend/’ said Mick Mack 
sadly. “And ain’t you the one to torment an old friend so.” 

“I didn’t know it was you. ’Tis the teeth make you look different. 
You didn’t have teeth in night School.” 

“I bought them. Upper and lower and I’m still paying on them. 
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Tell me this, Pathrick: did you ever take out your first papers?” 

"I been a citizen these many years.” 

In the meantime, a passing citizen, not having seen the begin- 
ning of the fight, ran and told a policeman that two men had been 
run over by a trolley-car. The panting policeman, who had run 
all the way, stooped and peered under the car to sec how much they 
were mangled. He saw them lying side by side in the muck talk- 
ing amiably to each other. He prodded Pat with his truncheon. 

“Come out of there, now, the both of yez,” he ordered. They 
stood shamefaced before him. “I’ve a mind to run you in. Drunk 
on the job, the both ofayez, and layin’ in the gutter together. 
And you,” he said to Pat, “working for the city, too!” He took 
their names and numbers. 

In consequence, Mick Mack was transferred to another run and 
Pat was suspended for two weeks without pay. During those two 
weeks he roamed the streets of Williamsburg, Greenpoint and 
Maspeth, trying to find Mick Mack. He angered many a motor- 
man by standing at a corner and holding up a linger as a signal 
that he wanted to board the car. When the car stopped instead 
of getting on, he peered into the motorman’s face and said: 
“Wrong car.” 

Til look till I find him , Pat vowed. Then TU give him the licking 
of his life for daring to punch me in the nose. 

In truth, though, he wanted to find him because he was lonely 
and he remembered how the little fellow had looked up to him 
in the old night-school days when they were both so young. 

He must* have looked into a hundred cars, but he never found 
Mick Mack. 

In spite of being warned by his superintendent that he'd be 
fired if he caused any more trouble, Pat did not change his ways. 
He continued to smoke his pipe upside down and to pretend to be 
deaf. He continued to hold up vehicles at whim. Teamsters and 
itiotorists took going down other streets to avoid him and his 
nonsense. This lessened Pat's work but it made him very lonely. 
There were fewer to hate and to torment now, in the streets he 
cleaned, 

Sohictimes on a still summer afternoon, when the German band 
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played in one of his streets, he'd lean on his broom-handle and 
listen a while. The band played a German song, a popular 
song of the day and, invariably, an Irish song. When the tunc 
had a lilt, Pat's feet twitched inside his heavy work-shoes and 
his mind made a dance pattern, and he thought again of County 
Kilkenny. 

One day, Maggie-Now happened to be with the group of 
children who followed the band from block to block. He watched 
his daughter waltz with another girl. 

She’s got them all beat , he thought, with a flare ot pride. 

After the usual lugubrious ‘Blue Dar-ube’^ the kids clustered 
around the musicians begging for ‘Rosie O’Grady'. When the 
band complied, the kids piade a circle and pushed Maggie-Now 
into the middle of it. As soon as she got the beat of the song, she 
went into a solo, soft -shoe clog. The pipe nearly fell out of Pat's 
mouth. He was that astonished. 

Where does she get it from? he asked himself. From meself , he 
decided. But who learned her? He watched her a while. No, I 
couldn’t do better meself 

She lifted her skirts and the ruffles on her drawers showed. A 
couple of passing boys stopped, stared, whispered to each other 
and sniggered. Pat threw his broom down and stalked over to the 
dancers. When Maggie-Now saw him, she gave him a big smile. 

“Go on home," he said tersely. 

She tossed her head, making her bangs bounce, put her hands 
on her hips and clogged* away from him. He followed her around 
the circle, caught her and spanked her. He spanked h£r publicly 
before all her friends. 

“That'll learn you," he said, “to show eveiything on the street/’ 

She looked up at him, stricken. He had never hit her before. 
“Papa! You didn’t kiss me wdien you hit me! You didn’t kiss me 
like cousin Sheila! You meant it!" 

“You betcha life I meant it, and there’s more v here that com 
from." 

He thought of Big Red — how he had said that, and he wondered 
if Maggie-Now felt the same shame he had felt. He was sorry he 
had spanked her. He had ncvei* hit her before. Neither had her 
mother. She was not a bad girl. The spanking didn’t hurt her, he 
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assured himself. It was the public humiliation that hurt her. She 
ran home, weeping all the way. 

The cornet-player shook the spit out of his horn. “Du Heinzel - 
mannehen !” he sneered at Pat. 

“Is that so? Well, Heinie, you go to your church and 111 go to 
mine.” That was one of Pat’s favourite retorts. 

Maggie-Now’s attitude towards her father changed. The sunny 
child had always chattered to him endlessly, never noticing that 
he made no answer. She had liked to tease Irim and had been 
quick to hug him warmly. She had never noticed that he took 
all her loving ways yvith indifference. She had so much emotional 
steam that she could go a long way on her own power without the 
encouragement of response. 

She changed after the spanking. Now she was quiet and re- 
strained injiis presence. She spoke to him only to answer him. 
She gave him respect and obedience and nothing more. Secretly, 
Pat grieved. He felt that he had lost his child. 

“Are you turning the girl against me?” he asked his wife. 

“I would not do that, Patrick. You are her father and she needs 
you and loves you.” 

“She’s still mulling over that spanking I gave her. I only gave 
her a tap or two, but you’d think 1 licked her black and blue.” 

“But why in front of her friends?” 

“She’s got to learn,” he mumbled. 

“Did you learn anything by Timothy Shawn thrashing you? 
No. You’ll hold that against him all the days of your life. Maggie- 
Now has sUme of your ways.” 

“Why don’t vou»say my bad ways?” 

She took his hand in both of hers. “I loved you for your ways. 
I nev£r thought were they good ways or bad ways.” 

“Ah, Mary,” he said, touched, and a moment was nearly born. 

1 could say 1 loud her , he thought. And it would mean the 
world to her — nyy saying it. And I do love her in a kind of way. 
But I never said it before. Kinda late to start saying it now . Vd 
feel foolish . . . we y d both feel foolish. . . . 

The moment died stillborn. 

He wanted the girl’s affection back. To that end, he made plans 
to take her out on her birthday. 
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“I will give her a good time like your father gave you when he 
bought the combs. I'll give her the same good time according to 
me means and hope she’ll remember it in the same way you did,” 
said Pat to his wife. 

No one sold violets in the Brooklyn streets. He bought her a 
pin-wheel instead. When she ran ahead into the wind to make it 
turn, he realised she was too big to play with a pin-wheel. 

Of course he didn’t take her to a bar for a claret lemonade. There 
Vcrc no glamorous bars in the neighbourhood, and he’d be sure 
to be arrested if he brought a little girl into a saloon. There was 
no fine restaurant. They ate hot pastratni sandwiches and honey 
cake and drank tea from glasses in a Kosher Delicatessen & Lunch- 
room. The men ate wi^h their hats on. Pat explained that was 
their religion. He took his hat off with the remark that they could 
go to their church and he’d go to his. The diners roiled up their 
napkins and threw them on the floor whd!l they # had finished. 
When Maggie-Now asked why, her father said they did that 
because they were very clean people. Maggie-Now thought that 
didn’t seem clean. Oh yes, her father told her. That was so that the 
proprietor wouldn’t serve the napkins again to later diners. 

They went to the theatre. They heard no prima donna raise a 
luscious voice in song. They went to The Folly and saw Marion 
Bent anefc Pat Rooney. And Rooney’s waltz clog thrilled them 
more than the best soprano’s aria. 

Afterwards be took her to a novelty store and invited her to 
choose a present. She wanted a wood-burning set. There was a tie- 
rack with an Indian chief’s head in a war bonnet just waiting to be 
burned and an envelope of ‘jewels’ to paste on the bonnet’s head- 
band. Pat wanted her to have a rhinestone brooch. Both^things 
cost a dollar each. She didn’t want a brooch. She wanted to burn 
wood. Pat said she would take the rhinestone brooch or nothing. 
She said she wanted nothing. He bought hcr^hc brooch, anyway. 

Yet it had been a happy evening, and she held tier father’s haifd 
all the way home and squeezed it happily from time to time, and 
once he squeezed back. 
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CHAPTER NINETEEN 


One night as they were eating supper (Maggie-Now was about 
twelve at the time), a handsome young man knocked on the door 
and was admitted to the kitchen. He was about twenty-three years 
old. 

“Do you remember me, Mr. Moore ?” The young man smiled 
engagingly, then his face saddened. 

Pat frowned, trying to remember. 

“ ‘Nokomis. Daughtcrmf the Moon, Nokomis.’ Remember?” 

Pat remembered. “Big Red’s boy, Widdy,” he explained to his 
wife. He thought: And what docs the spawn want from me? 

“Mother sent me,” said Widdy, turning his hat around in his 
hands. Then he seemed to lose the continuity of what he wanted 
to say. “I mean, yo»t know Dad.” He swallowed hard before he 
said: “God rest his soul . . 

“No!” said Pat, putting his fork down. “No!” 

“Mother said, I mean, Dad had no relations in Americ^, except 
Mother and me and Grandmother. There’s Gracie, too. We were 
going to get married in June, but now we’ll have to wait a year 
out of respect.” 

Big Red had died in bed and had not been killed in* the street 
by hoodlums, as Lottie had always feared. A blizzard had tied up 
the city. Big Red, like many another cop, had worked two 
days and two nights without rest. Pic had had a cold, and 
just when Lottie had thought he was getting well it turned into 
pneumonia. 

Yes, Widdy’s mother was bearing up well. There was pride 
mixed with her grief. Her Timmy had died an honoured man, 
Widdy told them. His lieutenant would be one of the pall-bearers, 
and Widdy supposed they hadn’t heard, but Big Red had been 
promoted to sergeant a week before he took sick. Lottie had been 
so proud. 

“So Mother said,” concluded Widdy, “if you folks would come 
to the funeral . . . the Moores and the Shawns had been so close 
back in County Kilkenny . . . hak almost become relations . . 

Pat grieved. He didn’t grieve for a friend; he grieved for a dear 
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enemy. Although never a heavy drinker, he felt the need of going 
down to the saloon for a couple of beers. 

“I lost the best enemy a man ever had,” he told the bar- 
tender. 

“That’s the way it goes,” said the bar-tender. He never flicked 
an eyelash. He was well used to hearing strange things from his 
customers. 

After the third beer, Pat found that he was lonesome for 
his other enemy, Mick Mack. He actually missed the little 
fellow. He had a feeling that perhaps Mick hfack was look- 
ing all over Brooklyn for him. Mayke hg’d been in that very 
saloon: . # . 

“Listen,” T>at said to f the bar-tender, “did a feller ever come in 
here with false teeth top and bottom?” 

“Listen, Deef Pat,” said the bar-tender. “I don’t look down my 
customers’ mout’s to see what kinda chinaj*they gj)t. I just serve 
them drinks.” 

Pat refused to go to the funeral, but he asked Mary to sew a 
•black armband on his coat sleeve. 

“But that’s only for relatives, Parrick.” 

“And was he not a relative to me in a way, like the boy said? 
I’ll wear it for a year.” 

Maryland Maggie-Now went to the funeral and went home 
afterwards to Lottie’s house. Mary fixed supper for them: Lottie, 
her aged mother, who was now living with her and Widdy, and 
Grade, the pretty gifl who was Widdy ’s fiancee. Maggie-Now 
helped briskly. Lottie, who hadn’t seen her godclflld since the 
christening, was much taken with her. She Pegged Mary to come 
again and bring the child. 

The friendship grew. Mary looked forward to her visits to 
Lottie. Mary had not realised how still her life was. She was well 
liked in her neighbourhood, but made no cloffc friends because she 
was not gregarious. Her life was sort of sombte: partly because 
she had a serious temperament and partly because her husband 
wasn’t one to spread cheer and good-will. If it wasn’t for Maggie- 
Now . . . 

Mary liked Lottie because l?ottie made her laugh. She laughed 
at the things Lottie said and did. She relaxed in the great warm- 
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heartedness of Lottie. She listened sweetly and raptly to Lottie’s 
reminiscences of Timmy, which always ended up: “And so we 
stayed sweethearts right up to the end.” 

To Maggie-Now, a visit to Lottie’s was like a Christmas present. 
The flat was a treasure-house to the child. She loved her god- 
mother the way she loved everyone. She fetched and carried for 
Lottie’s old mother. She beamed on Lottie and ran her errands. 
She romped with Widdy and admired Grade extra vagan dy. Once 
Widdy took her to an ice-cream parlour and treated her to a soda. 
He told her he had done so in order to have the first date with her. 
Maggie-Now began to thi&k about growing up. 

After Widdy married and went to live with his Graeie in Bay 
Ridge, Lottie didn’t have too long a time t;.o be lonesome. Maggie- 
Now slipped into her son’s place. She started spending week-ends 
with Lottie. Lottie fed her eclairs and cream pulls and neapolitans. 
She and Lottif did things together. They made Maggie-Now a 
peach-basket hat. They shopped in the dime store for the wire 
frame and cards of strips of braided straw and buckram. They 
trimmed it with bunches of tiny pink roses. Maggie-Now $h ought* 
it was beautiful. Mary thought it was too mature for a child, but 
she let her wear it to church all the same. 

Lottie told her bit by bit about her father: his dancing days in 
County Kilkenny, his mother, his romance with Maggie Rose and 
how Timmy had gone to Ireland and licked him. 

“Papa licked me once,” said Maggie-Now. “Right on the street 
in front of everybody.” 

Lottie gave her a quick look, but she was too good and too kind 
to question the girl/ Then she told how the immigrant boy had 
been robbed. (All these things were new to Maggie-Now. Her 
father and mother had never told her.) 

“There he stood,” said Lottie dramatically, “a young boy in a 
strange country, full*6f dreams of the grand new life where all men 
is iree and any ptfor man has the chance of being a millionaire or 
President — whichever he likes best. And he thought this man was 
his friend, see? And he trusted him and the man robbed him and 
all the time he thought he was his friend.” 

“That was awful,” said Maggie-f^ow. “Poor Papa!” 

She told Maggie-Now what a wonderful heritage she had. She 
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was not above exaggerating. To Lottie, the story was the thing — 
not the facts. 

“Your grandmother was a great lady and she raised your mother 
to play the piano. And she played in concert-halls, and oh, my ! 
How the people clapped ! ” 

“Mama never told me . . 

“She's not onfe to brag — your mother. And she painted things. 
Not like you paipt a house, but pictures and on dishes. You know. 
And your grandfather: my, he was a man high iyp! He was the 
mayor of Bushwick Avenue or something like that. I forget. But 
he lost all his money and died.” 

“How (fid Mama meet Papa?” asked the girl, all agog. 

“Now that's a story! tWcll, it was this way.” She setded herself 
more comfortably in her chair, preparing for a long story. “Bring 
vour chair closer, Mama,” site shouted across. th<? room. “You 

j 7 

can’t hear good over there. 

“In the first place, your father was a very handsome man. He 
lived in the stable in your grandfather's yard. He didn't have to 
be a stable-boy, mind you, but in America everyone must start at 
the bottom. So Mr. Moriarity, your grandfather, put him in with 
the horses to test him out. So . . 

So Maggie-Now got to know a lot about her father. As she grew 
up, shet:ame to realise how things that had happened to him in 
his young days had made him the man he was now. It cannot be 
said that her growing knowledge made her love her father more, 
but it made her understand him better. 

And sometimes understanding is nearly as good as*love, because 
understanding makes forgiveness a moie o? less routine matter. 
Love makes forgiveness a great, tearing emotional thing. 

Mary missed the child when she was away at Lottie's. The girl 
was the sum and total of her life. She loved*her so much that she 
sacrificed her precious time with her because Nfhggic-Now waf so 
happy with Lottie. 

Pat didn't like it at all. He thought Maggie-Now was spending 
too much time at the home that Big Red had set up. This Timothy 
Shawn, he thought. This Big Red: wherever he is, he's still reach- 
ing out to manhandle me life. 
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He came home one Friday night from work to a quiet house. 
“Where’s the girl?” he asked. 

“Over to Lottie’s.” 

“Again? I don’t like the idear. Here I use mesclf up working to 
provide a home for her and she’s never in it.” 

“It’s hard for a man to understand, but a growing girl needs a 
woman friend. Maggie-Now’s lucky to have Lottie.” 

“I don’t see it. Why can’t she be satisfied with her girl friends?” 

“Maggie-Nojv has to know things,” she said furnblingly. “I 
suppose she talks to the other girls, but they don’t know what 
Maggie-Now wants to knoV — needs to know. Now, Lottie is like 
a girl friend; she and Maggie-Now do things together like young 
girls. Yet she can talk to Lottie like one w#>man to another. Well, 

I guess I’m not explaining it right.” 

“If you mean,”, he said bluntly, “that she’s got to know where 
babies come from, yoL tell her. You’re her mother.” 

She searched for words of explanation. Her thought was some- 
thing about destruction of innocence. But she knew it would sound 
schoolteacherish. She said: “Maybe I could. Should. But the' 
way I am . . . the way I was brought up, the way I carried her for 
nine months before she was born . . . the way when she was a 
baby she’d grab my thumb, and look up at me so seriously . . . 
well, I guess I wouldn’t know how to tell her. . . 

“Well, does she have to live at Lottie’s to find out what she 
would-a found out anyway in time?” 

“That’s not the only reason I like her to be friends with Lottie. 
We all have to die some clay, and . . .” 

“That’s news to mb,” he said. 

< 

“I m^an, I don’t think of dying. But like all mothers, I suppose, 
I worry, or did, about what would become of Maggie-Now if I 
died before she was thrown up. Then I think that slic’d have Lottie 
and I don’t worry any more.” 

He had a flash^of tenderness ... or was it jealousy? “Think 
of me a little,” he said. “What would become of me if you 
died?” 

“Oh, Patrick!” she said. She clasped her hands and her eyes 
filled with happy, loving tears. “Would you miss me?” 

He didn’t want to say yes. That would be too embarrassing for 
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him. It would be ridiculous to say — no, churlish to say — I’ve grown 
used to you. He was sorry he had brought up the matter. 


CHAPTER TWENTY 

After sixteen ycys, Mary was pregnant again. She had a feeling 
of awe about it. She was in her middle forties and had believed 
that the menopause had set in. She was quietly happy about it 
and a little frightened. She remembered th^hard time she’d had 
when Maggie -Now was born; how the doctor had warned her 
afterwards not to have another child. It would be dangerous, he 
had said. Mary, however, reasoned that a lot of advances had been 
made in obstetrics in the sixteen years since she had»had her first 
child. Also she’d heard countless stories of#womc^ who’d had a 
hard time with the first child and very easy times with the second 
and third birth. All in all, she was pleased about it. 

• The neighbours watched the progress of the pregnancy with 
more concern than curiosity. They discussed it. It was a change- 
of-life baby, they admitted, and, yes, them kind what comes late 
in life is always the smartest ones. Yeah, he might grow up to be a 
great mall, but she’d be too old to care. Anyhow, was the consensus 
of thought, please God nothing should happen to her. 

Maggie-Now talked over the b* by with Lottie. “I thought Mama 
was — you know — too ofcl?” 

“Good heavens, no! Lizzie Moore, vour graneffinother, was 
forty-five when she had your father. It ruits in the family — to 
have a baby in middle age.” Maggie Now couldn’t follow the 
reasoning. Lizzie Moore was not related by blood to Mary. How 
could Mary inherit the tendency to conceive in middle age from 
her? “And you, Maggie-Now: when you £fct married and if a 
baby don’t come along right away, don’t give up Until you’re fifty.” 

“I want lots of children,” said Maggie-Now. “Lots and lots of 
them.” 

Lottie looked at Maggie-Now’s ripe figure. The girl looked older 
than her sixteen years. She ?ould pass for twenty, and no one 
would challenge her age. 
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"Yes,” said Lottie. "You'll have 'em. Only make sure you’re 
married first.” 

Mary was four months pregnant. She went for her first examina- 
tion to Doctor Scalani. When it was over, she asked: "Is everything 
all right?” 

He waited a little too long before he said: “Yes.” 

"But at my age . . .” She fumbled with the buttons at the back 
of her dress. 

“Turn around,” he said. He buttoned up her dress. 

“Tell me the truth, Doctor. Will I die?” 

He unbuttoned a few buttons and buttoned them up again to 
gain time before he answered. “The first, thing you must do,” he 
said, "is to stop worrying. Doctor’s orders. There! It’s done.” 
She turned sound with a worried look on her face. He smiled 
at her. After second, she smiled back. 

“Come back in two weeks.” 

“I will. Good-bye, Doctor. And thank you.” 

“Good-bye, Mrs. Moore.” 

She left. He looked around his office. It was a one-window store 
with living quarters behind. There were half-curtains hung in 
the store window and a row of ported plants that always seemed 
to need watering. His sign hung on a brass chain from the middle 
of the curtain-rod: Dominick Scalani. M.D. A card in the window 
told his surgery hours. If one broke down the hours, it would 
be found that he was always in his surgery save when he slept 
or ate. 

The surgery was furnished with a davenport, on which he slept 
at night, a couple of chairs and a mission oak table. He couldn’t 
afford to buy magazines for the table, so he put odd copies of the 
medical journal on it. Nobody read these, of course. His framed 
diploma hung over his roll-top desk. Next to it hung a picture of 
hifc graduating cfctss. He was so obscure in the picture that he had 
pencilled an arrow in the margin, the tip leading to his head. His 
patients liked to know exactly where he was in the group. 

He hadn't wanted to be a doctor. He had had a choice between 
medicine and the priesthood. He nad chosen the former because 
he thought he might like to marry some day. But as the years 
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passed, he found that he didn’t want to marry. He was sorry that 
he hadn’t chosen the Church. 

Doctor Scalani had been one of three children of an Italian 
fruit pedlar. The old man scrimped and saved because he wanted 
his children to have a good education and dignified, safe careers. 
He didn’t want them to worry about daily bread. He died happy, 
feeling that his children were well provided for. Dominick was a 
doctor, Bernardo a priest, and Anastasia a nun. 

The old man’s scrimping had amounted to this much: the kids 
didn’t have to go out to work when they were foiftteen. He was 
able to support them through high school ;yid able to release his 
two sons faom the obligation of supporting him so that they could 
work their Why througf^collcgc. 

Jt was tough on Dominick working his way through college 
and medical school. He had no white fire burning in him at the 
thought of being a Great Healer. He gradijntecP near the bottom 
of his class. He didn’t mind that. He figured somebody had 
to graduate at the bottom. There wasn’t always room at the 
«op. 

When he was done with learning, he went back to his old neigh- 
bourhood to practice. He didn’t know where else to go. He had 
no money to buy a going practice or to set up one in a better neigh- 
bourhood. And no kindly old doctor with a prosperous practice 
that was too much to handle took him in. So he had rented this 
empty store and got together s^me second-hand equipment. 

He didn’t make much money. Most of the people diagnosed 
and treated their own ailments. They drank home-bffcwcd penny- 
royal or camomile tea. They rubbed goose grease or camphorated 
oil on their chests and poured sweet oil in their ears. They dumped 
carbolic acid on rusty nail tears and rubbed blue ointment into 
sores. 

Mid wives delivered the babies. When a cottgh lasted more than 
a couple of years or a running sore didn’t ‘go away’, they weni&to 
the free clinics. When an epidemic came along they wore a bag 
on a string around their neck. The bag had a cut of garlic or onion 
in it. Maybe it didn’t keep the germs away, but the smell of it 
kept away the people who hft the germs to give. For the rest, 
they lit candles in church and prayed. 



Doctor Scalani was called in to sign death certificates, examine 
people for insurance companies, do an emergency delivery when 
the midwife couldn't handle a breech presentation, and set broken 
bones. (Every once in a while, a kid fell off a roof.) At week-ends 
he was fairly busy suturing gashes after Saturday-night knife 
fights. Sometimes he got paid; more often he didn’t. A patient 
like Mary Moore who put herself in his hands,, prior to confine- 
ment and paid after each visit was rare indeed. 

He wasn’t married, but he had a girl. She was known on her 
block as the doctor's lady friend. She was a dressmaker. He called 
her Dodie because her n?.me was Dolores. He had started going 
with her ten years ago. At first, the objective was marriage. But 
he didn't seem too anxious to marry and she didn’t Want to appear 
too willing. As the years wore on, he stopped talking of marriage. 
She had thoughts of giving him up because his intentions were no 
longer serious. But she thought she might as well wait until some 
other man came along. No other man came along, so she con- 
tinued going along with Dominick. He went to see her once a 
week, when she’d cook an enormous Italian dinner for ^im. 

He’d walk into her kitchen each Sunday at five. It was always 
warm and steamy, and smelled of garlic, onions, cheese and 
tomatoes. He always said the same thing: “Something smells 
good.” She always said the same thing: “I hope it is good.” 

After he’d eaten to repletion, he’d lie on the black leather lounge 
in her living-room and go to sleep. After Dodie had washed the 
dishes, she’d come in and put a shawl over his legs. Then she’d sit 
in her little' rocker beside the head ol the couch and hand-whip 
a hem or fagot a yeckline or make buttonholes. She’d sew in 
rhythm to his slow, relaxed breathing. She was utterly content. 

At fen o’clock he’d wake up, wash his hands, run a wet comb 
through his hair and take his leave. He’d always say the same 
thing: “That was a* good supper, Dodie.” She’d always say the 
sz^ne thing: “I’np glad you liked it.” Then he’d kiss her cheek 
and she’d pat his arm twice and he’d leave. 

That’s all there was to it. But both, in some curious way, were 
completely satisfied. 

It was the doctor’s custom, aftei 1 a patient had left, to sit in his 
revolving chair before his roll-top desk, tilt the chair back, put his 
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finger-tips together and confer with his pictured class-mates. It 
sort of cleared his mind — straightened things out for him. He 
silendy addressed his class after Mary had left. 

Gentlemen , diagnosis clearly indicates that a therapeutic abor- 
tion is indicated in the case of the patient, Mary Moore . The 
procedure is as follows, gentlemen: two or more physicians must 
be in agreement after examination that the pregnancy should be 
terminated. Under proper conditions an abortion is as safe as a 
tonsilectomy. 

A question , Mr. Levine? 

(He often used this device to examine both sides of a situation. 
He listemid intend y to the man in the last row, second from the 
right. Levifle had been the class heckler.) 

A question, Doctor. Has anyone ever called you in for consulta- 
tion? Do you know anyone you could call in? No* You are not 
that kind of a doctor. 

I could do it on my own , Mr. Levine . 

That would be illegal , Doctor. 

True. Besides, the patient would not consent. Her religion, you 
know. 

For the sake of argument , Dot tor: suppose she did consent and 
you aborted her and something went wrong, what then? Man- 
slaughter , Doctor. Manslaughter. 

Hard to prove, Mr. Levine. Loop-holes in the law. 1 acted in 
the best interests . . . post-mortem indicated death was inevitable 
if pregnancy was allcrwed to come to childbirth. . . . 

You might get off. Sure. But \ou'd never be alfte to practise 
again. 

Gentlemen, you have heard Mr. Levine. Mr. Levine is correct 
on all points. Another question , Mr. Levine? 

Yes. What arc you going to do? 

Doctor Scalani had to think for a moment. Back in 400 b.c., 
gentlemen, a doctor named Hippocrates sank “Natural forces 
within us are the true healers of disease.” Roughly translated, 
that means, let nature take its course . I shall count on natural 
forces. 

What else did Hippocrates^say, Doctor ? 

Doctor Scalani sighed. You know it as well as I do. 
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“I will not give to a woman any instrument to produce 
abortion ” 

He stood up. That was right in 400 b.c., and it’s just as right in 
a.d. ip to. We are agreed, I believe, that abortion is against ethics 
and religion. It is a sin against life— against having the chance for 
a life to be born. Thai is all, gentlemen . 

He put his hands in his pockets and stood looking out of his 
store window. He wished it were Sunday so that he could go to 
Dodie’s house. 

I wonder whatever became of Levine, he thought idly. 

Lottie gave Maggie-Now instructions : “When your mother gets 
ready to go to the hospital, I want you tc\ ring me up right away. 
Hear? Right away. I got a surprise for her Tin saving till the 
minute her labour starts. Did you ever telephone bclore?” 

“No.” 

“Here’s what you do: you go to a store where there’s a phone. 
You ask Central to give you this number I wrote down. Then you 
put a nickel in the hole. Keep a nickel handy. When the candy-* 
store man down by the corner says ‘Hello’, you say, ‘WM 1 you 
call Mrs. Timothy Shawn to the phone?’ Any hour of the day 
or night he’ll come and get me because I’m going to give him a 
dollar when you call up.” 

A few weeks later, Mary was awakened by the rupturing of the 
bag of waters. She w r as alone in the bed; Pat had taken to sleeping 
on the sofa in the front room during the past week because 
Mary was sd'big and twisted and turned all night trying to get 
into a comfortable position, and she worried about keeping Pat 
awake. 

Mary lay still a while, knowing her time had come. It will be 
hard, 1 know, she thought. It was hard when Maggie-Now . . . 
but when it was over*hnd they put her in my arms, l forgot. I was 
so chappy. It will *)e the same again. Til forget the pain. I hope I 
have a son. Patrick would he pleased. He said he doesn } t care, but 
all men want a son. And won't Maggie-Now be happy! It f s foolish 
of me to be afraid. . . . 

But she found she was trembling She got up and changed the 
linen on the bed. then she went to wake her daughter. She looked 
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down on her. In sleep the girl’s face still had the lineaments of 
childhood. She grasped the girl’s bare forearm gendy, because, 
even though Maggie-Now didn’t have red hair, she had the skin 
that went with red hair and she bruised easily. 

“Wake up, dear. I have to go to the hospital.” 

Maggie-Now was awake instantly. She threw her clothes on. 
“I’ll go wake up Papa.” 

“No, let him sleep a while longer. It's going to be hard on him 
anyhow, and I want to put it off as long as possible. No use both 
of us suffering.” She thought of the girl. “I know^rou don’t mind 
helping me. But your father’s different.” 

MaggieiNow put her arms around her mother. “Don’t go to 
the hospital, Mama. H^ve the baby home, where I can take care 
of you.” 

“It’s better that I go to the hospital.” Doctor Scglani had told 
her it was necessary in case of surgery. “fcIow*you get the buns 
and a morning paper for your father to take his mind off things 
and stop at Doctor Scalani’s first and tell him.” 

Maggie-Now tapped at the doctor’s door. The blind was down. 
It shot up a second after her knock. He was in his pyjamas and the 
couch where he had been sleeping was rumpled with sheets and 
blanket. He assured Maggie-Now that he’d be at the hospital 
waitingrfor her mother. He shut the door and pulled the blind 
down again. 

He took a brand-new shirt from a drawer. Dodie had made it 
for him as a Christmas present. He buttoned it up. The sleeves 
were a little long. He put arm-bands on, to pull u*> the sleeves. 
Dodie had made the arm-bands for him as a birthday gift. He 
fastened on a stiff collar with a gold coll?? button that Dodie had 
given him when they first started going together. He knotted on a 
black knitted tic also made by Dodie for some anniversary or other. 
He put on the better of his two suits. It waf the first time he had 
ever treated one of his patients at the hospital, *and he wanted to 
look nice and make a good impression on the nurses and doctors. 

It was very early in the morning and the bakery was still closed, 
but Mrs. Luthlen was carrying buns from the back and putting 
them in the showcase. But sh% opened the door for Maggie-Now. 
The girl told her about her mother and asked for ten cents’ worth 
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of sugar buns. The woman filled a bag to overflowing with buns 
hot from the oven. She pushed Maggie-Now’s dime back. 

“On a day like this I can treat a good customer. Tell your mama 
IT1 be thinking of her. And let me know, Maggie-Now.” 

She put a penny on the news-stand and picked up a Journal and 
went into the candy store and asked to use the telephone. She 
got the number and shouted through the mouthpiece diat she 
had to speak to Mrs. Timothy Shawn. It took hours, it seemed, 
before Lottie answered. 

“Aunt Lottie! Aunt Lottie! Can von hear me?” 

“Don’t holler, girlie;. I ain’t deef — yet.” Maggie-Now told her 
the news. She wanted details, but Maggie-Now didn’t have any to 
tell. “Well, listen good, Maggie-Now. Grapic — you know, Widdy’s 
wife — well, she gave birth to twins three weeks and two days ago. 
I’ve been saving it as a surprise for your mother. I know she’s 
nervous, so I thought* if she finds out just before how little and 
skinny Grade is and how she was in labour only two hours, it 
might make her feel better. You tell her what I said, hear? About 
how skinny Grade is and only two hours . . . and she was up the - 
third day.” 

“What’s their names, Aunt Lottie?” 

“Well, I’ll tell you,” said Lottie. ^ 

Maggie-Now groaned. Shekncw Lortie. She knew Lottie would 
string out the story. Maggie-Now was nervous. She was afraid her 
mother would have the baby while she was phoning. “They’re 
here with me right now,” said Lottie. “Widdy and Grade went 
over to ManH'attan last night and didn’t . . .” 

“Please, Aunt Lottie, what’s their names? Mama will ask me.” 

“Well, I wanted to dame them Timmy and Jimmy. I think 
that’s cunning, don’t you?” 

“Is that their names?” 

“Wait. Widdy warfied to call them Ike and Mike. You know. 
Because they lookoilike.” 

“I haven’t got much time, Aunt Lottie.” 

“Well, Father Shaley got insulted about Mike and Ike. He said 
he wouldn’t christen them that. Oh, my ! He gave Widdy Hail 
Columbia.” 

“I’ll call you up later, Aunt Lottie.” 
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“Wait I Do you know what they finally named them?” 

“Put another coin in the slot, please,” droned the operator. 

“I got to go, Aunt Lottie.” 

“Wait ! They finally named one De Witt and the other Clinton 

“Put another coin . . .” 

“Good-bye, Aunt Lottie.” 

“Listen! Tell your mother not to be brave. Tell her to give in 
and holler. You don't holler, they think it don't hurt. They don't 
do nothing. Tell fier to holler. . . .” 

The phone went dead. Maggic-Now was sweating^md the warm 
buns were crushed out of shape because she # had held the bag so 
tight against her. When she got home, her father was up and 
dressed. Her mother very nervous and Pat had been trying 
to calm her down. 

“If you’d only stop telling me it’s going to be all fight ... If 
you’d only stop talking,” she said. Maggie-islow* was astonished. 
She had always known her mother as kind and considerate. She'd 
never heard her speak that way. “Where have you been so long?” 
sdic asked Maggic-Now fretfully. 

“I promised to call up Aunt Lottie because she had a surprise 
for you. Grade and Widdy had twins.” 

Mary’s face smoothed out. SJie smiled and sat down. “Oh, isn't 
that nice*” 

“She said to tell you that you know how skinny and nervous 
Gracie is and Grade had an easy time. In labour only two hours, 
Aunt Lottie said.” 

“Did she say that?” 

“Yes, and she was out of bed in three da vs.” 

“My, that makes me feel better. What Jid they name them?” 

“De Witt and Clinton,” said Maggic-Now. Mary smiled again. 

“That Big Red,” burst out Pat. “That Timothy Shawn. Still but- 
ting in. Here,” he said to Maggie-Now, “I Been trying to quiet 
down your mother since you went to the store. Sfcc won't listen *o 
me. But let her hear about Big Red’s grandchildren . . .” 

“That's all right, Patrick,” said Mary absently. She patted his 
arm and then began giving nervous instructions as she put her 
hat on. 

“Keep the house up, Maggie-Now r , so that it's nice and clean 
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when I come back with the baby. And see that your father has a 
hot supper when he comes home. . . . Oh, Maggie, how could I 
get along without you ! And make your father's coffee strong in 
the morning. And Sunday, go over and see Lottie. And keep off 
the streets while I’m away.” 

“Oh, Mama, now . . /’ 

“And, Patrick,” continued Mary in an off-hand way, “I want you 
to deed over this house to Maggie-Now when she marries.” 

“We'll talk about that when the time ctones,* he said. 

She held h?s arm in a tight clutch. “Promise me, Patrick!” 

“I will do so, Mary/' h<* said. 

“You heard your father, Maggic-Now?” 

“Yes, Mama.” 

“Remember. He promised.” 

She gave the girl a little black bank-book. “When the tenants 
pay the rent, ^utfthe money in the bank. It must be saved for taxes 
and interest.” 

“I know. Mama.” 

Mary started to put her gloves on and a pain caught her. She 
dropped her gloves and held on to the back of a chair? They 
watched for an agonising moment. 

“There!” said Mary. “That the first one.” Maggie-Now 
put her gloves on for her. Mary looked around vaguely.#/! didn’t 
get ail the ironing done,” she fretted. 

“Now, Mama, I'll finish it,” said Maggie-Now. “Don't worry 
about a thing. I'll take good care of Papa and the house will be 
shining cleifti for you when you come back.” 

Mary started trembling violently when she walked into the 
hospital. It was gloonfy and smelled of sickness. The downstairs 
windows were barred. People stood in line before a nurse's desk 
waiting to be admitted or treated. Mary was told to sit on a bench 
along the wall untiKicr turn came. She sat between her husband 
a*d her daughter. Pat sat with his head down, his hands holding 
his hat between his knees. Maggie-Now pulled her mother's arm 
through hers and held it tightly. 

The nurse finished filling out an old man's card. She tapped on 
a bell and an orderly came to takt him to a ward. The old man 
was weeping. 



“I will never come out alive,” he wept. “No one ever comes out 
of here alive.” 

This was almost true. The poor people were terrified of the 
hospital, and few entered unless they were at death’s door. So it 
was logical that few came out alive. 

They kept Mary waiting there because there were so many 
emergency cases# that had to be handled immediately. Child- 
birth was considered routine — not an emergency. The old man’s 
weeping had unnerved Mary. She had a sharp pain, and when it 
had passed she said : 

“Patrick. Do something. Please do sfcmerjiing ! ” her voice was 
hysterical. 

Pat jumped to his fc^t and shouted: “Where’s that damned 
doctor?” 

An efficient, middle-aged nun, the steel bows of her eyeglasses 
making ridges in her fleshy cheeks on account of the tightness of 
her coif, was passing through the room. She turned and scowled 
and was about to rebuke Pat, when Doctor Scalani came into the 
room. 

He looked neat and efficient and almost handsome. Even Mary 
looked at him in surprise. He was so different from the last time 
she had seen him. He spoke # authoritatively to the desk nurse. 
Mary wjftj admitted immediately, A nurse came with a wheel- 
chair to take her away. Doctor Scalani told Maggie-Now and her 
father to go home. He said he’d let them know. . . . 

At the start of Mary’s third day in labour, Doctor Scalani 
realised his life’s ambition as a doctor. He was given a consultant 
— a very important consultant indeed — the chief of staff of the 
hospital, who examined Doctor Scalani’s patient and gave him 
every professional courtesy, which made Doctor Scalani feel good. 
It was a brief consultation and they were in Sgreement. 

If labour continued, they agreed, the baby wo*ld be born dead. 
But there was a slight chance that the mother would live. If they 
intervened and took the baby from her, the child would live but 
the mother, in her weakened condition, would die. 

So, according to die dictates Rf the religion, they saved the baby 
and let the mother die. 
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She knew she was going to die. She didn't review her whole life 
as it is said one does at such a time. She had no last word of wisdom 
or conclusion drawn from living, no great truth to articulate before 
she died. She had no thought save for her new-born son. There 
was a great aching place where the child had been tom from her 
body. The milk was beginning to fill her breasts. Like a primitive 
creature, she whimpered for her young and wasted to crawl to it. 
She begged the nurse to get the child and put it to her breast. The 
nurse concealed her horror with professional briskness. 

“After a v/nile,” she said brightly. “After we've rested a bit. 
Then we'll bring our baby in.” The nurse ran out in the corridor 
looking for Doctor Scalani. She found him. She said* “She wants 
to nurse her baby. Isn’t that awful?” 

“Let her,” he said. 

“But to lej a live, healthy baby nurse from a dying mother! It 
gives me the erdeps.’,’ 

“Let her have her baby. That’s an order.” 

“Is it?” She tossed her head. “You’re just an outside doctor. I 
don’t have to take orders from you.” 

He grabbed her arm and held it tight enough to make her wince. 
He spoke, putting a space between each word. “I’m the doctor 
on the case. I am giving you an prdei. Nurse, take the baby to 
the patient.” 

“Yes, Doctor,” she said. 

There wasn’t much time. They sent Maggie-Now to her first. 
“Just act natural,” said Doctor Scalani. “That’s always best.” 

There was a screen around Mary’s bed. Maggic-Now’s eyes 
widened in fear wheri she saw her mother's waxy-looking face. 
“Mama!” she said. “Oh, Mama!” She started to babble to avoid 
sobbing. “I got all the ironing done, Mama. And Papa ate every- 
thing I cooked. Afcd I put new shelf paper . . .” Mary heard 
nothing of whafcshe said. 

“The baby,” whispered Mary. She tried to pull the blanket away 
from his face and couldn’t. Maggie-Now pulled it back. 

“Oh, isn’t he tiny,” exclaimed the girl. “Isn’t he cute!” 

“Take him up,” whispered Mar$. 

“What?” 
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“Pick him up.” 

M a ggic-Now put the baby in the crook of her left arm. Instinc- 
tively she held him correctly. His head, not much bigger than an 
orange, rested against her breast and went up and down a little 
with the beating of her heart. She put her outspread right hand 
under his little backside. 

“Why, he fits^ Mama,” said Maggie-Now in surprise. “He fits 
to me just right!” 

“Margaret Rose!” Mary tried to smile. “You’re such a good 
girl, Maggie-Now,” she whispered. Then she was qfliet for so long 
that Maggic-Now thought she was sleeping.^ Maggie-Now started 
to croon teethe baby. Mary opened her eyes then. 

“Listen,” she whispered. “Do what I say. His bottle . . . the 
doctor will tell you. Wash eyes, boric acid. Warm sweet oil on 
head till soft place closes. Keep band on till cord djops off. Boil 
napkins so no rash. . . . Things you don£jt kifow, ask . . . ask 
Lottie or neighbour with children. Ask . . .” 

Maggic-Now started to cry. Mary drew on some last strength. 
Her voice was almost normal. “Don’r cry,” she said. “I might have 
to stay here a few weeks. Then I'll be home Until then . . .” 

The lie was the last sin of her life. 

A nurse appeared with Patrick Dennis. “Only one visitor at a 
time,” slic said cheerfully. 

“Wait for me downstairs, would you, Maggie-Now,” said Pat. 
“I don’t want to go home alone.” 

The girl put the baby back in her mother's arms. She kissed her 
mother and went downstairs to wait for her father. 

Pat looked strange. He’d had his hair tut, his suit pressed, his 
shoes shined and he smelled of bay rhum. He, too, had been told to 
act natural. He tried to act natural and succeeded in acting like a 
stranger. Pie sat beside her bed. 

Dear God , he prayed, give me another chance. Don't let her 
die. YU do better. Yll be good to her. I swear ill 

Her lips moved. She was trying to say ‘Patrick’. 

“Well, Mary,” he said heartily. “I see we got a boy. Now I’ll 
have somebody to go hunting and fishing with.” (He'd never 
fished or hunted in his life, b¥it he thought men were supposed 
to say that when they had a new son.) 
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She turned her face to him. He looked away because the deep 
caverns in her cheeks and the black hollows under her eyes 
frightened him. He talked: 

“Me vacation's coming up about the time you get out of here. 
And I tell you what! We never went nowheres before on me 
vacation, but this time we'll go to the country. You know. The 
Catskills. Good country air — sure, and ’twill put*, you on your feet 
again. And them fresh eggs off the chickens every day and them 
vegetables . . 

She looked f at him with a fixed stare and her eyes flooded with 
tears which ran down citker side of her face. He put his hand on 
hers, but withdrew it without meaning to when he fclt how hot 
and dry her hand was. 

“Oh, Patrick,” she whispered hoarsely. “In all our years you 
never told n?e . . 

“No, I never tbld you, Mary. But I do.” 

No, he had never told her that he loved her, and now he knew 
he did love her. He felt he should say the word love’ now. It was 
a simple word, easily said, but he couldn’t say it. In some obscure 
way, he felt it would make him a stranger to her. 

“But I do, Mary, and you know it. I don’t have to say it. 
Me and you ... we was never ones to say things like that to 
each other because we never started out that way. Bat I do: 

I do.” 

“It’s too late,” she whispered, weeping. 

“That’s no way to talk,” he said, with false heartiness. “Why, 
you’ll bury frs all.” 

It wasn’t the right thing to say, but that’s the way he was used 
to talking. If I talk different, he thought, she'll know that I know 
she T s going to die . 

Mother Ursula, the head of all nurses, lay nurses and nursing 
sisters, came in. She«put her hand on Pat’s shoulder and pressed it. 
He stood up. 

“Was the child christened?” he asked. 

“This morning,” said Mother Ursula. “Right after he was born. 
He was named Dennis Patrick.” 

“My wife?” he asked. 

“Father Flynn will stay with her.” 
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Pat understood. He got his hat from under the chair and leaned 
over Mary. He pressed his cool cheek to her dry cheek. 

“I love you, Mary/* he whispered. 

He bumped into the screen as he went out. Mother Ursula 
straightened it. 

A very young nun came in w r ith a basin of water and a towel. 
She washed Marjtfs face and hands and feet. Another nun brought 
in a small table covered with a linen napkin and set up two bees- 
wax candles on it. She placed a crucifix between the candles. 
She arranged a tumbler of water and a saucer of 5ne salt on the 
table. She added a cruet of oil and a* piece of cotton. Mother 
Ursula lit tfie candles. 

Father Flynn came inside the screen carrying the Host. The 
three nuns genuflected and withdrew. Father Flynn knelt down 
by the bed with his ear to Mary’s lips and she macledier last con- 
fession. He absolved her from her sins aifd gavt^ her Extreme 
Unction. When all was over, she made a harsh sound of fear. He 
understood. He took her hand. 

* “My child,” he said, “my friend. Have no fear. Til stay with 
you. I'll stay w'ith you all the time that’s left.” 

But the terror grew in her. She didn't want to die! She didn't 
want to die I Her hand clutched the sheet and she made little 
moans. A nurse looked in and flew down to the office to get Doctor 
Scalani. He came after a while with a hypodermic needle poised 
in his hand. 

Father Flynn shook liis head. “No,” he said. 

“Obviously, she’s suffering,” said the doctor. “This will help.” 

“As long as one can suffer, one is living Let her live and suffer 
until life is gone.” 

The doctor could have said what he had said to the nurse: “I am 
the doctor on the case.” But he knew Father Flynn would say: “I 
am the priest.” The priest took precedence zft death. To show he 
was in accord with the priest, the doctor pressed the plunger of His 
needle and let the liquid squirt out on the floor. 

She was past talking now and her terror grew. Her face seemed 
like a grotesque mask with a twisted mouth. Father Flynn spoke 
quietly to her, but he couldn’t get to her. He prayed. 

Then the baby cried. Concern mixed with her terror. The baby 
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was lying in the crook of her arm and she tried to tighten her arm 
to bring die baby nearer. Her other hand plucked futilely at the 
draw-string of her night-dress. She stared at the priest and her 
face went into distortions as she tried to communicate with him. 

He guessed what she wanted to say. “You want me to turn my 
head away?” Her face straightened out and she waited. “Ill help 
you, my child, and 111 keep my eyes shut.” 

He felt for her arm with his eyes shut, and fojded it around the 
baby. Gently^he pushed the baby towards its mother s breast. He 
put her other arm across the child, placing the palm of her hand 
at the back of the Wby’s^hcad. He pulled the sheet up over her 
exposed breast. 

When he opened his eves, he saw thaf the terror had left her 
face and her distorted mouth had lclaxed. The peace was begin- 
ning to come. lie sat down to stay with her to the end as he had 
assured her. Jde waited and he prayed while he waited. 

And soon his waiting was ended. He undid her arms and took 
the child from them. 

He walked down the hospital conidor carrying the child. A 
nurse with briskly tapping heels walked past him and smiled back 
over her shoulder. 

‘'Nursery's down the corridor, Ivthei,” she said. “First turn to 
the right.” 

“I know,” he said. 


CHAPITER TWENTY-ONE 

Molly Moriarity had been unable to come to the funeral. She 
had nursed Aunt Henrietta through her final illness. Molly her- 
s<Af was frail and failing, and the news of her only child's death 
had prostrated her. Cousin Robbie came down from Boston to 
represent Mary's kin. 

Mary had been insured for enough to provide a simple burial 
and to buy a grave. Cousin Robfric had instructions from The 
Missus; Mary could be buried with her father, provided the money 
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Pat saved on the grave would be used to pay off the balance of the 
loan on the house. Pat agreed. So the little house was freed. 

Before he left, Cousin Robbie said: “Aunt Molly said she’d be 
glad to take the children, but on account of her poor health . . . 
and she’s too old. . . . But my girl, Sheila, said she’d be tickled 
to death to have them. With six of her own, she said, two more 
won’t make muchilifference. Maggie-Now would be a help and 
you could send so ijauch a week for board. . . 

“I’ll keep me children with me,” said Pat. “Maggie-Now knows 
how to run the house, and she’ll look after the boy.” 

“She’s young. She shouldn’t be tied dcflvn with a baby. Maybe 
she wants to live her own life.” 

“Me mother was tied down with two children when she was 
Maggie-Now’s age, and it didn't harm her. The girl is strong and 
healthy.” 

j 

“The responsibility . . 

“It will keep her out of trouble. She’ll know the work of a home 
and a baby. She won’t be so anxious to marry the first clown what 
cdhies along.” 

“She’s not going to have much fun.” 

“And is that any of your business?” 

“No, Patrick,” said Cousin Robbie slowly. “It’s none of my 
business.”* 

Maggie-Now had to leave schoob of course. 

She didn’t mind at all.* She was not the studious or bookish type. 
She missed her school friends and the nuns who were her teachers. 
Otherwise she was glad to be done with school. When she dropped 
school her girl friends tried to continue to include her in jtheir 
activities, but it couldn’t work out because Maggie-Now was tied 
down with a house and a baby. 

The few boys she knew, had taken walks wit?i and joked around 
with, drifted away. Maggie-Now seemed a womaif all of a suddeif, 
and it made a boy feel ‘funny’ to see a girl with whom he had 
romped in Cooper’s Park just weeks ago now trundling a baby- 
carriage through that same par^. 

Her friends now were more mature: Lottie, of course, and a 
neighbour or two w r ho had helped her out with the baby at first. 



The shopkeepers, for the most part, liked her. They admired 
her courage and wished her well. Mr. Van Clees, the Dutch cigar- 
maker, whom Maggie-Now saw twice a week when she bought 
her father’s clay pipes and tobacco, became her friend. He took 
almost a paternal interest in the baby boy. And later she made 
friends with the Vernachts, a German couple whom she met 
through Mr. Van Clees. I 

She cared for the baby and ran the house (or her father. Her 
arrangements with him were simple. He gave her two dollars to 
buy groceries. When the money was gone, she asked for more. 
He always said: “What’tl you do with the last two dollars I gave 
you?” She always answered: “I spent it.” Then'he gave her 
another two dollars. 

She collected the rent and put the money in the bank. Once 
a year she went dow r n to Borough Hall to pay the taxes. She had 
expected heij fa thereto handle that, but he had said: “Since you’re 
going to be the owner some day, you learn to handle property.” 
Sometimes there w r as a little surplus in the bank after taxes. Other 
times the surplus melted away when the rooms were tenant tless.' 

Maggie-Now was a natural mother. She washed the baby and 
fed him and changed his napkins and had him out in the air for 
a couple of hours each day. Wben he started to walk and was 
knowing enough to get into mischief, she took a true mother’s 
privilege and spanked him — but always with a kiss as Sheila had 
done with her children. 

Like a mother, she thought Denny was exceptionally handsome, 
and she enjoyed the admiring looks given him when she took him 
out in his buggy. She wanted nice clothes for him, but when she 
asked her father’s permission to use some of the surplus rent 
money to buy them, he refused, saying the money must be saved 
for hard times — for his old age. “When you’re married to a man 
in business for himself you’ll have everything you need, while me, 
ttho slaved me life away for me children, will be sitting and 
starving in a hall room in me old age.” 

Because she wanted pin money of her own and because time 
sometimes hung heavy on her hands, she, as the expression went 
in the neighbourhood, ‘took in piecework’. She ‘turned’ kid gloves. 
They were made in a factory in Greenpoint and sewn wrong side 
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out on machines. She took bundles of them home to turn right 
side out. She got twenty cents a hundred pair, and made two or 
three dollars a week in her odd hours. 

When she got bored with the gloves, she went to a shoe factory 
and got bundles of bronze leather slipper vamps and sewed cut 
bronze beads on a design stamped on the vamp. She liked the 
work and got satisfaction out of her neat stitches. 

Bronze slippers yent out of style and she 'made beads'. These 
were necklaces of tiny white beads with yellow or blue daisies 
at intervals — much like Indian bead work. She worked with five 
threaded needles simultaneously and enjovc^ the emergence of 
the daisy deaign. 

She considered herself fortunate to be able to earn a few dollars 
a week without leaving her home. She used the money to buy 
nice things for the baby and, once in a while, an itercuof clothing 
for herself. 

Each time she bought a new bonnet for Denny or a new pair 
of rompers, she took him over to Mr. Van Clees's store to show 
hpm off. 

“Hello, licklle mudder," was his greeting. “How goes it, hey?" 

“Fine." 

Then he’d ask questions abqut the baby — how much did he 
weigh nov£, did he cry a lot and did he eat good. He was astonished 
at each answer: He weighs all that? My! Never cries and eats 
everything ? My! A wonder of a boy’ A wonder! 

“And do you miss yofir school, Miss Maggie?" 

“Yes. The sisters and the girls. But I sure don’t miss all that 
homework." 

He gave Denny a little blue candle on his first birthday. (“In 
casc’n you have a birthday cake for him, Miss Maggie.”) He gave 
him two on his second birthday and started a tradition. 

Once Maggie-Now r , thanking him, said: “Ah, Mr. Van Clees, 
you should be Denny's godfather." 

“That I could not be, Miss Maggie. I ain i a Catholic." 

“But I see you at Mass every Sunday. Used to, anyhow." 

“I go by the Catholic church because it’s nearer as my church. 
But I ain’t a Catholic." 

“I see,” said Maggie-Now. But she didn’t see at all. 
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Mr, Van Clees, a bachelor, was a chubby little man who had 
come from Holland when he was quite young. He had a little 
money and he bought a little building with a one-window store 
and living quarters above it. He was a cigar-maker, and he set 
up his work-table in the store window. He worked at a long table 
there with bundles of tobacco and a pile of new cigar-boxes. He sat 
there all day, except when waiting on customers, and rolled cigars 
by hand, moistening the edge of the last wrapping with his tongue 
to make it stick. He worked in the window because the light was 
better there # and because people stopped to watch him work. He 
loved an audience.^ Heoprospered in a small way. Lots of men 
liked hand-rolled cigars. He also carried a stock of Jine smoking 
tobacco. As a third-generation cigar-rriaker, he hated cigarettes 
and refused to stock them. 

He had 3 wooden Indian in front of his store with war bonnet 
and a short skirt iflade of feathers and thongs around his legs. 
The Indian, which he painted each spring, had a get-on-your-mark 
stance and held up a bundle of wooden tobacco as though it were 
a torch. The kids said that Van Clees’s great-grandfather had 
bought the land for the cigar store from a chief for two dollars. 
And he had ‘skinned’ the chief, who fought with him and was 
killed by the great-grandfather, and the chief’s body was put in- 
side the wooden Indian. Anyhow, that’s the story th& kids told. 

Mr. Van Clees was a Lutheran, but there was no Lutheran 
church within walking distance of his home. So he held his own 
Protestant service in Father Flynn’s church, which was two blocks 
away. 

He brought his own Prayer Book and hymnal. He read the 
Gospel of the day sonorously in his mind; he sang the hymns 
rousmgly in Dutch in a deep, mumbling bass — also in his mind. 
He sat quietly with folded hands listening to an imaginary sermon. 
The sermons suiteii him fine. When he didn’t want to wait, the 
sermon was short. When he had time and liked to sit a while, he 
let the sermon go on as long as he wished. Most of the imaginary 
sermons were long because he liked to sit in the church. It was 
dim and cool in summer and warm and bright in winter and 
where else did he have to go on 4 a Sunday? 

He went to church at three in the afternoon to hold his own 
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services. He started out by going to morning Mass, but he got 
tired of the dirty looks the congregation gave him when his ritual 
didn't coincide with the ritual of the Mass. 

For instance, when the little silver bell tinkled out of the scented 
silence and people were on their knees, hand over heart and tap- 
ping the breast gently each time the bell sounded, like as not Mr. 
Van Clees was cfci his feet, opened hymn-book in hand, head 
thrown back ana silently mouthing a galloping hymn of joy 
everlasting. 

He had a habit of leaving, bumping past peopled knees, at the 
exact time the collection plates were bei»g passed. People thought 
he was a miser. He wasn't. It was that his own private services 
usually came to a logical^end at the time of the collection. 

He had tried going in the afternoon and liked it much better. 
The church, unless there was a wedding or a christening, was 
almost empty then and Mr. Van Clees coulc^sit, Stand or kneel as 
he chose. He could even sleep if he wished. 

Father Flynn knew Mr. Van Clees wasn’t a Catholic, but he 
i*rged him to use the church as often as he wished. Mr. Van Clees 
accepted the offer with the proviso that Father Flynn make no 
attempt to convert him. 

“Oh, you’ll be a Catholic sonje day, by osmosis, if nothing else," 
said Fatlfer Flynn. 

They liked each other; they were friends, Father Flynn and the 
Lutheran. Mr. Van Clees kept the priest’s jar full of good pipe 
tobacco. Father Flvntf appreciated this, because it was indeed a 
poor living in that poor parish. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO 

Mr. Van Clees was instrumental in bringing Maggie-Now a*d 
the Vernachts together. 

August Vernacht had been a woodcutter back in Germany. 
When he came to America, there was no trade in Brooklyn known 
as wood-cutting. Gus, howevcf, was handy and had an aptitude 
for working with wood. He called himself a carpenter but really 
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he was a free-lance repair man. When he married Annie 
(American-born of German immigrants), he got a steady job in a 
furniture factory that specialised in making rocking-chairs. 

Gus supported Annie, his wife, and their children on his small 
but steady salary. They didn't have everything they wanted — or 
even that they needed, for that matter. But they were never in 
actual want. They were contented. 

Gus’s hobby was wood-carving. For years nojv, he'd been work- 
ing on a chess set. He kept his bits of wood — ebony, ash, oak and 
any other woo'd that came his way — in Van Clees’s store. When he 
had a spare hour, h^’d diftp in to the store and whittle away while 
he and Van Clees engaged in endless, friendly debat^on the ways 
of the world. 

They were pals, Gus Vernacht and Jan Van Clees. They talked, 
played draughts and tried to teach each other chess. Sometimes, on 
a holiday, they ^entifo Glendale Schiitzen Park and shot at targets 
with hired rifles and had a few seidels of beer afterwards. 

Gus knew all about Maggie-Now before he met her. He knew 
about the baby. Van Clees made a moving story of it when Jae told 
Gus about her. The sentimental German's heart was touched. 
Gus happened to be in the store one Saturday afternoon when 
Maggie-Now came in with Dennjs to get two clay pipes for her 
father. After the introductions, Gus said : 

“You must come and be friends with my Ahn-nee. A little girl 
like you needs a big woman for a friend. So you come by my 
house and be friends.” 

“Annie’s a good lady, Miss Maggie,” said Van Clees. 

“Ahl-zo a good mutter ,” said Gus. “We got the boy, Chamesee, 
and he has eight years! And the baby, T’rcssa, she is zwei months 
younger as your brother, Denn-ty here. And my Ahn-nee, she will 
be good by you, and give you to eat cake and coffee, and put you 
in the bed to rest add cover you up. And you want to go down on 
tire street and walk with the other girls? She will mind Denn-ty 
for you.” 

“You go see Annie, Miss Maggie,” advised Van Clees. 

“I’ll ask my father.” 

She asked him. Pat didn’t like fhe idea. “How do I know who 
these people are?” 



‘They're well known in the neighbourhood. And after all, Papa, 
I'm eighteen. I know what I'm doing.” 

“The House of the Good Shepherd is full-a girls, eighteen, what 
knew what they were doing,” he said darkly. 

“What house?” 

“Where they put wayward girls.” 

“I'm not wayward.” 

“Things happerj before you know it,” he said mysteriously. 

He had a dutch of fear. She was growing up. She looked mature 
for her age Why, he had started courting Maggie Ttose when she 
had been a year younger than Maggie-Now Jt had been the girl's 
virtue and Ucr mother’s nosiness and not his inclination that had 
kept Maggie Rose virginal. 

But that was nearly twenty-five years ago, he consoled himself. 
Things is different now. Girls that young don't keepjsteady com- 
pany nowadays . 

Still, there is things she should know. Mary, why did you have 
to die when the girl needs a mother so bad to tell her things? I 
Gan’ t tell her. 

No, he couldn’t. As with many fathers, the thought of sex in 
his daughter’s life w r as abhorrent to him. He couldn’t stand the 
thought of any male lusting after her. 

For tli# first time, he worried about his daughter. He knew that 
in some ways the congested neighbourhood was a jungle where 
men pieycd on girls: innocent g ,r !s, susceptible girls and willing 
girls. He knew of the* narrow, trash-filled back alleys, the dark 
cellars, tenement roof-tops clutteied with chimney-pots, vacant 
stores where doors could be forced ... he knew all of these 
places where men took young girls for thefr purposes. 

He had thought his daughter was safe in the home, and where 
else did she go? To the store and sometimes to Lottie's house. But 
was she safe? This man who invited her to Ms home to meet his 
wife: maybe he didn’t have a wife; maybe that ’vas a bait. Some- 
thing else came to his mind. 

A month before, the upstairs had been let to a mother and 
father who worked and their son, about twenty, who didn't have 
a job and loafed around th<^ house all day. After they had 
examined the empty rooms and had announced when they'd 
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move in, the woman had commented on the fact that Pat’s 
daughter was young to be married and have a two-year-old baby. 

“She ain’t, married,” said Pat. 

The woman exchanged a surprised look with her husband and 
their son grinned. 

“That’s why the baby has her maiden name for his last 
name.” 

“He has my name. He’s my son. His mother cjied in childbirth.” 

“I see. Well, that’s all right.” She exchanged another look with 
her husband. " 

Pat wondered how^ mar -y men, strangers to the neighbourhood 
— newcomers — believed that Maggie-Now had an illegitimate son. 
Did that kind of men think she was available? He recalled the 
fellow upstairs — how he had been standing on the stoop once 
when Magg’e-Now had gone out to the store and how the young 
man had looked afte*; her as she walked down the block. 

He was angry with his daughter because she made him con- 
cerned about her and spoiled the even tenor of his days. So he 
shouted at her, not realising that she couldn't know wh# he had 
been thinking: “And I don’t want you making free with that 
loafer upstairs, cither.” 

“Papa! Whcre’d you ever get t the idea . . .” She stopped 
abruptly. She had had sorrfe contact with the boy upstahs. 

A week ago he’d come to the door and asked politely if the up- 
stairs tenants had the privilege of the yard. She said they did and 
she let him go through her rooms because there was no other way 
to reach the yard. He explained that he wanted to get a little tan. 
He pulled his shirt off in the yard and bounced a ball against the 
wooden fence. She watched him through the kitchen window, 
admiring his manly torso and wishing she could go out and play 
handball with him. 

She decided he rihist never walk through their rooms again. 
Svppose her fatter came back during the day for some reason 
or other and he found the young man in the kitchen ! He wouldn’t 
accept any explanation she could make. Thereafter she kept her 
door locked when she was in the house alone with Denny and 
didn’t answer when he knocked. 

One evening, in the time between after supper and dark, she was 



sitting on the stoop with Denny. She was restless. She dreaded 
the evening ahead. She'd put Denny to bed and then what? She'd 
walk about the house looking for something to do to kill the long 
evening. She and her father seldom conversed with each other at 
any length. She was not an avid reader and what was there to do 
but go to bed? 

She didn't wan! to go to bed. She wanted to be out walking 
these summer nights with some girls her own age. She wanted to 
laugh and exchange confidences. She wanted some boy to call for 
her and take her for a walk; treat her to a soda. She wanted to ride 
on an open tram to Coney Island with if bui^ch of boys and girls 
and laugh with the girls at the way the boys cut up. She wanted 
to ride side-saddle on a jg) err y-go- round horse with a nice young 
man standing at her side, his arm about her waist, pretending he 
had to hold her so’s she wouldn't fall off. She closed her eyes and 
dreamed the scene: the blend of merry-go-|pun3 music and the 
voices of barkers and the hum of talking voices and laughter and 
the sound of the sea; the smells of hot com and cotton candy and 
t#ffec-apples on a stick and over all the heavy saltiness of the sea; 
the breeze and the motion of the merry-go-round making her hair 
blow back and the delicious reaching out for a grasp at the gold 
ring and the nice-looking youijg man looking up to smile at her 
and his ^m tightening automatically about her waist when the 
horse went up . . . 

That was her sudden dream. %e closed her eyes to see the 
reality. She rose at scvfcn each morning to get breakfast for her 
father. She did the housework. The rooms were Tew and the 
furnishings sparse. She had it neat and shining in an hour. She 
drew out her shopping as long as she tould. The shopkeepers 
were her only social contacts. At ten, save for getting a sample 
lunch for herself and the baby and preparing a simple supper for 
the three of them, her work was done. The kfhg day and evening 
stretched out interminably. 

She washed her hair and filed her nails and washed clothes that 
were already clean and pressed things that needed no pressing 
and did piecework when she could get it. On nice days she wheeled 
Denny to the park, first walkiif^; down the block and asking the 
neighbour women if they would let her take a pre-school child 
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with her, as she had Denny anyhow. She usually took three or 
four small children to the park with her. 

But all this wasn't enough. She was strong and healthy and vital 
and full of energy. She wanted to work hard. She wanted to go to 
places. She wanted friends her own age. She wanted to talk and 
laugh with young people. She wanted to work in a factory; she 
wanted to work in a store measuring cloth or trapping up dishes. 
Most of all, she wanted to ‘go out'. f 

She thought of Annie Vemacht. When Gus had told her about 
his Annie, Maggie-Now had thought how wonderful it would be to 
be friends with Ani>ie; to have someone pour her a cup of coffee, 
cut her a piece of cake. And Gus had said Annie **would mind 
Denny. . . . Maggie-Now had planned fhat, for each hour Annie 
would mind Denny while she, Maggie-Now, went out, Maggie- 
Now woukkmind Annie’s children three hours to pay back. 

But her father didn’t want her to visit the Vernachts. And that 
was that. 

The young man from upstairs clattered down the stoop. He 
touched the brim of his hat and said it was a pleasant evefting. She 
agreed, turning her head away as she spoke in case her father was 
watching from the window. 

As she put Denny to bed, she iqade up her mind. She would go 
and visit Annie Vemacht and she wouldn’t tell her father. 

The following Sunday afternoon she dressed Dennv in his nicest 
rompers, slicked down his hair, dressed herself up and told her 
father she was going out and would be hbmc in time to cook his 
supper. He ‘grunted without looking up from the paper he was 
reading. 

“Come in! Come in!” boomed Gus. “This is my Ahn-nee.” 
He grabbed his hat. “I go now by Jan’s cigar store and leave the 
ladies to talk lady tklk.” He left. 

t-Annie was hospitable but bewildered. Gus, like many another 
man before him, had forgotten to tell his wife he had invited 
Maggie-Now for a visit. In fact, he had forgotten to tell her any- 
thing at all about the girl. 

Annie smiled. Maggie-Now smiled. “Sit down,” invited Annie. 

The room was neat, warm and peaceful. The boy, Jamesie, 
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leaned against his mother's knee. The baby, Theresa, slept in her 
mother's arms. Another baby, soon to come, lay quietly in the 
womb. 

Dennis struggled to get out of his sister's arms. “Can I put him 
down?” asked Maggic-Now. 

“Sure, sure.” 

She put Denny oji the floor. He staggered around frantically for 
a few seconds, the* crawled under the table and Composed him- 
self for sleep. He slept during the entire visit. 

“What's her name?” asked Jamesie. 

“Shi f said Annie. Smiling at Maggi^-No^, she said: “I am 
Annie.” 

The girl smiled back, know.” 

“And you?” Gus had forgotten to tell his wife the girl's name. 

‘Tm Margaret Moore. You know — Maggic-Now?” 

Again they exchanged smiles. The girl sat with j[ier hands in 
her Lip waiting for the friendship to begin. Annie wished there 
was some tactful way in which she could ask the young girl what 
w Js the object of the vhit. Annie cleared her throat. 

“You are young to be a mother.” 

“Oh, he’s my brother. My mother died when he was born.” 

“I think maybe 1 saw her on ^ie street. Some ladies was telling 
me about fter baby coming. Your father: he is the street-sweeper?” 

“Yes. Street-cleaner. lie’s home,” she added. 

“He’s got good work. Steady. i\,y man, he makes the rocking- 
chairs.” 

“I know. Mr. Van Clees told me.” 

“Ah, that Jan!” Annie smiled mysteriously. 

Maggie-Now, hall child, hall woman, wondered: Will she ask 
me if I’d like her to mind Denny some time, like Mr. Vernacht 
said, so I can go out by myself some time ? 

Annie thought: What must 1 say to her noiSf 

Annie was good and kind but inarticulate and%hy. If Gus had 
only thought to tell htr about Maggic-Now ! She would have been 
so happy to take the girl into her heart and her warmth. Gus 
would have denied that he had forgotten to tell his wife all about 
Maggie-Now. It was that they ffad so much wordless and perfect 
understanding together that he thought somehow Annie knew as 
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much about Maggie-Now as he did. Annie sat there trying to draw 
on this unspoken understanding. The most she could get was that 
something was expected of her; that Gus had prepared the girl for 
something and the girl now expected it. But what? 

“Did Gus say I should do something?” she asked gentfy. 

Maggie-Now’s face flushed with embarrassment. So Gus had 
said nothing to his Annie and she, Maggie-Ndw, had come there 
so brash, expecting . . . 

“No,” she said. “Nothing.” 

There was a litde more forced conversation and then Maggie- 
Now prepared to le?ve. Yhe good byes were effusive, because both 
were ill-at-ease and the good-byes were something they could get 
their teeth into. 

“You come again when you can stay longer,” said Annie. 

“And yoii come to my house some afternoon,” said Maggie-Now. 
‘Til make cqffee ” 

Annie did not return the visit. Some weeks later, Maggie-Now 
saw Gus in the cigar store and told him she hoped Annie would 
come for a cup of coffee some time. 

“Ahn-nee, she don’t go out now,” he explained. “The baby 
comes soon. But you come by our house.” 

“I will,” said Maggie-I^ow. But she didn’t. And Annie nc\er 
did come to see her. 

Van Clees told Maggic-Now when Annie’s baby, a boy, was born. 
He had been named Albert August. Maggie-Now gave Mr. Van 
Clees a pair of booties to give to Gus to give Annie. She gave a 
verbal message: she would come to sec Annie and the baby as 
soon as Annie got over the ordeal of birth. Annie sent a message 
by Gus, who gave it to Van Clees, who gave it to Maggie-Now: 
Annie would come and visit Maggie-Now as soon as she got on 
her feet. 

They never did §et together. However, whenever Gus saw the 
g£rl he said : “Ahn-nee sends best regards.” Maggie-Now always 
said : “Likewise.” 

One day the cigar store was closed. There was a sign in the 
window : Closed on A ccount of Death in the Family . 

Gus Vernacht had not been a relative of Van Clees, but the 



cigar-maker had borrowed the sign from the baker, who had 
bought it two years ago when his wife's father died. Van Clees 
could not cross out In the Family and print in Of Friend, because 
the baker wanted it back. He thought he might have to use it 
again. He had a lot of relatives. 

About Gus: it wj^s nothing you could put your finger on; nothing 
you could anticipate. He went to bed one night as usual and didn't 
wake up the ncxtVnoming. Doctor Scalani said: “Heart!” and 
charged a dollar. The neighbours gave what comfyt they could 
to Annie. 

“Such a good man,” said one. 

“Yeah, the*best ones are the first to go,” said another. 

“Sure. The bums, theytiang on.” 

“Well, if he had to go,” was the general opinion, “it's better he 
went in his sleep. That way, he never knew a thine abdut it.” 


CHAPTER TWENTY-THREE 

Maggil-Now let a year go by without seeing Annie. Denny went 
down with the measles and the Board of Health put a quarantine 
sign on the door. While Denny was convalescing, Pat, to his great 
shame, caught the measles from Denny. Pat had never been sick 
before and he carried on as though he were in the l^st stages of 
leprosy. He called for the priest and demanded the last rites of 
the Church. Father Flynn said he didn’t ^ve Extreme Unction 
for measles. But he heard his confession and gave him commiyiion 
and sat at Pat's bedside for an hour lecturing him on his sins and 
his conduct. 

“That’s right,” said Pat, aggrieved, “take advantage of a man 
sick and flat on his back.” 

“As an ordained priest,” said Father Flynn, “I have to be patient 
with you. But as private citizen Joseph Flynn, I'd enjoy punching 
you in the nose.” 

Pat looked at him with interest and felt a glow. Sure, he is a 
man after all, thought Pat, and worthy of me hate. 
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During that year, Annie had moved away; somewhere on Dekalb 
Avenue, Van Glees said. He could go right up to the house, he 
said, but he couldn’t tell her the number. The next time he’d write 
it down and Maggie-Now could go and visit poor Annie. 

Something happened to Maggie-Now about this time and it 
drove all thoughts of Annie and of nearly everything else out of 
Maggie-Now’s mind. 

She was sitting in the yard one afternoon with Denny. She had 
washed her Ijair and was drying it in the sun. It hung loose almost 
to her waist. She sat in a camp-chair and watched Denny try to 
dig holes in the cement-like ground with a tablespoon. She heard 
her kitchen door open and close. To her consternatibn, the young 
man from upstairs came into the yard. Ghc’d forgotten to lock the 
front door. He greeted her, said “Hello, buster,” to Denny, who 
stared at him^and pulled oil his shirt. He started hand-batting 
the ball against th£ wooden fence, running back and forth. He 
stopped as suddenly as he had begun and threw himself on the 
ground beside her chair. He leaned his head against^her knee, 
panting from his exertions. She was fascinated and revolted. 
His curly hair was sweaty and she felt his hot face against 
her knee through her thin summer dress. She pulled her knee 
away. 

“We got a hard-to-get girlie here,” he said. 

“I got to go in now,” she said inanely. 

“Suits me,” he said. “What are wc going to do about the 
kid?” 

She started to get up. He put his arms around her legs. “Stop 
that!” she said sharply. 

“Just as you say.” He clasped his arms around his knees. She 
stood there a moment, feeling foolish. “Come, Denny, we’re going 
in the house now,” she said. 

“Listen,” said tfee fellow from upstairs, “a couple friends of 
fhine are throwing a party tonight. How about it?” 

“How about what?” 

“Would you like to go?” 

“Thank you. But my father wouldn’t let me.” 

“Tell him you’re spending the night with a girl friend. I’ll sneak 
you in the house before he wakes up.” 
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“My father wouldn’t let me go out with you. Not with any 
feller.” 

“He must have let you out once” he said. He winked towards 
Denny. 

“You go in the house first,” she said. “And go right upstairs to 
vour own house, so I can go in.” 

“Now listen, kid? I’m wise. I know my way around. Sure, sure. 
You palm the kid as your brother. Well, that’s all right by me. 
So you made a mistake once. Well, we all make mistakes. That’s 
why they put rubbers on lead pencils.” 

“But he is so my brother. Aren’t you, Denn^?” 

“Mama?” murmured Denny. He held the spoon out to her. 

“That’s the ticket, buster,” said the young man. “Spoon. We’ll 
do a little spooning first . . .’’ Maggic-Now started to tremble. He 
put his arms around her. 

“Let me go!” she said, trying not to scieaiji on* account of the 
neighbours. He kissed her. 

“You . . . you . . .” she scat died for a word. “You slob!” She 
was frantic with anger and with fear that a neighbour might be 
watching from a window. “I’ll tell my father what you said. And 
he’ll kill you.” 

lie surrendered suddenly. “Okav, then Only you can’t blame 
a feller foP trying. You know' how it is. You been there.” 

She pulled Denny up and ran into the house. She slammed the 
door and locked it. She locked ti front-room door. The young 
man pounded on the kitchen dooi. 

“Hey! How am I gonna get in to go ups* urs?” 

“Go jump over the fence!” die shouted. 

He did. It wasn’t a very high fence. ShS heard him come in 
through the street door, lie went up the stairs whistling. 

She didn’t leave the house for a week, she wJR so frightened and 
ashamed. She thought that any man she night dneounter in thg 
street would think as the boy upstairs thought: that she was no 
good and had had a baby without being married. She sent a neigh- 
bour’s liulc girl to the store for her groceries and aired Denny in 
the back yard. She sat close to house so that the boy upstairs 
couldn’t see her without leaning far out of the window. And always 
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she worried about the boy upstairs. She didn't tell her father as 
she had threatened. She knew he would say : “It's your fault. You 
must have encouraged him.” 

The time came when her father ran out of tobacco and 
busted the last of his clay pipes. He told her to go to Van 
decs. She said she didn't want to go; she was no longer a 
child and it didn't look right for a young fody to go into a 
mans cigar store. 

Pat went, and came home in a rage. Van Clces had inquired 
about Maggit-Now and told Pat of Gus and Annie and how much 
Annie had enjoyed her visit and Van Clees said he hoped Maggie- 
Now would go to Annie's new home to see her. lit; gave Pat the 
address on a slip of paper and Pat torc # tt up and threw the scraps 
at Van Clees and said he’d take his trade elsewhere. Van Clees 
said bluntly that there was no profit in clay pipes Pie carried them 
only to accomifiod^te people he liked. 

“And you # are one people I don’t like,'' he said in conclusion. 

Pat took it all out on Maggie-Now. She listened at first with 
astonishment and then with weariness. She saw her father with 
new eyes. How wrong he was, she thought, talking about the 
Vernaclus as though they were white-slavers when she herself 
knew they were kind and gentle. Before this time, the girl had 
always believed that her father was right — not fair, but/ essentially 
right. Now she doubted a lot of the things that her father had 
told her. 

She was certain, now, that she couldn't tell him about the boy 
upstairs. Pfe'd never believe her story. Ple’d have his own version 
of the incident and it would be lurid and poor Maggie-Now would 
be made to be at fauFt. 

Site was too wholesome of temperament and too resilient to 
brood too long. When she got tired of staying in the house and 
being afraid of ih« boy upstairs, she went out again and stopped 
fc.eing afraid. ( 

Let people think what they want , she decided. They can't be 
arrested for thinking . And I can't walk around with a sign on my 
back which says: ( This is my baby brother and not my son ! And 
as for the feller upstairs . . , W just better stay out of my way, 
that's all. 
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The young man was removed from her life. The people upstairs 
defaulted in their rent and Pat went up to see about it. 

“Being’s your daughter won’t let my son go in the yard, we’re 
not going to pay the rent,” said the tenant. 

“The roof is for the people upstairs and the yard for the people 
downstairs,” said Pat. 

“The roof is slaAty,” argued the tenant. “Nobody can sit on it.” 

“Pay the rent o^movc out.” 

“We’ll move out.” 

“You can’t move out unless you pay up the rent*" 

“We can’t stay; we can’t move. Mak% up your mind,” sneered 
the tenant. 

The tenants cut this Qprdian knot by moving and not paying 
the rent. They got the ice-man to move their furniture in his push- 
cart. Maggie-Now sent a little boy to where Pat was forking. Pat 
came running, clutching his broom in his h<yid. 

Pat started to pull a marble-topped bureau off # thc cart. He 
figured that was the same value as the rent owed. The tenant 
called the cop on the beat. The cop judiciously listened to both 
sides, holding his truncheon in his hands behind his back and 
swinging it between bis legs. When Pat and the tenant had done, 
the cop gave his verdict. 

“I got flo use for landlords,” was his opening statement. 

He handed down liis opinion at length. He thought it was 
Tunny’ that a man working for the dry could own his own home. 
He cited his own experience. He’d been in the force twenty years 
making good pay and he couldn’t afford to own hft own home. 
There was something fishy. . . . In short, he found for the tenant. 

The ice-man moved off witli bells jangliflg and furniture sway- 
ing on the cart. Pat followed him with brandished brooirf. He 
was going to follow the cart to the new residence and badger his 
ex-tenanrs from there. 

“Make him stop folly mg our furniture,” ordered the tenant. 

“I got me rights,” said Pat. “I’m not tallying anything. I’m 
walking back to me work and the push-cart is in front of me.” 

Pat kept walking. The cop put his chin in his hand and squeezed 
it — thinking. There was nothiifg in rules and regulations about a 
man walking to work. . . . 
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“Ain't you gonna do nothing?” inquired the tenant. 

The push-cart and Pat rounded the corner. The cop solved the 
problem. “There’s nothing I can do. He's off my beat now.” 

The Italian ice-man stopped. “Look wall-yo,” he said to Pat. 
“I know how is. Me, I on your side. I give you address new place. 
You don't walk so far.” 

Pat thought that was a good idea. The Italiah gave him a fake 
address. 

Thus the feller who gave Maggie-Now her first kiss was gone for 
ever. From nftw on, he’d be nothing but a lifetime memory. 

She took Denny to sec Van Clees on his third birthday. It took 
the good man a few minutes to rccogpise her. She had gro.vn 
tall in the year and now was quite buxom for her nineteen years. 
He was pleased to see her and delighted with Denny. He had 
three small blu£ caqdlcs for him. 

He told her about Annie; she’d moved again, to Flushing 
Avenue, the other side of Broadway; a very poor neighbourhood. 
The two younger children went to nursery school, or the day 
nursery as it was called, and Jamesie — such a good boy, saicl Van 
Clees — ran the house while the mother worked. 

“Yes, she works now,” sighed Van Clees. “In the five-ten store 
on Broadway. Now she gives the best years of her lifee up for 
making open sandwiches.” He sighed again. 

Maggie-Now went over to the dime store. It was the lunch- 
hour and the lunch counter was crowded. There was a woman, 
sometimes two and three, standing behind each lunch stool, 
breathing down the lunchcr’s neck and watching each bite and 
making pointed rematks to fellow slanders about how long some 
peopfe nursed a sandwich. 

Maggie-Now saw Annie and stood behind a stool waiting to 
catch her eye. Anni^ was making a hot roast-beef sandwich. She 
tqpk a slice of br^ad from a drawer, a thin slice of cold meat from 
an agate tray, placed the meat on the bread, a scoopful of gravy, 
mashed potato next to the bread and a dipperful of warmish, tan 
gravy over all. She set the plate down before the customer and 
looked up for a second. Maggie-J^bw started to smile. Annie gave 
her a harassed look. 
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'Til get to you in a second, Miss/’ said Annie. 

So she didn't recognise me t thought Maggie-Now. That's that . 
I did the best I could to be friends with her. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-FOUR 

Maggie-Now brought Denny up the way she’d bejjn brought up. 
It was the only way she knew. She took him to Coney Island once 
or twice in the summer instead of RockaVay,#because the fare was 
cheaper. H<f loved the sea and the sand as much as she had as a 
child. Unlike her, however, Dermy always sought out a group of 
children. lie couldn’t enjoy jiggling up and down in the waves by 
himself. He had to show off to other kids. 

He wouldn’t cat the shoe-box lunch she^brougly: from home. 
He wanted an apple-on-a-stick, a hot dog, or a water-logged ear of 
sweet com with melted butter painted on. She wondered why he 
didn’t like the things she’d liked as a child. The only way she 
could explain it was that boys were different. 

“When I take him somewhere,” she told her father, “he costs .” 

“That’j because he’s a boy,”«aid Pat. 

When they went to the cemetery on Decoration Day, Denny, 
like his sister, tvanted to sit on the front seat. Only he wouldn’t 
sit. He kept jumping up to stand beside the trolley-man. The trip 
was made to the rhythm of the trolley-man’s monotonous chant: 
“Down, boy, sit down.” 

“Boys are so much more active than gi^Js,” she explained to a 
grumpy lady on the same scar. 

“I’ll let you pick out the flower to plant on the grave,” she offered. 
Unlike his sister, he was not interested in geraniums, no matter 
what colours they were. 

“I want to plant a flag on the grave,” he said. 

“Flags are for soldier’s graves only.” 

“Grandpa was a soldier.” 

“No, he wasn’t, Denny.” 

“He told me so hisself.” 

“But you never saw r your grandfather.” 
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“He told me all the same to plant a flag on his grave.” 

“Well, Fm not going to buy you a flag. And that’s all.” 

But it wasn't all. He threw himself down on the pavement, full 
length, and announced he wouldn't get up until she bought him 
a flag. She was embarrassed. 

“Denny I Get up I See all the people looking aj: you.” 

“Yeah,” he said with deep satisfaction. 

She bought him the flag. Boys want their own way more than 
girls do, she decided. 

At the cemetery, Mrs. Schondle, wearing the same dress and 
veils, or a painful cep reduction of the same, hobbled over to 
exchange greetings. 

“Denny, say hello to Mrs. Schondle, ,r suggested Maggie-Now. 

“I want a penny,” he countered. 

“Say hello, nojv,” persisted his sister. 

“I want a pvnny.” ' 

Mrs. Schondle dived into her handbag and came up with a 
penny for him. 

“What do you say, Denny?” nudged Maggie-Now. 

“Hello,” he said. 

Boys aren't as polite as girls , she added to her list of boy-isms. 

“He's only four,” she apologised to Mrs. Schondle. 

“That's all right,” said Mrs. Schondle graciously. 

But she thought: If he's that way at four, he'll be in reform 
school when he’s fourteen. 

They wer<^ ; ]eaving. Denny pulled up the flag. “You're supposed 
to leave it there, Denny,” said Maggie-Now. 

“Grandpa said he d^n’t want it.” 

Sh^ sighed but let it go. Denny lagged behind as his sister and 
Mrs. Schondle made their slow way to the exit. Near the gates 
Denny caught up with them. He had half a dozen flags clutched 
in his fist. 

9 Denny I” she said, horrified. 

“A man give ’em to me,” lie said. 

Just then a little boy ran up, out of breath. “He stole ’em, lady ! 
He took 'em off-a graves.” 

Denny fixed the little boy with his eye. “The man,” he said 
slowly, “told me to give you one. Here!” 
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“Yeah,” said the boy. “A man give 'em to him.” He ran off with 
the flag. 

Maggie-Now could think of no boy-ism for that. Mrs. Schondle 
supplied one. 

“Well* that's a boy for you,” she said. 

Yet . . . 

The next year, ^Irs. Schondle clid not walk over to greet them. 
The Schondle grave looked raw and was mounded. Maggie-Now 
walked over to the grave. Yes. Fresh carving ... a winter date . . . 
Elsie Schondle, beloved wife . . . Maggffe-N(*w sat on the ground 
beside the grave and wept. It wasn't that she had been so close 
to Mrs. Schondle. It wa* because while Mrs. Schondle was alive 
a little bit of Maggie-Now's mother had still lived. 

The boy, Denny, came to her, knelt down by her side and put 
his arms around her neck. 

“Don't cry, my mama,” he said. “Don't cry, my sister. Don't 
cry, my Maggie-Now. I love you.” 

Then Maggie-Now got the definitive boy-ism. 

Tenderness is scarce in boys , she thought. But when a boy is 
tender , he’s more tender than a girl could ever be. 

It was an evening after supper. Denny was on the floor playing 
marbles. Maggie-Now was reading Laddie, a book that had just 
come into the library. Patrick Dennis had read the evening paper. 
Now he was digesting the news. 

We’ll never get in it, he thought. Wilson will keep us out of war. 
If we did get in, though, l wouldn’t have to^go — a man of forty-six 
with two children to support without a mother. 1 say let them kill 
each other over there. They’re all a bunch of foreigners, anyhow. 
Why should we butt in? 

He looked at his son. By the time he gets big , he decided, war 
will be a thing of the past. Maggie-Now. If sht was a boy, sHtfd 
have to go if there was a war. But there won’t be. The worst thing 
that could happen to her is some no-good man will come along . . . 

He looked at his daughter. She had put aside her book and was 
on the floor helping Denny witfi his houses. She was twenty-one 
now and well formed. 



She’s a woman now , he thought, and it's just a question of time 
when she'll marry and leave the home. The boy will start school 
soon and he'll grow up quick, and before you know it he'll be out 
of the house, too, and I'll be left all alone in me old days. 

He sat there and wondered what life would have been like were 
he friends with his children. He had to admit Jie had his lonely 
times. He would have liked to be one with them instead of the 
outsider who came home every night and lived^ there, yet had no 
part in their secret lives. He wished now that he had started to 
gain Maggie-Now’s love and friendship when she was a little girl: 
encouraged her to confide' m him, brought her home little surprises 
and made her laugh in delight in the way of child reft. 

In the warm, comfortable room, widPhis children near-by, he 
was cold and lonely. Maybe it wasn't too late. Maybe he could 
yet make friends with them. 

I've never mistreated them, he thought. I've given them a home 
and they have plenty of food and I watch that nothing bad 
happens to them . But why then does the boy stop laughing or 
talking or whatever he's doing when I come home nights? 

“Denny,” said Maggie-Now. “It’s time for bed.” 

“Maggie-Now,” said Pat, “after the boy goes to bed, sit down 
with your father and we’ll talk things o\er.” 

A look of alarm came over her face. “What did I do?” she asked. 
“Was it the supper? I know the potatoes weren’t mashed good 
because Denny kept bothering me. . . 

“No, no. I^tnean . . .” 

“Is it my dress? I didn’t take money to buy a new one. This is 
an old one. I dyed it and put a new collar on.” 

“Nc>. I just want to talk to you.” 

“About what, Papa?” 

“Nothing. Anything. Just talk.” 

“Is something the matter? Something I can fix up? Just tell me 
wliat and IT! try.*' 

“Never mind,” he said. “Never mind I just thought we could 
say things. I could say something and then you could sav some- 
thing.” 

“Say what things, Papa?” 

“Well, like I’d say: ‘Denny's got red hair and nobody in me 
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family or your mother's family had red hair. Only Timmy Shawn, 
and he was no relation/ Then you could say . . 

“Denny can't help it that he’s got red hair. And he’s a good boy 
just the same.” 

“I didn’t say he wasn’t,” shouted Pat, now exasperated. 

He sighed and^got his hat and went down to the corner saloon 
for a beer. He had more than one. 

“You know,” tib told the bar-tender, “I once had two of the 
nicest children a man ever had and I lost them.” 

“That’s the way it goes,” said the bar-tender. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-FIVE. 

“No,” said Patrick Dennis Moore. “Denny goes to state school.” 

“But 1 went to parochial school,” said Maggie-Now. 

“Your mother wanted you to be with the Sisters. I let her have 
her way.” 

“I liked it and I know Denny would like it too.” 

“I don’t believe in mixing religion w ith education. Weekdays for 
school and Sundays for church. He goes to P.S. 49. When the 
doctor in the clinic show T s up, take the boy to be vaccinated.” 

Maggie-Now brought Denny to ^ee Mr. Van Glees on the boy's 
birthday. The cigar nfan had six blue candles for him. 

“I have another friend,” he said. “For her, pink candles; six of 
them. Tcssie came along two months after this young man was 
born. You know 7 Tessie? Annie’s little girl?” 

“She was a baby when I saw her. How time flies! And liow is 
Annie?” 

“She works still by the lunch counter in the five- ten. She has 
now bad trouble with her feet— standing up all «he time.” 

“I thought she’d marry again — a nice woman like that. It seems 
she’d have chances.” 

“No. Gus was the only man for her. Maybe some man would 
like to marry her, alone. But 8?ree children?” He turned up his 
palms and shrugged his shoulders. 



1 suppose, thought Maggie-Now, nobody will ever marry me 
because I have Denny. Maybe when Denny grows up . . . but by 
that time Vll be too old. 

■‘And how are Annie’s other children?” 

“Jamesie — he is in long pants now.” 

“No!” 

“He is twelve and he is big. He works Saturday bringing the 
groceries to the houses for the riian.” 

“That helps out a little.” 

“Ah, yes. And that Tessie! My, she’s pretty. And so good! 
But that Albic! You know him? No, he wasn’t born yet, then. 
Almost four years old now. And bad? Oh, my!” 

“That’s a shame.” 

“He is bad because there is no father to say, ‘No!’ Was Gus 
still living He sighed, then brightened up again. “And vou, 
Miss Maggie? A fip£ young woman you are now. Do you keep 
company witli some nice young man?” She shook her head. “A 
pity. You should marry and have children. You are such a good 
mudder.” 

“I don’t have much chance to meet young men.” 

“Well, the boy goes to school soon. Then you have time for 
yourself. You go out then with the young girls and meet their 
brothers. Maybe you steal some mail away from another girl. 
That’s the way to do it. Was I only a young man . . he said 
gallantly. 

Maggie-Now was flattered and embarrassed. “Now where did 
that boy go to?” she said, frowning. “He knows I’m taking him 
to be vaccinated and he’s trying to duck out of it. Well, thank 
you, Mr. Van Clees, for the candles, and give my regards to Annie 
when you see her.” 

Maggie-Now washwenry-two. She was restless and lonely and 
nqfded young frends. Of course, she had old friends. Father 
Flynn was a friend, but she was too awed by him ever to have 
the easy but respectful friendship her mother had had with the 
priest. Then there was good Mr. Van Clees and some of the shop- 
keepers and neighbours, but they^vVere all older than Maggie-Now. 
She longed for friends of her own age and generation. 
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Of course, there was always Lottie, but as Maggie-Now grew to 
womanhood she saw less and less of Lottie. The twins were living 
with Lottie now. Widdy, believing America’s entry into the war 
was imminent and being afraid he wouldn’t be drafted (because 
he had a wife and two children), enlisted in the navy. Gracic 
turned the twins over to Lottie and got a job and a room down 
near the Brooklyn Navy Yard. She liked to see the ships come 
in. Widdy might be on one of them. 

Lottie had her hands full. Her mother was old and senile and 
needed the same constant care as the twins. Bflt she loved the 
twins dearly and supported them and her mother and herself on 
Timmy's pension. Lottie told Maggie-Now it was hard, some- 
times, to make the pennon ‘reach’. 

Sometimes Grade’s mother-love got the better of her and she 
took the twins away from Lottie. Lottie would cr)t because she 
missed the children. It always happened jhat, f when Lottie got 
adjusted to not having the twins, Gracic brought them back again. 

Whenever Maggie-Now went to visit her, Lottie was in a 
turmoil. If the kids were there, slic’d complain about being over- 
worked, getting no rest and the money not reaching. If the twins 
were away from her, she’d weep for De Witt and Clinton, whom 
she referred to as “My little steam- v boats”, and she’d tell Maggie- 
Now it ft as “like a big piece was ripped out of me when the little 
stcam-y boats were taken from me”. 

Lottie still wore her hair in a pompadour, although that was old- 
fashioned now. She wore the same kind of dresses she’d worn 
when her Timmy was alive. She no longer wore bustles and rubles 
because, with advancing age, she lost the urge to be desirable. 

Maggic-Now did not enjoj poor Lotticfs company as much as 
she used to. Lottie’s life was standing still, and when Maggie-Now 
was with her the girl felt that her life, too, had been frozen, as far 
as Lottie was concerned, in the year of Timitiy’s death. 

Lottie still told the same old stories abort Big Red and P^tsy 
Dennis and Kilkenny and the thrashing and Margaret Rose and 
the Moriaritys. Maggie-Now was tired of the old stories and she 
was irritated that Lottie’s world was fixed in those olden times and 
that she expected Maggie-No^% to be fixed in the same times. 

Maggie-Now got restless at the many repetitions of the phrases 



“And that kept us sweethearts, M or “So we stayed sweethearts to 
the end.” Maggie-Now didn't think it right that this ageing 
woman still considered herself a sweetheart when Maggie-Now, 
who was in her early twenties, had no anecdotes about sweethearts. 
It wasn't fair. The friendship waned as Lottie kept talking of the 
past and Maggie-Now kept wondering about the future. 

When Denny started school, Maggie-Now was at a loose end. 
She had many lonesome hours ofi her hands. Slfe got a litde tired 
of the house and the same old streets and stores and the same old 
people. She waited a change — to see and to know new things. She 
got a little frighteneji. 

Why, I might get old and die befote I’ve ever lived, the thought. 

The girl was young, vital, healthy and#had a normal sex urge — 
although she'd never think of calling it that. She wanted to marry 
and lie in bed with her husband. She wanted to love and to be 
loved. She wanted children. She had her desperate moments 
when she wondered how she’d ever get to know any man whom 
she could marry. No young men e\er came to the house, and she 
couldn't pick someone up off the street. 

So she was all ready foi Claude Bassett when he showed up. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-SIX 

Claude Bassett drifted into Williamsbuig, Brooklyn. Nobody 
knew where he came from, because lie didn’t say. lie was tall and 
good-looking, but a litAe too thin. He had a closely clipped small 
moustache and he wore trousers and coat that didn't match, which 
made him very conspicuous in a neighbourhood where men wore 
trousers, coat and waistcoat all made of the same material. He 
smoked cigarettes, which made him suspect in a community 
where men smoked cigars or pipes or chewed tobacco. 

His speech was precise English on the academic or even literary 
side. This was a strange affectation, or was it a sort of defence? 
After he warmed up to a person ofhegan to feel at ease with some- 
one, his English was just as colloquial as the next man's. 



He had what appeared to be another mannerism. When one 
spoke to him, he listened intently for a moment, then cocked his 
head sharply sideways. This gave the impression that he didn't 
want to miss one precious word of what the person was saying. It 
was very flattering — especially to women. They felt that he hung 
on to every word t they said. 

As a matter of fact, he had a punctured ear-drum, which made 
him deaf in his l<?ft ear; hence tCe habit of the sharp turn of bis 
right ear to the speaker, in order to enable him to hear better. He 
cocked his head more for women than for men because men spoke 
louder and he didn't have to strain to lfear. * 

He would* have been surprised to know that he was under 
observation as he walked*the streets. He thought he moved about 
unnoticed in that strange, teeming, yet quiet neighbourhood with 
its old-law tenements and new walk-up apartment^ houses and 
slanted-roof houses, dating back to pre-ttevoluyonary times, 
wedged in between the larger buildings. He would have been sur- 
prised to know that Williamsburg, along with Greenpoint, Flush- 
ing and Maspcth, still retained the customs and way of thinking of 
the small town. And he was a newcomer in a small tow r n. 

Maggie-Now first saw him in Van Clces’s store wdien she went 
to buy tobacco for her father. § Claude Bassett had some placards 
under one arm and a burning cigarette in his other hand. He was 
talking earnestly to Van Clces in a very educated voice and Van 
Clces was answering with a flat, uneducated “No." Claude gave 
Maggie -Now a quick appraising look when she spiked in and 
then continued urging something on Van Clces. 

Maggie-Now gathered that the young man was trying to rent 
Van Clces's store in the evenings for a week. She heard him 
mention “school”. Van Clces said “No”, looking with distaste the 
while at the cigarette in the man's hand. Ingratiatingly, the man 
asked something about a card in the window, and it was “No” 
again. Maggie-Now felt sorry for the man. Shc^wished she co«ld 
tell him he'd get nothing from Van Clees while he held a cigarette, 
since Van Clces hated cigarette smokers. 

Later, Maggie-Now saw his placard in a grocery-store window. 
It announced a free course in salesmanship. “Earn twenty dollars 
a week in your spare time. Nothing to buy and etc., etc.” Classes 



were to start the following Monday and the place where instruc- 
tions would be given was written in ink at the bottom of the 
placard. 


Schools were always cropping up in the neighbourhood. Some- 
one was always setting one up in a parlour, a lqft, a basement or 
a too-long-vacant store which could be rented for a song. Self- 
styled teachers gave lessons in tatting, tattooing! singing, dancing, 
juggling — everything. There were lessons in marcel waving and 
in how to sit an3 stand and breathe; how to make hair grow, how 
to get rid of hair growth 1 , how to develop your bust and how to 
grow mushrooms in the cellar. 

So many teachers who knew these thifigs and couldn't get rich 
by knowing them thought they could get rich by telling other 
people how to do ( them. Those who took lessons or courses dreamed 
of being headjiners ir. vaudeville like those other Brooklyn boys, 
Van and Schenck, or a dancer like Irene Casde, or becoming Miss 
Flatbush with a developed bust or being in a carnival to exhibit 
hair that grew in waves down to the ankles like the Seven Suther- 
land Sisters on the hair-tonic bottle. 

No teacher became rich; no pupil’s dream came true. All that 
teacher or pupil garnered was a li/tle gleam of hope for a while. 
None of the schools lasted long; a week or two or, at the most, 
a month. But they brought a little interest and excitement to the 
community. 


Maggie-Now decided to attend the classes. One, she was 
interested in making twenty dollars a w r eek in her spare time. 
Two, # she was anxious to get out, be with other people; and, three 
(she didn't fool herself at all), she wanted to see more of Claude 
Bassett. 

The school was an upstairs dentist's waiting-room in Grand 
Stfset. The dentfst didn't practise at night and the waiting-room 
just stood there, and the dentist thought he might make a dollar 
or two out of it. 

The little room was crowded when Maggic-Now arrived. There 
were about a dozen women there and four men. The women 
ranged in ages from eighteen to forty. The men were nearer 



middle age, and one was quite old. There weren’t enough seats. 
Five women sat on a wicker settee meant for three. The others 
were two to a chair. They sat slightly sideways, turned a little 
away from each other. They looked like Siamese twins joined at 
the hip. The men sat on the floor. They looked awkward and 
ill-at-ease. 

The scent of Djer Kiss and Quelque Fleurs talcum powder and 
of Pussy Willow face powder and of powder that smelled like 
sweet, warm candy filled the room. This scent ^as interlarded 
with the acrid medicinal smell belonging to dentists’ offices. 

I’m the only one , thought Maggfe-No*v ruefully, without 
Cologne on? 

The women for the ifiost part wore cheap georgette blouses, 
transparent enough for the camisole, beaded with pink or blue 
baby ribbon, to show through, or crepe de Cljine ’blouses and 
long, tight skirts with wide, cinching belis. Thcjy wore beads 
and pearl-button ear-rings and dime-store bracelets which filled 
the air with jingle- jangle. 

*Their hair was arranged in the styles of the day: spit curls or 
dips or an iron marcel wave. The youngest girl, being the most 
daring, had a Dutch cut. She thought it made her look like Irene 
Castle. $11 seemed to have the same make-up — faces powdered 
dead white with two coats on the nose, painfully plucked eyebrows 
and mouths painted to look like baby rosebuds. 

Why, it’s like c party, or a dance, decided Maggie-Now, the way 
everybody’s so dressed up. They didn’t come her^Jo learn any- 
thing, she thought derisively. They came to get a man! Listen 
to me, she chided herself. As if I didn’t cpme here for the same 
thing! 

“Good evening,” said Claude Bassett, who was sitting behind a 
small table on which were piled a dozen books. 

I know her, he thought. I’ve known her Jor a long time. But 
who is she? He smiled at Maggie-Now. 

She smiled back. He’s trying to place me, she thought. He 
doesn’t remember he saw me in the store. 

‘Til fetch you a chair,” he s^i<£ to Maggie-Now. 

“She gets personal service yet,” whispered one girl to another. 

He went into the dentist’s lavatory and brought out a three- 
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legged stool. They stood a second, the stool between them, and 
looked steadily at each other. 

She sat apart from the rest on the low stool. Claude's eyes roved 
over the others, but always came back to rest on her. She wore a 
plainly-made, russet-coloured dress. It was high in the neck and 
had long sleeves and a full skirt. Her thick, straight, dark brown 
hair was in two braids wound around her head. He thought her 
mouth was too wide, but then he realised it was not foreshortened 
by lipstick. In fact, she wore no make-up and no ornaments. 

She’s as wholesome, he thought, as an apple on an Indian - 
summer afternoon. 

She felt his interest. Oh, why, she moaned, didn\ 1 wear my 
blue dress with the lace collar and cuffs )tind my rhinestone neck- 
lace and a hat, and 1 must put lipstick on hereafter so my mouth 
don’t look s6 big. 

He stood up and tipped the edge o i the table with his pencil. 
The jingle-jangle of the bracelets stopped suddenly and the waves 
of scent seemed to settle in the room like a fog. 

“This is a course in salesmanship. Salesmanship is the art of 
using friendly persuasion to induce people to buy merchandise 
that they are quite certain they do not want." lie paused. The 
'class' looked stunned. This unnerved him. He didn't know it 
was their way of paying absolute attention. He continued. “To 
sell, one must have a product and," he paused, “personality," He 
looked at Maggie-Now. 

“This is oiy* product.” He picked up one of the small books. 
“This is The Book of Everything ." 

There was a rustle among the girls and a perfumed murmur of 
“Everything?” 

“Everything," he said firmly. 

From somewhere, he got a stack of matt coloured lithographs. 
He held one up. “It tells you how to set a table for guests." The 
pidiure showed a table with a lace cloth and candles and American 
beauty roses and silver and crystal, with a turkey on a platter and 
champagne in a cooler. “How to fix a stopped-up sink.” He 
showed a picture of an empty sink^ “How to dress a baby.” They 
saw a pink and blue and golden cherub in a lace-bedecked 
bassinette. “How to clean wall-paper . . .” 
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Then he showed them the pictures as transferred to the book. 
There was some disappointment. In the book, the illustrations 
were two by four inches and in black and white. 

After extolling the book and illustrations, he went into the sales 
approach. “The best time to approach the prospect is after dinner 
when he is relaxed and in a mellow mood/' One of the men raised 
his hand. “Question?” asked Claude Bassett. 

“I work in the afternoon; ” said*the man. 

“He means after supper ” explained one of the other men. 

“Of course,” said Claude. “Thank you.” He continued. “After 
supper, then. You hold the book in tine crook of your arm . . . 
so. You rinj^ the bell or knock on the door and greet the prospect 
with a pleasant smile. Y*>ur approach is: ‘I am . . ” He looked 

at Maggie-Now. “What’s your name?” he asked. 

“Me?” she said. 

“Please.” 

“Margaret Moore.” 

Now, he thought, I know hozv she looks , I know the sound of 
her voice and I know her name . 

“You smile, then, and say: ‘I am Margaret Moore. I live down 
the block a way and I came over to see how you folks are getting 
along.’ Allow the prospect to talk, and then, as if by the way, 
mention % the book. . . 

The hour dragged on. Two of the men sitting on the floor 
played a surreptitious game of odds-aml-evcns with their fingers. 
The old man was sound asleep, legs spread out, back against the 
wall and snoring in rhythm to the rise and fall of Claude’s voice. 
The fourth man sat with his chin in his hand staring moodily at 
the pattern of the oilcloth covering the floor. Maggie-Now sat 
with her hands loosely clasped in her lap with a scrcne # half- 
smile on her lips. The other girls leaned forward tensely, 
staring at Claude, not hearing a word he Said, but trying sub- 
consciously to project themselves as desirable females to ^he 
attractive male. 

At last, Claude got to the heart of the matter: making money. 
He told them that the first lesson was free. There would be four 
more at a quarter a lesson. At Pli£ end of that time, each would be 
given a certificate and a copy of The Book of Everything , free. 
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They would then go forth and sell the book for two dollars. With 
that money, they’d get two books from him at the salesman’s 
price of one dollar per copy. They’d sell these and buy four; sell 
those, buy eight . . . sixteen . . . thirty- two . . . sixty-four . . . 
And so on into infinity, it seemed. And all for an initial invest- 
ment of one dollar and a little spare time ! 

Maggie-Now recalled the time in her childhood when she had 
tried pyramiding her capital. She had a wcekl) allowance of five 
cents. Wishing merely to double her money, she bought ten 
pretzels from the cellar pretzel baker at the wholesale price of 
two for a cent. She borrowed her mother’s market basket, stuck a 
stick in the end, put the pretzels on the stick and sold the ten that 
afternoon in Cooper’s Park. 

It seemed easy to double her money again. The next day, after 
school, she bought twenty pretzels and managed to sell them, 
although she hau to ^tay out longer. The next day was Saturday. 
She debated Whether to take her profit and quit or go on. She 
bought forty pretzels. She sold two. Then the rains came. It 
rained three days. The pretzels got soggy and Maggie-Now lost 
not only her profit but her initial investment of five cents. In 
addition, her father had been angry and made her eat most of 
the pretzels in lieu of bread, for almost a week. Remembering, 
she laughed aloud. 

Claude looked up quickly. “You are amused, Miss Moore?” he 
asked. 

“No. I was just remembering the pretzels.” 

“The whait ’ he asked, astonished. He tilted his head sharply 
to hear better. 

“The pretzels.” (Omy she pronounced it the Brooklyn way — 
bretzels.) 

He threw his head back and burst into laughter. The men 
laughed. The girls sirred and the room w^as full of jingle-jangle 
an$ disturbed layers of perfume. 

One of the men said: “She’s full of life.” 

Another answered. “Yeah. I wish my wife . . He put away 
the disloyal thought. “Anyway, my wife’s a hard worker.” 

The other girls relaxed their *&ise attitude of sweet attentive- 
ness. They knew they had lost. This Miss Margaret Moore had 
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captured the handsome teacher's interest and attention. They 
whispered to each other under the laughter of the men. 

“I wouldn't be found dead in a tacky dress like hers." 

“I bet she made it herself." 

“Yeah. Without a pattrin, too." 

“And that old-time hair comb she’s got!” 

“I couldn't be forward like her. I’d sooner die a old maid." 

Claude tapped*for silence. “All who wish to continue, please 
remain to register.” 

It seemed that everyone tried to get out of t?#e door at once. 
When the smoke had settled — that is.* when the waves of scent 
stopped swirling and the jingle-jangle died away — there were five 
people left behind: threj women, the old man and Maggie-Now. 

Oh, well, thought one of the women, maybe the old man has a 
nice son l can get to meet. 

Another, about thirty with greying hair, thought: He might 
have a brother ... a little younger. 

The third one wiped her glasses and thought: It's hard for a 
decent girl to get a chance to meet a decent man — any man. Just 
the same, though, it's better to sit here flights than to sit alone in 
that hall room of mine. 

Maggie-Now registered last, after the others had left. She wrote 
her nanfc slowly and careful] y # becausc she knew he was watching 
her, and she wanted to write nicely. 

Watching, he thought: Beautiful hands. Strong , shapely, 
capable, and thank God she doesn't file her nails to a point like 
so many women do. 

Why, oh why, she thought, didn't J take time to file my nails and 
polish them? My hands must look just az&ful to him. 

“Thank you," he said, when she returned his leaky foifntain- 
pen, the point towards herself, as the nuns had taught her to do. 

He gave her a slow smi)e. She grinned b*ck. He stood up and 
took a deep breath. “Tell me about the pretze^;,” he said. 

“I’ll put the stool away first,” she said. 

She carried it into the dentist’s lavatory. She looked at herself 
in the mirror. She was surprised she looked the same as before, 
because she felt that some gAjt change had taken place in her 
during the evening. 
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She searched her mirrored face and thought how queer it was 
that she didn’t know him at all, and yet had that feeling that she 
had known him always. And how natural and right it seemed 
that they were alone together in this place — sort of like keeping 
house. 

She straightened the hanging-mirror. She noticed some spilled 
face powder on the basin’s ledge and wiped it off with k piece of 
toilet paper. She pulled the rollesr towel down until a clean place 
showed up. Lastly, she put the seat down on the toilet. The 
cubicle looked fceater that way. She gave the place a last search- 
ing look before she left it.* 

There! she told herself, with satisfaction. , 

She went back into the waiting-room # and told him about the 
pretzels. She straightened the room as she talked. He’d put the 
magazines back on the little table. (They had been put on the 
floor to make robm for his copies of The Book of Everything.) 
The magazine!; were piled helter-skelter. She interrupted her story 
to cluck: “Tschl Tsch ! ” while she stacked the magazines neatly. 

7 hope she’s not a doily straightener, he thought. If she is, Til 
break her of it. 

“So I had twenty cents , . .” she went on with her story. She 
started to push the settee back to the wall. 

“No, no,” he protested. “You stand there and look j.>ale and 
helpless while I move it.” 

“Helpless?” she asked, puzzled. 

No sense of humour, he told himself. 

“. . . Then you bought forty pretzels.” 

“And it rained . . .” 

Under the settee sheTound an orange powder-pulf lying in a 
little iiimbus of face powder that had shaken off when the puff 
dropped to the floor. She threw it into the waste-paper basket. He 
fished it out and putut in his pocket. 

“^Have to get rid of it,” he said. “Compromising. Dr. Cohen 
may be married.” 

So may you, she thought. 

As if divining her thought, he said: “But I'm not.” 

First she looked startled, then »?)/eved. She finished the pretzel 
story. He tucked his books and pictures under his arm. They 
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stood at the door ready to leave. She looked around the room 
lingeringly as some women are prone to do when they leave a room 
which belongs to them and which they had attended to. 

“Now I'll wind the cat and chuck out the clock,” he said. 

“What?” she asked, puzzled. 

Serious-minded \. I warn you , Bassett, he admonished himself, 
she's not one to like joking. 

“Nothing,” he replied. “A p£>or joke. Something out of my 
childhood.” 

With her finger extended towards the switch pfate, she paused. 
She had seen the dentist’s mezuzah higher ijp on the door-frame. 
Something v%ut of her childhood . . . 

Ida was a friend. Maggie- Now was in Ida's kitchen, visiting just 
before supper. There were the candles on the table and the kitchen 
smelled of chicken soup and baked fish. Ida^ father came in from 
work. He closed the door, turned and touched the mezuzah with 
two fingers. 

*‘*Why did he do that?” asked Maggie-Now in a whisper. The 
father overheard and answered. 

“So we shouldn’t forget,” he said. “This is a mezuzah. It holds 
the prayer.” Then he intoned; “Hear, oh Israel ! The Lord our 
God is one Lord . . . 

“The prayer is here. I touch it and I remember. In the old 
times the prayer was written on die posts of the house. It was 
the Hebrew law.” He*quotcd: “And thou shall write them upon 
the posts of thy house." 

“But we move away all the time — we Jews. We own no house 
posts to write the prayer on. The mezuzafi is the post — the house 
post that we carry with us when we move.” 

If Mama were here now , she thought, ?he'd say. “And they 
touch the mezuzah the way we dtp our finger Pin holy wateni' 

He noticed her abstraction. “Tell me,” he said. 

“As you said: it’s something I remembered out of my child- 
hood.” Outside in the hall, she said: “It’s funny, but tonight 
seems to be the night for remembering things of when I was a 
little child.” 
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He was about to say that was because she was sorting out her 
past and putting it away because she had no need of it now that 
her future was starting. Instead, he said as they went down the 
stairs: “I don't believe you were ever a little girl.” 

“Oh yes, I was," she said sombrely. “And for a long time, 
too." 

I told you before, he reminded himself. She is a serious woman . 
And very literal, too . 

Down in the street, she held out her hand and said: “Good 
night, Mr. Bassett. I enjoyed the lesson." 

“I have to go past jouf house on my way home, and, if I may, 
Fd like to walk with you." 

“I would like you to walk with me," sKe said frankly. 

“Thank you. Now, where do you live?" 

“But you jaid . . 

1 warned you, has sett . . . 

“Anyhow, we turn at the next comer and then it's three blocks." 

“Thank you, Miss Moore. It is Miss, isn’t it?" he asked 
suddenly. 

“It's ‘Miss' all right,” she said. 

“All the men around here must be stupid or blind.” 

“Oh no." 

* i 

“Yes. Else you would have been snatched up long ago by one 
of them and put away in cotton-wool.” 

“You mean, marry me?” she said in her frank way. “No. No 
one ever asked me. You see, I have a brother and some people 
think he's my son. (He’s just started in school.) My mother died 
when he was bom. I brought him up. I mean, new people coming 
to the neighbourhood think he's my child and . . She thought 
briefly of the yard and the boy from upstairs. “Anyway, a man 
wouldn't want to marry a girl and take her brother, too." She 
sighed. “Another thing: my father's strict. He wouldn't let me 
go out with anyofie." 

“I'd like to meet your father and shake his hand." 

“My father?” She was astonished. “But why?" 

“For beating off all the boys and men. For keeping you locked 
up. I mean for keeping you safe^or me." 

He's kind of flip, she thought critically, pleased that she had 
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found a flaw in him. I'm glad 1 found that out so 1 don't fall in 
love with him so quick . 

Again, as if reading her mind, he said: “You think I’m flippant, 
don’t you?” 

“Flip . . . flippant . . . ?” 

“Don’t you?” h£ persisted. 

“I don’t know what to think,” she said honestly. “I never knew 
anyone like you fiefore. I don’tfknow whether you're serious or 
making fun of me.” 

“Of you? Never!” he said earnestly. “Really*, I'm a serious 
person. Or so I like to believe. I say things lightly. I mean, I say 
light things.* I’ve travelled around a lot, met many people, got to 
know none of them welfr and got into the way of saying things 
quickly and lightly ... no time to really get to know anyone 
enough to be sincere . . . that takes a little time . 

“You must have travelled a lot.” 

He gave her a quick look. He decided she wasn’t being sarcastic. 
She wouldn't know how. 

•“Quite a lot,” he said. “And you?” 

“I’ve never been out of Brooklyn, except . . 

“San Francisco,” he said dreamily. “Cincinnati . . . Chicago, 
Boston v .” 

“. . . except once. When I went to Boston.” 

“I’m crazy about big cities. Denver ... a mile nearer the sky 
than other cities . . .” 

Suddenly she knew they weren't in tune with each other. He 
was in a world of his own. She shivered. Someone's walking over 
my grave , she thought. 

She stopped walking and he, talking, \valkcd on ahead, not 
knowing he was alone. 

“Good night,” she called ahead to him. 

He whirled round and came back to her.* “What happened?” 

“I’m home.” 

“What's the matter with me? Could you overlook my rudeness?” 

“There is nothing to overlook. And it was interesting . . . about 
the cities.” 

“But vou weren't interested. 

“A person must say they are, anyhow. To be polite. But I’m 
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not really. I like Brooklyn and . . . anyway, I have to go in now.” 

“Not yet. Not yet,” he said. He grasped her arms as she stood 
on the step above him and he spoke rapidly as though time was 
short. “I wanted to tell you — I need to tell you so many things.” 

He spoke fast and breathlessly. “I want to tell you about the way 
you smell of good soap and fresh-washed, dried-jn-the-sun clothes, 
and . . .” 

“Oh, that’s only castile soap,” Vhe said. “It’s cheap. They have 
blocks of it in the drug-store and you ask for a nickel’s worth and 
they cut off a sfice.” 

“Your good healthy hair smell. And I wanted to tell you how 
much I like your beautifully simple dress.” 

“I know it’s plain but I made it myself. I make all my dresses 
the same way because it’s the only pattern I can figure out.” 

“And the«classic simplicity of your hair-style.” 

She started to*feel .uncomfortable. She thought he was making 
fun of her. 

“I know it’s old-fashioned. But my hair’s so thick and stubborn, 
I can’t make it curl like other girls do.” 

“If you don’t stop belittling yourself, I’m going to call you my 
little Chinee.” 

“Chinee? Why?” 

“Because, in China, when you compliment someone on, say, a 
lovely jewel, he’ll say it has a flaw in it. Admire a Ming vase and 
you’ll be told it has a crack in it.” 

“Why do they do that?” 

“It’s their way of being modest.” 

She was about to ask whether he’d been in China. She decided 
against it, fearing he’d start talking of far-off places and she would 
lose fiim again. 

1’m silly , she thought. Here I'm afraid of losing him . When 
did 1 ever have himVrie’s just someone 1 met only a few hours ago. 

“Who’s modest*? I just happen to know that my dress is not in 
style. That’s all.” 

“It is always in style, A girl in a Portugal village wore one like 
it a hundred years ago. Tonight in London a duchess is wearing 
one like yours. Only of white sSun. 

“And those shining braids wound around your head: so Ruth 
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wore her hair, perhaps, when she stood in the alien com. . . . And 
Narcissa Whitman . . 

“Who?” 

“They opened up the Oregon Trail — she and her husband, 
Marcus. The Oregon Trail . . He waited, his head turned as 
though straining tp hear something from far away. 

“You say nice things,” she said. “But I know I’m behind the 
times. I can tell by the way the qfher girls look at me.” 

“You are not of any time, past, present or time to come. You 
are of all time. You are for ever.” 

Maggie -Now squirmed a bit. She felt uncomfortable. She 
thought his talk was sort of fancy. Did he mean all those things? 
Or did he just like to talkao fill in time? 

She was a combination of child and woman. At sixteen she had 
been a mature woman with a woman’s grave responsibilities. At 
twenty-two she w r as vet a child waiting to tonjc info her maturity. 
She waited for the new thing which was just arouncl the corner; 
she clung to a few modest dreams. The woman and child in her 
walked side by side. In a way, she knew, as the saying goes, all 
about life. Conversely, she knew nothing about it. But she 
believed in so much. She didn’t love all the people she knew but she 
believed implicitly that they were as they seemed to be. Her father 
presented himself as unkind and unloving. She believed he was 
unkind and unloving. That’s the way it was and she accepted him 
and loved him as a child should kn*- a parent. 

She believed that Mr.'Van Glees tried to put his hand on the life 
of everyone he knew. Sure, that made him intrusive and tiresome 
sometimes. But it was in the open. He did not try to be otherwise 
than he was. She liked him and believed wliat he said. 

She believed that Lottie and Timmy had been sweethearts all 
their life because Lottie told her so. She believed Annie was kind 
and good because Gus and Van Clces had tdld her so She took 
it all on faith. 

Now came the first intimations of maturity. J his man — holding 
her arms and looking up at her: was he to be believed? Was he 
speaking true? Did he mean all he said? Or did he talk one way 
and think another. He spoke as*pPople spoke in books. Was that 
natural with him? Was that natural with him or was it something 
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he put on like a coat? How could she know? In her characteristic 
way, she decided the only way to know was to ask him. 

“Mr. Bassett 

“My name i6 Claude and I hereby serve notice,” he said severely, 
“that I will not be called ‘Claudie’.” 

“You want me to call you by your first name?” 

“I do.” 

Why , she thought, didn’t he^ust say : ‘Call me Claude ’? 

“I couldn’t,” she said. “Not yet. I don’t know you long and ‘Mr. 
Bassett’ is straiige to me. ‘Claude’ would be even more strange.” She 
paused. “What 1 started to say: do you mean everything you say 
to me?” 

“Why not?” 

“I could understand better,” she said a bit timidly, “if you’d 
say yes or no.” 

“Margaret,” nc sajd sincerely. “I do. Oh, I use too many words, 
perhaps. I talk too much. But, you see, it’s so long since 1 had 
someone to really talk to. But 1 mean what I say. Believe me, 
please.” 

“I’m glad you do,” she said, “because the w r ay you talk to me — 
you make me feel like a princess or something. And it’s a wonder- 
ful feeling.” 

“Thank you.” 

“Good night.” 

“Where you been?” asked her father. 

“Now, Papa,” she said patiently, “after all, I'm over twenty- 
one.” 

“I know' how old you arc. But I don’t know where you been.” 

“Good night, Papa.” She moved towards her bedroom door. 

“Listen,” he said, to hold her, “did you use up all the house 
money yet?” 

V “I don’t knowi” she said. She went into her bedroom. 

She acts funny, he thought. Like she’s sick. Could it be she met 
a man — zvas out with him? And she , what don’t know nothing 
about men — what bastids they are? 1 wonder does she know what 
she should know ? She must . LGhie or somebody must-a told her . 
He was relieved; then, characteristically, he became angry. Sure 



and they told her . They couldn't wait . Damn married wimmen 
— always blabbing. Always disthroying innocence . 

Suddenly he felt old. This made him angry, too. He didn’t want 
to be old or feel old. But if he had to be or even feel old, he wasn’t 
going to work any more. 

By God, he vowed, I'll go out on pension . That's what I'll do. 
T he old man will stay home all day. I'll get in her way , he thought 
with satisfaction. That'll fix her. iff hat'll fix everybody. He felt 
more cheerful. 

He took down from the shelf the broken-spout teapot in which 
Maggie-Now kept the household money. There was only twenty- 
eight cents in • it. He stuffed two dirty dollar notes in the teapot 
and put it back on the shedf. lie changed his mind, took it down 
again and brought it over to the table. He removed the notes and 
smoothed them out on the table. Alter a little hesitation, he took 
another note from his pocket. He put the three no*tes side by side 
on the table where Maggie-Now would see them the first thing in 
the morning. He put the teapot on top of them so that they 
wonMn't blow away. 

After Maggie-Now went into her house, Claude walked over to 
Lorirner Street to catch a strect-car. There was none in sight, so he 
went into a bakery and got two doughnuts. He stood at the corner 
and ate them while he waited for a tram. A newsboy turned the 
corner, calling: 

“Extra! Extra! Read all about it. The President asks for war!” 

Claude beckoned to the boy. “Don’t you know that* according to 
books and stories you should call Wuxtry and not Extra?” he said. 

The boy said “Huh?” and backed off, staring at Claude as if he 
were a freak. 

I thought she had no sense of humour, thought Claude. But 
nobody in Brooklyn seems to have. 

He bought a paper. The extra announced that Sresident Wilstjn 
had spoken before Congress that night at eight-thirty and had 
asked for a declaration of war. Claude felt a tingle of excitement. 

War! he thought. 

He looked at the books and Rasters he was carrying, with 
revulsion. What am 1 doing with this nonsense? he asked himself. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-SEVEN 


Only Maggie-Now, three women and the old man showed up for 
class the next night. Maggie-Now wore her blue dress with the 
lace collar and cuffs and the new hat she fiad bought for the 
coming Easter Sunday. She smiled widely at Claude when she 
came in. She put her quarter <^a the table as the others had done. 
He looked up and frowned. Her heart sank. She thought perhaps 
he was offended that she had put a quarter down. He frowned, 
however, because he didn't like her to wear a hat. It made her 
seem like a stranger. 

The three girls were sitting on the » ettee, leaving the old man 
sitting alone in the middle of the room. Maggie-Now felt sorry 
for him. She took the chair next to him. Claude Bassett arranged 
the five quarters ii\ a row, then in a circle. Finally, as if coming 
to a definite'Vlecision about them, he piled them one on top of the 
other. He stood up. 

“I appreciate more than I can say your willingness to cerru: here 
again, but . . .” 

Fie announced that the course would be discontinued. The 
enrolment, while interested, was small and there was the rent on 
the classroom, and he smiled and said he didn't believe anyone 
would be interested in The Book of Everything. War was in- 
evitable ... he had decided to enlist. . . . He spoke at length. 

Maggie-Now thought: Til never see him again! She envisioned 
him lying on the field of battle; torn, bleeding and dying. She 
shuddered. 

“The money will be refunded, of course.” 

There was a chorus of objections. 

“No.” 

“I don't want nr ; quarter back.” 

, “You should *get something for your time.” 

“You will have to pay the rent for these two nights,” said 
Maggie-Now. 

Everyone was friendly now and they spoke back and forth. The 
girl who lived alone in a haK f# bt‘droom took off her glasses and 
wiped them and put them in her lap. She had a suggestion. A 



sort of organisation or club was badly needed in the neighbour- 
hood — a place where people could get together and meet other 
people and just talk and maybe serve refreshments . . . 

“I mean,” she said, “couldn’t we just keep on meeting here 
nights and just sit around and talk; read books, say, and talk about 
them? I mean, it ,would be worth a quarter a night to me,” she 
said defiandy, “just to have someplace to go to.” 

There was a hufch. The othei^ women looked away from this 
girl, ashamed that one of them should display her loneliness so 
nakedly. 

“I don’t see any harm in asking,” she said She put her glasses 
back on. i 

“That is a fine suggestion said Claude. “Nothing would please 
me more, but . . 

Again he spoke of America at war and the uncertainty of war 
years. They sat around for the rest of the # houT discussing the 
war — touching vaguely on the changes it would % make in the 
community and so on. 

A«t the end of the hour, he tried to give each his quarter back. 
There was great indignation at the idea on the part of the three 
girls. Maggie-Now and the old man did not press the matter one 
way or the other. Finally Claude said he’d keep the quarters if 
each woiAd accept a copy of T)ie Book of Everything in return. 
The three girls accepted enthusiastically. They wanted their copies 
autographed. Claude obliged. His inscriptions were flowery, which 
w r as the way the girls wanted them : 

In memory of a brief encounter . . . 

With gratitude for pleasant hburs . . . 

With the hope that we shall meet again . . . 

When Maggie-Now held out her hook for autographing, he said: 
“Later.” The old man said he didn’t want a book* “I’d sooner hgve 
my quarter back,” he said. Claude gave him his quarter and a copy 
of the book inscribed simply: In friendship. 

After Maggie-Now and Claude had straightened up the room, 
turned out the lights and goril dbwn the stairs, they found the 
three girls standing on the pavement comparing inscriptions. 
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“That was real swell of you, Mr. Bassett,” said one. 

“That's nice of you,” he answered. 

“It was a real pleasant evening,” said another. 

“The pleasure was surely mine,” he said. 

“I still think . . .” began the girl with the glasses. 

“And I agree with you,” he said. 

“Good night, good night,” they said singly and in chorus. They 
withdrew a little, waiting for l^aggie-Now to^join them. Claude 
took Maggie-Now's hand and drew her arm through his. 

“Good night, ladies,” he said. 

“Good night, girls,” said Maggie-Now. 

The girls walked down the street discussing Maggie-Now. 

“Ain't she got the luck?” 

“It's not that she’s classy or anything.” 

“Old-fasbioned, if you ask me.” 

“Whatever hfc see? in her . . 

“I know what he sees in her. She’s got one of them big busts 
and some men like that. You know. Puts them in mind of their 
mother.” 

Going down the street, Maggie-Now turned to wave to them. 
They waved back and made their smiles friendly. 

“Take your hat off,” said Claude. 

“My hat? Why?” asked Maggie-Now. 

“Here.” He removed it and handed it to her. “You should never 
wear a hat.” 

“Where’ll I put it?” 

“Carry it/*’ 

“Like this?” 

“In the hand away from me. You can swing it now and again 
as wb walk, if you like.” 

“I thought it was a pretty hat,” she said sadly. She stared at it. 
It was made of soft ‘otraw with a wide brim, flat crown and a band 
of, velvet. 

“It is a pretty hat. Very pretty. And you rushed out today and 
bought it to wear tonight.” She hung her head because it was true. 
“It's a pretty thing to carry,” he said. “And nothing looks prettier 
than a woman with lovely hairfttofding her pretty hat as she walks. 
Now don’t hold it between us. The outside hand I said.” She 



changed. Again he took her hand and drew her arm through his. 

They walked slowly in step and she remembered to swing her 
hat a little from time to time. They walked without talking, 
savouring the warm night and the wind from the west. (He broke 
the silence to tell her the wind was from the west and she, having 
always taken the wind for granted, was pleased to know it was 
from the west.) 

They walked past a saloon wi ji its door open to the warm night. 
The drinkers were discussing the impending war. 

“I got nothing against the Germans theirselves,” said a man, 
‘*1 figuie they're yu-men like everybody else^. It's the goddamned 
Kaiser. . . ” 

Claude and Maggie-btow smiled at each other. Children played 
in the streets, calling to each other in muted voices (because night- 
time street playing was a privilege not to be abused), while their 
parents sat on the stoop or in chairs lined ^p before closed stores. 
And there was music. An opened tenement window, a victrola 
playing a recording of Lee Morse singing and her Blue Grass Boys 
ftdping out. Oh, her husky voice . . . 

This is me, thought Maggic-Now, walking so. With him on such 
a night as this. I can't believe it's me — that this is really happening 
to me. J'his is something I'll remember all my life. 

After a while they talked. That is, she did all the talking that 
night. He wanted to know everything about her life, especially 
her childhood — her mother, brother, father and grandfather. He 
prodded her with questions and drew her out and she spoke freely 
as if dictating an honest autobiography. As she had everything 
else, she had taken her childhood for granted. But as she noted 
his delighted and interested reactions, her childhood seemed very 
wonderful all of a sudden. 

He laughed in delight when she tolc4 him how she had always 
wanted cousins and how her mother han^ound Sheila and her 
bouquet in Boston, and he grinned when she*told of her father 
spanking her publicly for dancing in the street, and he pressed 
her arm very tight when she told of how Sister Mary Joseph had 
to have the wedding#ring sawed off and how she, Maggie-Now, 
had felt about it. He blew his riftse very hard after she told how 
her mother had told her to pick up the new-born baby. . . . 
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She told how Gus Vemacht had said his Annie would be her 
friend . . . and how he had forgotten to tell Annie. And Maggie- 
Now said she still felt sad when she thought about it because she 
had wanted a friend so badly. And then Gus had died. . . . 

After she had finished that story, he lifted her hand, which was 
resting so lightly on his forearm, and kissed it. Then she was much 
embarrassed, though pleased, and she said she had talked too 
much and that they had walked|past her lipuse and she'd really 
have to go in because her father . . . 

“You don't have to go in yet,” he said. “It's only a little after 
nine.” 

“No, I don’t. But it’s better that I do.” 

She knew her father would be waiting and he'd fuss and scold 
and maybe take the extra dollar out of the teapot. But, she decided, 
he’ll complain whether I come in at nine or at twelve. I might as 
well stay out. 

“Please?” he asked. 

“All right,” she said. “After all. I'm almost twenty-three.” 

“And I'm thirty. Where shall we walk?” 

“Where do you live?” 

“At the Bedford Y.” 

“I’ll walk you home.” 

“Good! Then I’ll walk you home.” 

He urged her to tell him more about the years of her growing 
up. She demurred at first, saying it wasn’t interesting and that he 
was asking jus/ to be polite. Besides, she said, she’d like to know 
something about his childhood. 

“No,” he said. “I want to know all about you. I want to walk 
every step of the way with you through your childhood so that 
I'll know you from the beginning of your life.” 

She told him all she cou'M remember (excepting the boy upstairs 
who had kissed her). fr They walked to the Bedford Y.M.C.A. and 
baa 1 ,, to her house?, and it was nearly midnight. She stood on the 
bottom step of her stoop and looked down at him and smiled. 

“So you see,” she said, “my childhood wasn't much of anything. 
The beach once a year, the cemetery on Eecoraiion Day, a trip 
to Boston, the few girl friendfl **had — the few people I knew. 
Church, school, home and parents. And that’s all.” 
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"Ah, my little Chinee," he said, "again belittling something that 
was quite wonderful. You don’t know how wonderful. . . . Oh, 
how you take everything for granted. Why, one thing ! Even the 
sewing of beads on slippers for pin money . . .” 

"I forgot I told you that," she interrupted. "That was kind of 
silly." 

"Stop it!" he said. "Nothing was silly. It was all part of the 
wonder of a girl growing up ii$:o a woman." 

He told her how moved he had been at her stories and how 
amused, too. He spoke ecstatically about the wonder of her child- 
hood. 

What's su wonderful? she thought. Wasn't he ever a child ? 

After a while, she sa# it a little through his eyes and she was 
strangely disturbed. It was as though he had lived her childhood 
but on a more wonderful plane than she had. She*felt, vaguely, 
that she had given away her childhood th^. nigtit. She had given 
it to him or he had taken it from her, and made it into something 
wonderful. In a way, her life was his now. 

* A light came on in the window. "My father," she whispered, 
and trembled a little bit. 

He grasped her arms as she stood above him. “Tomorrow* night,” 
he whimpered. “Ill come by ^or you. Eight o’clock. I want to 
meet your father.” 

“Yes, yes,” she whispered nervously. She scuttled into the house. 

“Out again,” was her father’s greeting. 

“Yes,” she said. 

“You was out last night, too.” 

“I know.” 

“1 suppose you’re going out tomorrow night?” 

“1 am.” 

"Well, you ain’t,” he said flatly. 

"I’m over twenty-one . . .” she began. 

"Age’s got nothing to do with it 7 because •I'm going ou* to- 
morrow night and somebody’s got to stay with the boy.” 

"I’ll ask the tenant upstairs. Mrs. Heahly. She’ll keep an eye 
on Denny while you Hip out for a beer.” 

"I ain’t going out for no beer. 11 I’m going out. I have a friend. 
For once I’d like to spend an evening with her." 



“Her? You mean another woman?” Maggie-Now was shocked 
and indignant. “All these years you’ve gone out with some woman 
and enjoyed yourself while I . . her voice broke as though she 
were going to cry . . while I, a young girl growing up, who 
should have been out with boys and girls my own age, stayed 
home and cooked and washed and cleaned and took care of 
the baby?” She paused. When she spoke again, her voice was 
steady. 

“Ah, no, Papa,” she said gently. “You couldn’t. You couldn't 
after having been married to Mama.” 

“Your mother, Go<J rest her soul, was a good woman. The best 
there ever was. But she’s been gone from me these «seven years 
or nearly, and, well, a man’s a man.” 

“Then a man should love and marry in love. Otherwise, a man 
is no better than an animal.” 

“Whcre’d you iiear^hat nonsense?” 

“Father Flynn said so. He had this special sermon for young 
people.” 

“And what would he be knowing about it, the way he pity's 
and fasts all the time?” Suddenly he had one of his rages. “How 
dast he!” he shouted. “Talk about such things to them what is 
innocent or should he? I'll get hjm fired. . . .” 

“Priests can’t be fired.” 

“Well then, defrocked . . . unfrocked. Something. At least 
transferred. I’ll talk to the bishop.” 

“Now, Papa^ you stop it. He said nothirig out of the way. He 
is a good man and you know it. Look how good he was to Mama. 
You forget.” 

“It is true,” he said. ‘ f Hc Was good to your mother.” 

“And he is to everybody. Oh, Papa,” she sighed, “when I was 
sixteen, you never thought of me as a child. You let me handle a 
grown-up woman’s jolb. And now that I am a grown-up woman, 
youfce trying to pletend I’m a child. Papa, you must face it. I’m 
going to live my own life from now on.” 

He had to think out an answer to that. This man she just met: 
he’s putting her up to it. I bet he’s beef* giving her a lot of 
blarney and making her feel if^e she’s somebody . Now 1 must 
watch me step , he planned craftily. Be nice to her like 1 know 
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how everything is. 9 Twould be the same like throwing her tn his 
waiting arms was I strict with her now. 

“You are right, girl dear. You’re a child no longer. You're a 
fine figger of a woman and you can thank the good food I worked 
me life away to get the money to buy for you that made you the 
fine woman what you are.” 

“No. It wasn’t the food.” She turned her wide smile on him. 
“Because you’re a fine figger of ajhnan yourself, Papa, and, to hear 
you tell it, you were brought up on hard, little potatoes and 
chicken only once a year on Christmas and that tough, too, back 
in Kilkenny.” 

That's me girl, he thought with pride. Smart as a whip. Like 
me self. 

He said: “Don't be changing the subject on me. Sure and you’re 
a grown woman and it’s right and healthy that jou want a man 
of your own. And do I not want grandchildren round me knees 
in me old days?” 

And so I do! he thought with surprise. Or am I talking mesclf 
in\6 it? 

“ ’Tisn’t that I’m not willing to give you up, but I don’t want 
you to throw yourself away on the first man what says, ‘Ah, there/ 
to you. Remember, he’s not the only pebble on the beach.” 

“Who wants a pebble?” 

“You know what I mean. There’s always another street-car 
coming along.” 

“You’d never let me look for a pebble on the beach or stand on 
a corner to wait for the next car, and you know it.” 

“You know what I mean, Maggie dear. Me thoughts don’t 
always come out in the right words. But 1 have only your good 
in me mind.” Then, very off-hand, in order to conceal his crafti- 
ness, he said: “Now here’s what we’ll llo: you bring the young 
man . . 

“What young man?” 

“Now, now,” he said roguishly, “/ know. Bring him around to 
meet your father, like the decent girl what you are, and I’ll size 
him up and tell you whether lie’s good enough for you.” 

“Oh, Papal Even if he was tfte Bhcik of Araby, you still would 
say he wasn’t good enough.” 
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“Listen!” he yelled, forgetting to be diplomatic. “Child, girl, 
woman — whatever you are, don’t give your father none of your 
sass.” 

She didn’t answer. She went out to the kitchen and noisily filled 
the kettle with water. He followed her. 

“Hear me?” 

“Oh, Papa, stop annoying me, do,” she said. Whenever her 
speech sounded Irishy, he knev| it was a sign that she was going 
to lose her temper. 

“I’ll say no more,” he said with quiet dignity. But he did. And 
he said it loudly. “But you’re not going out tomorrow night!” He 
hurried out and into his own bedroom before she could answer. 
He wanted the last word. 

The long walk had made her hungry. She thought of Claude 
as she made coffee and cut some of the supper’s pot roast for a 
sandwich. She thought of the way he talked to her — the way he 
listened, with that quick turn of his head when she spoke, and how 
it made everything she said seem so wonderful and important. She 
thought how different her father was from Claude. 

She wondered where people got the idea that girls were inclined 
to marry men who were like their father. Sure, she loved her 
father and she’d feel bad if an v tiling ever happened to him. But 
she was in love with Claude because he was so very different from 
her father. 

She poured a cup of coffee and poured heated gravy over her 
sandwich am}, thought briefly of Annie Vernacht, spending the 
best years of her life, as Van Clees put it, making open sandwiches. 
And she felt a little grateful that her life was easier than poor 
Annie’s. 

“Mama? I mean, Maggie-Now?” The little boy, in pyjamas, 
stood in the doorway. 

“I thought you were asleep this good while, Denny.” 

H was. But nefw I’m awake.” 

“Hungry?” He nodded. “Come on, then. Sit down. I’ll get you 
ginger snaps and milk.” 

His eyes strayed from his milk and biscihts to her hot sandwich 
and rested there longingly. 

“Can I have some of that?” 
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“No. It's too heavy to eat late at night.” 

“ You're eating it.” 

“Never mind, now.” 

“Just a taste?” 

“Just a taste, then. No more.” She gave him a fork. He ate 
from one end of#the sandwich, she from the other. “Do your 
crayon work?” 

“This afternoon. You saw mej You forgot,” he said reproach- 
fully. 

“That’s right. YAi did. Well, what did you do tonight, then?” 

“Me and Papa played draughts.” 

“Who won v ’ 

“Papa. I let him.” 

“Now why did you do that?” 

“Because he won’t play with me if he don’t win.” 

“If you are winning, you shouldn’t back ijp like that,” 

“Oh, I don’t" care if I don’t win.” 

“You should care. You shouldn’t do anything if you don't care. 
DfiTik your milk.” 

“You drink half with me.” 

“I’ve got coffee.” 

“I helped you eat half your sandwich. Now you gotta help me 
drink my milk.” 

“Oh, all right.” She poured half his milk into her coffee-cup. 

“Maggic-Now, if you ever get married, would he be my father?” 

“Your father?” 

“Pom know — like you’re my mother, only vou’re my sister?” 

“What’s the matter with you, Denny?” 

“Would he?” 

“Let’s see: if I was ever lucky enough to get married, why" my 
husband would be your brother-in-law. Why did you ask?” 

“Because Papa told me you were going* to get married, he 
guessed. He said he guessed you knew a man flow. But he agid 
1 shouldn’t tell you what he said.” 

“And you shouldn’t tell, then, if he asked you not to.” She 
paused. “What else diH Papa say?” 

“He told me to tell you thft Jfbu shouldn’t get married and 
leave me here alone. And leave Papa alone, too.” 
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“Oh, he did, did he?” she said grimly. 

“But don’t tell I told, because he said not to tell you.” 

“Do you know what a tattle-tale is?” 

“Sure. But you ain’t going away like Papa said, are you?” 

“No.” She put an arm around his shoulder. “I’ll stay with you 
until you get old enough to find some nice gii;l to take my place. 
Okay?” He nodded. “And if I ever have to leave here before then, 
I’ll take you with me.” j 

“And Papa, too?” 

“No. Papa’s a big man and can look out for himself. But don’t 
tell him I said that, hear?” She knew full well he would tell their 
father the next morning. 

“And now, bed! And don’t beg, bcci.usc you can’t stay up any 
longer.” 

“I want snore milk first. You drank half of mine.” 

“Oh no, you hon’t^ You had your chance with the milk. Come 
on, now. I’ll put you away for what’s left of the night.” 

She tucked him in. He tried to prolong her stay. “Do I hafta 
have a blanket?” 

“Yes.” 

“But it’s hot out.” 

“It’s warm now. But it will get cool towards morning.” 

“What time will it get cool?” 

“Four o’clock.” 

“How do you know?” 

“Now stop it! I’m not going to get tricked into a long conversa- 
tion with you.” 

“I want the light on, then.” 

“No!” 

“Then I hafta have a drink of water.” 

“No/ Good gosh, Denny, it’s one o’clock in the morning. Now 
shut up!” She smiled and kissed him. 

^bout to turn, out the light, she gave her usual housewife’s 
last look around the room, trying to imagine what it would look 
like if she were a stranger seeing it for the first time. It wasn’t a 
room, really. It was a corridor with a window. It was an oblong 
partitioned off from Maggic-I^oU s room. There was space only 
for Denny’s cot and a small dresser. 



He had tacked a Dartmouth pennant to the wall. She smiled, 
remembering he had traded two of the flags he had taken from 
the cemetery for it. He had two flags left from the handful he'd 
swiped from the graves two years ago. They stood in an empty 
soda-water bottle next to his mother's picture. The photograph 
had been taken s*)on after her marriage. 

To Denny , thought Maggie-Now, Mama will always be a young 
woman whom he p s never seen. 

Then there was a dirty baseball with a strip of bicycle tape cover- 
ing a tear in the hiSrsehide and one of Maggie-Now's good sauce- 
dishes, holding a dozen blue clay marbles. His glass shooters were 
gone and shf surmised that he’d played a bad game that day. 

There was the inevitable ball of tin-foil. Like other kids, he 
garnered discarded cigarette packets and gum wrappers, the foil 
of which he added to the ball. When it got as big as abascball and 
twice as heavy, it was believed that any junjL-mati would give you 
a dollar for it. ‘To make sure it would he heavy enotfgh, Denny had 
placed an iron washer in the core of it. 

•He was making a rubber ball, too. It started with a wad of paper 
and every rubber band he could get was stretched and wound 
tightly around it. It went slowly. He'd been working on it for 
months and it was only the size of a golf ball. He persisted because 
he knew if it ever reached the size of a regular ball, it would be 
the bouncingest ball in the whole world. 

On an impulse, Maggic-Now picked it up and bounced it. It 
hit the ceiling on the inbound. She scrambled after it awkwardly, 
her hands cupped to catch it before it bounced again. She missed 
it and had to chase a couple more bounces. Denny giggled into 
his pillow. 

“That's enough out of you,” threatened Maggie-Now. “If you 
don't go to sleep ...” 

A newly-made catapult on the dresser faugh t her eye. The 
kids called it a bean-shooter. It was made of a crotched twig, wfeich 
she suspected was broken off a tree in the park when nobody was 
looking, two strips of rubber and a square of fine supple leather. 
She felt the leather. 

“Oh no!” she moaned. “OhfnG*” 

She picked up his shoes and, as she had feared, the tongue of 
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one of them had been cut off and used in the catapult. 

“Oh, Denny,” she said despairingly, “what did you do to your 
good shoes?” 

“Don't start no conversations with me,” he said, afraid of a 
scolding, “because I'm sleeping like you told me.” 

When she put his shoes away under his cot>, she saw his sled 
there, where he liked to keep it until it snowed again. But now it 
was spring. Soon it would be, ki$e-flying time and he’d get sticks 
and tie them together into a sort of rhomboid and paste a sheet 
from the coloured comics of the Journal over fihe frame and tease 
her for rags, which he’d tear into strips and knot together for a 
tail, and hint for two cents to buy a ball of cord to fly it. 

Maybe I’ll buy him a ready-made boli-kite this year. It would 
be nice if we could afford to get him a two-wheel bike , but . . . 
Maybe there’ll be some money for a catcher’s mitt. Oh, well, Papa 
can get him a new baseball, at least. Still and all , he seems content 
with what he has or makes or gets on his own. He has what the 
other boys have. If he had less, he'd be sad. If he had more, he 
wouldn’t fit in with the other boys. Anyzvay, he seems satisfied. 

She smiled towards her mother’s photograph and said aloud: 
“ You know — it’s relative?” 

“What-cha say?” asked Denny ^sleepily. 

“Nothing. I’m going to turn the light out now.” She did so. 

“Don’t close the door all the way, Mama.” 

“Afraid?” 

“Naw” 

“I’ll leave it open, anyway. For air,” she added tactfully. 

Preparing for bed, she thought: Funny that something that 
makes me so very happy makes Denny so sad and worried and 
Papa so mad and w >rried. Papa, she thought scornfully, who 
makes believe he’s got another woman! As if he could’ve kept it 
a secret all these years if he did have one! Still and all . . . 

(?Tatefully she settled into bed and started to recall dreamily her 
whole wonderful evening with Claude: what he said, what she 
said — how he had looked when he spoke to her and the wonder- 
ful nuances of the silences made by the paifies in the conversation. 

But she was so tired from thdTong walk — so used up emotionally 
from her father’s antagonism and her brother’s concern — that she 
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fell fast asleep in the middle of savouring all over again the thrill 
when he had tucked her arm into his. 


CHAPTER TWENTY -EIGHT 

The next morning, when Maggie-Now went to the baker's for 
the morning buns, the neighbourhood seemed to be in a state of 
excitement. Since President Wilson had addressed Congress, wild 
rumours had been flying around. Some said jvar had already been 
declared; others that it was merely a question of hours before it 
would be declared. Soiflcbody said that Hamburg Avenue was 
going to be renamed Wilson Avenue. 

She passed some men waiting for a street-car to fake them to 
work. One said his wife had kept him up^half the night urging 
him to change his name from Schmidt to Smith. Mr. Schmidt 

told the others that the w r av lie looked at it he was an American 
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citizen, no matter what his name was, but his wife thought no one 
would give him a job with a German name like that. Another man 
said that as soon as the war started the bosses would get down 
on thcir^knccs begging men to # work no matter what their names 
were. 

Maggic-Now bought a morning paper. She set it beside her 
father’s coffee-cup and told him of he talk of war being declared. 
He merely grunted and told her that just the sar^e he was going 
out that night, war or no war. 

Maggie-Now spent the day in an ecstasy of preparation. She 
pressed the last of her three dresses, a summery, flowered jmnt 
made like her other two. She got out h^last summer's white 
pumps and cleaned them. She bought a^cake of geranium-scented 
soap and washed her hair with it. She rinsed her hair in lemon 
juice and water and sat out in the sun to dry ft. 

Later in the day she took a bath with the scented soap. She 
lathered and rinsed, lathered and rinsed, until her skin was almost 
stiff. She tried and fiusted herself over with Mennen's Violet 
Baby Talcum Powder. She braifted her hair, pinned it up and 
polished her finger-nails. 
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When she had dressed, she went upstairs to see the tenant about 
keeping an eye on Denny in case her father carried through his 
threat to spend the evening with his mythical (as Maggie-Now 
firmly believed) woman friend. 

There was an understanding that landlords did not make friends 
with tenants, especially when both occupied the same house. It 
was considered right that a tenant should not be burdened with 
social obligations towards the landlord. The tenant should be 
free to come and go. Also, friendship would weaken the land- 
lord’s right to request prompt payment of redt and his privilege 
of making it uncomfortable for the tenant when he defaulted in 
paying the rent. 

Maggie-Now knew that by asking a favour of the tenant she 
was giving up her right to press Mrs. Heahly for last month's un- 
paid rent. She was willing to risk this, however, rather than 
possibly miss her evening with Claude. 

Maggic-Now felt uncomfortable and turned her head away 
when she saw the look of apprehension on Mrs. Heahly's face. 

''Come in,” said Mrs. Heahly, not meaning it. 

“For a moment,” said Maggie-Now. 

“Sit down?” 

“No, thank you.” 

“Somebody looks very nice today,” said Mrs. Heahly, with an 
ingratiating smile. 

The poor thing’s trying to get on my good side, thought Maggie- 
Now. She sighed. It’s hard to he a landlord. 

“About being late with the rent,” said Mrs. Heahly brightly. 
“Never fear. You'll get it. My husband’s working steady now, 
but we had some extra expenses, and . . .” 

“I ciidn’t come about that. I came up to ask you for a favour.” 

“Any time! Any timek” said Mrs. Heahly eagerly. “If 1 can do 
anything for you . . * ’ 

“I’m going out* tonight and my father might step out a few 
minutes while I’m gone. If you could kind of keep an eye on 
my brother . . .” 

“Glad to, Miss Moore. Glad to.” 

“You don’t have to do anytRn^. Just in case there’s a fire or 
he gets sick.” 
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“Sure! Sure I” The woman's relief at not being dunned for the 
rent was pathetically obvious. 

Yet, after Maggie-Now left, Mrs. Heahly justified herself. 1 
don't mind her father getting it in the neck y the rip, telling me 
to go soak my head the time l told him the toilet was out of order . 
But it's a dirty triqk to pull on the girL She's half-way nice . Mrs. 
Heahly sighed. Ah, well, you can't make a deposit on a new flat 
and pay rent on the old one at the same time. Then there's the 
cost of moving, in the bargain. 

By the time she ilad it all thought out, she was indignant. She 
figured that the landlord owed her more than she owed him. 

Maggie-Now had supper ready ahead of tinfe and, of course, Pat 
chose this special night tt be late. Maggie-Now was sure he was 
doing it on purpose because lie knew she was going out and he 
wanted to make her so nervous that she wouldn’t enjoy herself. 

When he got home, however, she saw that he Tiad a reason for 
being late. He had been to the barber's for a sha\^ and haircut. 
He smelled of bay rhum, hair tonic and Dandcrinc. Maggic-Now’s 
howrt sank. 

He wasn't fooling , then, she thought, when he said he was going 
out. She tossed her head. Well, I wasn't fooling either. 

He smelled the soap and talcum powder and the scent of lemon 
juice coming from her healthy hair. He noticed that she was 
dressed with unusual care. 

So, he thought, I can talk mesclf deef, dumb and blind and she'll 
trot out all the same. 

“We’re getting in the war after all,” he announced. He went 
into the bathroom to wash his hands. 

The bathroom was no more than a vvindQwlcss closet. The bath 
was a shallow scoop of white-painted tin enclosed in an oblong box 
of zinc. Had it had a lid, it would haveJooKed like a coffin for a 
shrimp of a man. The closed quarters smell&l strongly of scented 
soap, talcum powder, wet hair and wet towels. The painted v^lls 
were still wet from steam. It was hardly the place or setting for 
Sybaritic rites of the bath and the voluptuous longings engendered 
thereby. But Pat fearc*! the worst. 

He thought: She must be setioum about the bastid, whoever he 
is. And shefs out to get him. Then what's to become of me in me 
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old days , he worried, and her married and away and me left to die 
alone in a furnished room? 

As they sat down to supper, he said: “Who's been taking a bath, 
now?” 

“Me,” said Maggie-Now. 

He fixed her with his eye and spoke slowly with hidden mean- 
ing: “Don't you think you're going a little too far — taking a bath 
in the middle of the day?” 

She saw Denny jerk his head to stare at her. “Eat,” she said. 
“The both of you, before it gets cold.” 

They were eating in complete but scented silence when a low 
voice came through the keyhole. “Are you all right in there?” 
asked the voice. Denny looked scared and Pat dropped his 
fork. 

“That’s caily the lady upstairs minding Denny,” she whispered. 
She raised her *voice f . “Thank you, Mrs. Heahly, but we're not 
gone yet,” sh£ said. 

“Excuse me,” breathed the voice. 

So she fixed it! She fixed it so l got to go out. But wheref'Tat 
thought in despair, am I going to go? 

Maggie-Now bribed Denny to help her wash the dishes by 
giving him a nickel for a glass marble. Pat went into liis room to 
change from uniform to Sunday suit. Maggie-Now went into her 
room to primp a little. After the dishes were done, Denny sat in 
the kitchen to do his homework. It wasn’t exactly homework — 
there was no school during Holy Week. It was ‘review work’, one 
crayon picture each night to keep the kids out of mischief. 

Maggie-Now and her father came out of their rooms simul- 
taneously and went into the front room. He sat at one window, 
she ?it the other. 

“We're getting in thenar now,” he said. 

“You said that before, Papa.” 

^Anything tha* important you can say twice.” 

“That's right,” she agreed. 

He read his paper and she watched for Claude. She started to 
get nervous. “Papa, if you're going out, gd.” 

“When I get good and read^:” 1 

“Look, Papa. I asked the tenant the favour of keeping an eye 
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on Denny. That means I threw away my chance to push her about 
the back rent. So, since it's going to cost, take advantage. I want 
you to go out. I fixed it up.” 

Sure she wants me out , he thought, so’s she can have him in 
here. He said: “Don’t you go putting me out of me own home. 
First I want to see# what kind of gink is coming for you.” 

She had feared he had that in mind. He and Claude couldn’t 
meet. They just couldn't ! Her f jther would insult him and throw 
him out and she’d never see Claude again 1 Now it was a quarter 
to eight. She was s<$ nervous she had to do something. She went 
out into the kitchen to talk to Denny. 

“Denny, if you feel like buying your marble now, I’ll walk to 
the corner with you.” 

The boy was willing. Pat was relieved when he saw them leave 
the house together. Taking the boy with her , he thought. I guess 
she cant be so serious about the man , then. Anyways , there won't 
be no spooning. Not with a wet blanket of a boy along. 

He relaxed. He took off his pinching shoes and his chafing 
cctTuloid collar and removed the brass collar-stud that had 
already branded his Adam’s apple with a green circle. He un- 
buttoned his waistcoat and put his feet up on a chair. 

A man? he told himself, stretching luxuriously, is a fool to go 
out sporting of a night when he's got a clean , decent home to 
sit in. Ah, yes. 

Then Denny came back. 

“Where’s your sister?” asked Pat. 

“Don’ know.” 

“Did she go off with a man?” 

“Don’ know.” 

“What do you know, hah?” 

“I know she went with me to buv my marble and then she said 
I should go home because you ain’t going oTit and you would be 
lonesome.” 

“So I ain’t going out, she thinks!” 

He buttoned his waistcoat and with many a sigh he put his shoes 
back on. The tarnishing collar-stud was put back into place 
with the restricting collar and" tie!:* He went for his hat. 

“I’m gonna be here alone,” said Denny. 
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"I’ll tend to that,” said Pat. He went out into the hall and 
bellowed up the stairs: “Hey!” 

Mrs. Heahly opened her door and hollered back down: “Hay 
is for horses.” 

“Don’t forget to mind me kid,” he said, “like me daughter told 
you.” 

“Mind your own kid,” she answered. 

“Yeah? And you put that b^ck rent in me hand first thing in 
the morning.” 

“Yeah? And you go to hell,” she said/ and slammed her 
door. 

Pie walked down to the saloon feeling pleased «with himself. 
That'll learn her not to get snotty with rke, he told himself smugly. 

Denny wasn’t afraid to stay in the house alone. He just didn’t 
like it. He went out and sat on the stoop. He told himself that he 
wasn’t lonesome, yet he wished some boy would come along so 
that they coufd talk about his new marble. A woman came by and 
asked: “What class arc you in?” 

“One B,” he said. 

“That’s nice,” she said, and went on her way. 

Denny was not an introspective child, but he couldn’t help 
wondering why people always asked him what class he was in, 
and his sister and father were always asking him, how’s school, 
and, did he do his homework. Why did people think he had no 
other life than school? 

Gloomily, Pat watched the bar-tender shave the foam from the 
small bcdr'hc’d ordered. With no preamble at all, he started in on 
his troubles. 

“1 ou raise a kid. V- ork like a dog. Do without things yourself 
to give her things. Iheivshe gets big. And just when she could be 
a help — pay back tlfe old man — what happens? She goes loony 
ovy the first gink what comes her way.” 

“That’s the way it goes,” said the bar-tender, giving the bar a 
ritual wipe. 

“That all you got to say about it?” asked Pat. 

“What do you want for a^iiclel beer?” said the bar-tender. 
“The Gettysburg Address?” 
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“I had to earn that nickel for that beer, I’ll have you know” 
said Pat. 

“Well, you better earn a dime for the same next week. Maybe 
fifteen cents. Beer’s going up now that we’re getting in the war.” 

“War or no war, sooner than pay fifteen cents, I'll go without 
me beer,” said Pat. 

“You’ll go without it pretty soon, whether you want to or not. 
This here prohibition is going through some day, and then, good- 
bye, Charlie.” 

The only other Customer farther down the bar now entered 
the conversation. “It’s a goddamned shame,” he said. “That’s all 
I got to say.” 

“Another county hea^d from,” sneered Pat, and he tried to 
wither him with a look. But the man was at the other end of 
the bar and the saloon was dimly lighted. In lieu of.the look, he 
raised his voice. 

“Yeah, and I suppose you went down and enlisteH today, hey?” 

“Me?” called back the stranger. “Why, I’m fifty-two if I’m a 

day.” 

“Who asked you your age?” said Pat. 

“Nobody.” 

“Who you calling nobody?” asked Pat, itching for a fight. 

“Nobo*dy.” 

“Dry up, then,” said Pat. 

I feel I know him from someplace , brooded the stranger, staring 
down into his beer. 

Walking home, Pat had the same feeling I must-a seen him 
someplace before , he thought. But where? 

Denny saw his father turn the corner. He scuttled back into 
the house and did his crayon work all Sqcr again so thtTt he 
wouldn’t have to go to bed right away. 

Claude and Maggie-Now were walking arm*in arm. “I’midis- 
appointed,” he said. “I had hoped to meet your father.” 

“I thought it wasn’t the right time. . . 

“I see.” He soundel offended. 

“I mean, he’s not used to tlfe i\!tea that 1 . . . I . . .” 

“That I . . . you and I . . .” He didn’t finish because, startlingly 
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enough, she was blushing. “You haven’t told me much about your 
father, excepting that he was bom in Kilkenny/' 

“There's not much that I know about his childhood. Anyhow, 
I talked too much last night/* 

“Oh no! No, it was wonderful — every word of it. I’d like to 
hear it all over again. You see,” he said simply, “I never had a 
childhood with parents and a home and relatives and stores to 
go to and penny candies and a ^sled in winter. No, I never had 
the things you had/' 

“Please tell me how it was,” she said impulsively. “I'd like to 
know more about you.” 

“There is nothing to tell — nothing to know,” he 'said harshly. 

“Excuse me,” she said humbly. 

His face cleared and he smiled. “Oh, some day, when we're 
old and sitting by the fire and it’s snowing outside. I’ll tell you 
everything.” 

“I will wait/ 1 she said shyly. 

He looked at her strangely. After a while he said: “In the mean- 
time, I’ll take your childhood for my own and your BrooJffyn 
and all your friends, too, your brother, your father, your Aunt 
Lottie . . .” Suddenly he said: “Take me to see her.” 

“She lives way over in East New York. Some night rjext week 
. . . I’d have to send her a card first.” 

“I may not be here next week.” 

Her heart fell. He didn't mean it , she thought sadly, about us 
getting old wi[h each other. 1 must try not to believe everything 
he — anybody says. 

“Maybe?’ she said tentatively, “you’ll like to see the house where 
my grandfather lived — where my mother was brought up?” 

Enthusiastically, IjAtold her that was exactly what he wanted 
to do. 

It hadn’t changed much since Maggie-Now was a little girl. The 
white swan, now grey from dust, still sat placidly in the showcase. 
Claude visualised the house as it must have been in the 'nineties. 
He admired the fine, wrought-iron grille-work of the basement 
door and house railing. 

“Yes, like New Orleans honfts,” he said. 

“Then you’ve been there , too,” she murmured. 
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The stable plumbing-shop was more up to date now. Showcase 
windows hid the lines of the stable. A new auto truck stood in the 
yard. The sign over the door, Pheid & Son . Plumbers . Day & 
Night , was now framed in electric bulbs. 

A young man came out of the store and walked towards them. 
“That’s ‘And Son», I believe,” whispered Claude. 

The young man smiled at Ma^ie-Now and said “Yes?” inquir- 
ingly, as his father had done twelve years ago. 

Claude answered. To Maggic-Now's distress, he used his 
academic voice on'Hhe young man. “May we be permitted to 
browse aiound?” 

Young Pheid looked at him with distaste. “How's that again?” 
he asked. 

“My grandparents . . . my mother used to live here,” explained 
Maggie-Now. 

“No kidding!” said young Pheid, smiling, at her. 

“My grandfather owned this property.” 

“Kolinski, the notary?” 

~Nfo. His name was Moriarity. Michael Moriarity.” 

“Hey, Pop,” the young man called back to the store. “Did you 
know a Moriarity?” 

“Moriqritv?” 

“Yeah. Moriarity.” 

The name was sounded back and forth and, for a breath, Mike 
Moriarity seemed. to be again. 

“Naw,” said Pop Phfcicl, and the breath was gojje. “Sorry,” he 
added. 

“That’s all right,” she said. “We just want to look around.” 

He said what he had said many years ago to her mother: “Help 
yourself.” Pop and Son went back into thcWore. 

“There used to be a hedge of snowladl bushes. Mother said, 
along here.” 

“Snowball . . . ?” 

“Some people call them hydrangea, I guess. Mother loved 
them so.” 

Walking back home} she told him how her father had lived in 
the stable loft when he first ca*me*from Ireland and how he had 
hated the horses. 
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“The more I hear about your father,” he said, “the more I want 
to know him.” 

“You wouldn't like him.” 

“I’m sure I would. If for no other reason than that you like 
him.” 

“Oh, I don't like him.” 

“You don’t?” he asked, astonished. 

“I suppose I love him, though*” 

“How can you love without liking?” 

“I don't know. But he's my father, and a Oiild should love its 
father.” 

“I sec. You love him because he loved your mother.” 

“No. Because my mother loved him/*’ 

They said good night on her stoop. He turned his head away to 
tell her he couldn't see her the next night; he’d be busy. And she 
turned her head away to say that was all right. 

This is the end of it , she thought. Til never see him again. 

But, he told her, he might be able to make it Friday night if 
that was all right with her. She told him that would be fine. And 
she thought: He’s trying to Let me down easy. I know I’ll never 
see him again. 

“Good night,” he said. 

“Good-bye,” she whispered. She turned and went into the house. 

Her father was standing by the window. He let die curtain fall 
back into place when she came in. Maggie-Now knew he'd seen 
them together, and she was dully surprised that he hadn’t come 
out and made a fuss. 

“I seerThirn! I seen him,” said Pat exultantly, “the little bit of 
a man what you think is in love with you.” 

“Oh, Papa,” she cji4d out, “he isn't, he isn't. No one is in love 
with me.” 

He felt her despair and was jubilant, thinking it was all over — 
hex* friendship wirh the man. Perversely, however, he was in- 
dignant that the man wasn't in love with her. 

“He's not worth your little finger,” he said. 

She looked at him, waiting for the quick 1 retort to come into her 
mind. It didn’t come. She sgftd: * I'll get you up early tomorrow 
so you can go to six-o'clock Mass before work.” 
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“What for?” 

“Because tomorrow's Holy Thursday ” 

“It's enough to go on Sunday,” he mumbled. “Once in a while,” 
he added. 

•Til get you up early for Mass,” she said. She went into her room 
and he heard a sound he’d never heard before: the key turning in 
the lock of her door. 

Why did she go and do that for, ^ic mused, just because l didn't 
say right away I'd go to Mass? Just for that, I won't go. 

Sadly, Maggie-NoV> prepared for bed, convinced that she'd 
never see Claude again. 1 should have been more careful, she 
thought, watched myself more and not told him everything about 
myself and I shouldn't hav&shown so plain how much I liked him . 

After all, what do I know about him? Nothing, come to think 
of it. And the things I told him about me! 

And all the wonderful things he said to mefhr first two nights ! 
And tonight, nothing. He never said a word about* my dress or 
noticed that I'd washed my hair or even , she swallowed a sob, how 
1 snf&Ued! That's how 1 know it's all over . 

Ah, well, no use being a fool, she thought as she turned out the 
light. Like Papa said, he's not the only pebble on the beach. He's 
not the only man in the world. She sat up suddenly in the dark. 
But he is! To me, he's the only man in the world and I want him 
no matter what! If I can't have him, 1 don't want anyone else. 

She couldn't get Pat up the next morning to go to Mass. He 
said his back hurt. She ahd Denny went to the eight-o’clock Mass. 
When Pat came home that night, he noticed with relief that there 
were no wet towels, no steamy bathroom or scent of sdap and 
powder. And she had cooked his favourite°supper: breaded veal 
cutlets, inashed potatoes, stewed tomatoes tokened with a slfce 
of rye bread, and an open-faced apple cake%fron^ the baker's. Also 
the cofleee was good and strong, the way he lrfed it. 

Ah, the good girl, thought Pat. She's making it up to me the 
way she tormented me by going out with that feller. Sure and she 
had a fight with the little man and, sensible girl what she is, she 
gave him the gate. Now )he's glad she's got a father to fall back on. 

He had a feeling of well-beincf. It^nade him generous. “Have 
another piece of cake, Denny,” he said. 
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“You took the last piece already/' said Denny. 

Pat shoved his piece of cake over to Denny. “Have it, do/' he 
said. “I ain't touched it yet." He turned to Maggie-Now. “Girl, 
dear, being's tomorrow is Good Friday, I'll go to Mass." 

“I'll try to get you up early," she said, without interest. 

“You don't need to. I'll go to the eight-o'clock with you and 
Denny.” 

“You'll be late for work.” 

“Half an hour. I'll make it up Saturday afternoon. The way I 
look at it,” he said, “a family should stick fogether; go to church 
together.” 

“Ah, Papa!” she said, and gave him her wide smile. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-NINE 

Good Friday was always a sombre day, but the Good Friday of 
April 6, 1917, was more sombre than usual. The morning papers 
carried the news that the House of Representatives had finished 
the ratification and formal declaration of war with Germany was 
expected hourly. 

The church was crowded for the eight-o’clock Mass. Working- 
men stood at the back: the letrcr-carricr, bag slung over shoulder, 
pausing in lj»s rounds to attend Mass; the uniformed cop desert- 
ing his beat for ten minutes; Pat among them in his street-cleaner's 
uniform, and others. Few missed Mass that Good Friday. 

After lunch Maggie-Now took Denny shopping with her to buy 
tlie fish and vegetal es and the hucklcberry-pie for supper, and 
dye and eggs for coloured Easter eggs. The streets seemed un- 
usually crowded and people moved about slowly or stood silently 
ir groups as though waiting for something to happen. She heard 
one man ask another what had happened. 

The man said: “They say we're in the war.” He shrugged. “But 
I don't know. You hear all kinds of things nowadays.” 

Within the hour, the ‘Elffras^ were on the streets. The word 
WAR was in black letters six inches high. 
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“War!” read Denny, proud that that was another three-letter 
word he could read. 

There it was. President Wilson had signed the declaration of 
war at 1.13 p.m., Good Friday, April 6, 1917. The President had 
made a statement: “America has found herself.” 

The people of the neighbourhood were one with each other as 
they were always when there was a^blizzard or a great fire, a child 
raped and murdered by a fiend in the neighbourhood or some 
other great catastrophe. People spoke to each other without 
formality or preamble. 

“War is terrible,” said a woman, a stranger to Maggic-Now. 

“Yes,” agreed Maggie-Now. 

“But it's more terrible wften it starts on our Lord's Day, Good 
Friday. And the time onc-thirtccn. That’s unlucky, and it makes 
it more terrible.” 

“War by itself,” said another stranger, “is # terrible, no matter 
what.” 

Maggie-Now and the first woman agreed. 

Letter in the afternoon there was proof positive that America 
was at war. The kids in the street had already invented a war 
game. Maggie-Now and Denny watched from the front window. 
Three boyj, about Denny’s age, had their sawed-ofl-broomstick 
hockey sticks aimed at the enemy. They stood in a row. The 
‘enemy’ was a little kid of three, his sodden, baby-wet napkin 
hanging out the legs of his manly little pants. They had placed 
an upside-down whitc-erfamcllcd child s chain ber-pcj on his head 
for a Hun’s helmet. 

“Bang, bang, bang,” they shouted. The little kid stooct there, 
bewildered. 

“You’re supposed to be dead,” yelled a kidh 

“Fall down, you goddamn bologna,” saidianoAer kid. 

And the little kid stood there and cried and baby- wetted his 
napkin some more. 

“Can I go out and play?” asked Denny. 

“No!” said Maeeie-Now. 

“Why?” * 

“Because I say so,” she said sharpy 

“ Why do you say so?” 
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‘'Because,” she said more gently, "this is the day Our Lord died, 
and it’s not right to play such games on this day.” She pulled 
down the blinds. 

Pat was relieved that night when he came home from work (full 
of theories about the war which he was anxious to give voice to) to 
smell fish frying. She wasn't going out, then ! 

For no woman in her right mind , he thought, would go out to 
meet her sweetheart smelling of frying fish . 

He also smelled the incense she had burning in a tin jar lid on 
the stove. He assumed it was some religious-observance. (His wife 
used to burn incense on special religious days.) He would have 
been upset had he known she was burning it to take the fish smell 
out of her hair. 

Maggie-Now was going out to meet Claude. Her strong feeling 
that she'd never see him again had changed to a stronger feeling 
that she would see him again. The declaration of war had some- 
thing to do with it. Also the candle she had burned in church that 
morning. She dressed after supper. 

"So you're going out again,” he said. 

"Yes.” 

"What about the boy?” 

"He is your son. Papa. You should look after him once in a 
while.” 

After she had left, Pat prepared to go out, too. He wanted to 
talk about the war to somebody. Denny followed him from the 
bathroom, where he washed, to the bedroom, where he changed 
his clothes. 

“WKy are you follying me around?” he asked. 

"Because I don't want to be left,” said Denny. 

'Standing before ^he mirror, struggling with his collar, with 
Denny standing (jesiefc him, Pat examined his son's face in the 
mirror. Again he Wondered where the boy got his red hair from. 
There had been no red-heads in the Moore or Moriarity family. 
Timothy Shawn had had red hair. It occurred to Pat that maybe 
a hundred or so years ago, back in Ireland, a Moore had married 
or mated with a Shawn and the red hait had worked through to 
Denny. Somehow, the thotf£ht*pleased Pat. 

Vd be proud, he thought, if the boy grew up to be half the man 
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that Timmy Shawn, the bastid, God rest his soul, was . 

He turned round and looked direcdy at the. child. The boy 
didn’t have the light lashes that usually went with red hair. He 
had dark lashes like his mother and he had his mother’s eyes, too. 

He thought of Mary with the baby in her arms; how he had 
said he’d always wanted a son to go hunting and fishing with. He 
had a small moment of prescience. 

When Vm a ver$ old man, he thought, Til remember how the 
little boy wanted to be with me this night and Til cry me heart 
out and wish I was yvung again so I could stay with the little boy . 
So I will grieve when I am old. 

But tonight^I am young and 1 don't want to* stay with the little 
boy. I want to talk to mcifiabout the war. 

He compromised. “You can come along when I go out,” he said. 

The boy looked up at him and put his hands together in ecstasy 
and smiled the way Mary used to smile at Pat wh<?n he said or did 
something nice. Pat’s heart turned over a little. 

Walking down the street, the boy slipped his hand into his 
father’s and said: “I like to go out with you.” 

The man felt a drop of moisture in the corner of one eye and 
felt a second of anguish. Why does he always give in? If he'd only 
tell me to go to hell! Then I'd know what to do. First I'd beat the 
be- Jesus out of him for talking that way to his father. Then I'd 
be proud of him for standing up to his old man and not taking 
no guff from me or nobody. 

They came to a candy-store. Pat said : “Here’s five pennies. You 
go in and buy whatever you want. And look around. See if there’s 
anything you want for Easter. Not more than a quartet, hear? 
And maybe I’ll buy it for you.” The boy ga^e him what Pat called 
‘that Mary look’ — a look of gratitude and\iappincss combated. 
“And wait for me here.” 

Pat asked for a short beer. The bai -tender ^aid maybe he’d like 
to think it over. A small beer now cost a dime and would qpst 
fifteen next week. On account of the war, explained the bar-tender. 

The saloon was crowded. There was a lot of loud talk; they 
talked loudly about thl war and much louder about beer going 
up a nickel a glass. The little feflovwihat Pat was sure he had seen 
someplace was in the centre of a group of men, waving his glass 
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of beer and giving his version of the outbreak of war. Pat made 
his way over to the man. 

“I thought you’d be in uniform by now,” he sneered. To Pat’s 
surprise, the little man shook his hand. 

“The honour you did me,” said the stranger, “yourself saying 
I should enlist and me what’ll never see fifty again. You gave me 
me youth back. Do you not remember me, Pathrick, your old 
friend from night-school days?*’ 

Pat knew it was Mick Mack, for , he thought, who else in all the 
world would take an insult for a compliment . 

“Ah, you’ve changed,” said Mick Mack. 

“Not as much as you,” said Pat, “the bad way yoy look, I didn’t 
recognise you.” 

“And I didn’t recognise you, Pathrick, the grand way you look 
after all these years.” 

Mick Mack’s story was soon told. He had sustained a back injury 
when a big thick had run into his trolley-car and, after years of 
litigation, the truck company had settled fifteen dollars a week on 
him for life. His wife was dead and his children all married/ He 
didn’t see much of them. In his own words, they had no room for 
the old man. But he was happy, he insisted, with his fifteen dollars 
a week and the room and board he got at the home of a grand 
widder woman for ten dollars a week. 

“She owns her own house,” he said, “on Schaeffer Street, just 
off Bushwick Avenue. She runs a hat store for ladies in the base- 
ment aQd upstairs is the boarders. And/oh, the grand table she 
setsl Her husband,” he continued, “rest his soul, even though I 
never laicf eyes on him, left the widder well fixed with the house in 
her name, and, I wouldn’t be surprised, a bit of money to go with it, 
ari5 she with a darlei^ shape in the bargain.” 

“And I would n'4'puuit past the likes of yourself,” said Pat, “to 
look at her darlen snape and get i dears.” 

<*\Ah, no. ’Tis her cooking has won me heart. Do you come and 
eat Easter Day dinner with me, Pathrick. Only thirty-five cents 
for outsiders.” 

“No,” said Pat. “Home I eat for nothing. And cat good, too.” 

“I’ll treat,” said Mick Ma<&. ‘^Friendship, to me, is more than 
money.” 
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‘Til eat with you then,” said Pat. “Not that I want to, but 
because I'm sorry for a miserable little man, the likes of you, 
having to pay to have someone eat with him.” 

“Ah, you talk so mean,” said the beaming Mick Mack, “because 
you don’t want me to find out the goodness what is in you.” 

“Miss me?” asked Claude. 

“Yes.” 

“That’s the way it should be,” fie said, tucking her arm into his. 
“I am taking you todinner tonight.” 

“That’s nice.” She was pleased. He didn’t ask and she didn’t 
tell him she’<J already had her evening meal. * 

He took her to an ups Airs chop-suey restaurant on the corner 
of Broadway and Flushing Avenue. After they were seated, they 
made an agreement not to discuss the war. 

“Let us talk only of ourselves,” he said. “Our time together may 
be shorter than we know. Now: will you have beef or pork chop 
suey?” 

*Could I have something else?” she asked. “You see, I’ve never 
eaten Chinese food before and . . .” 

“Start on something familiar, then. You like eggs?” 

“Oh yes.” 

The cfiinese waiter was at their table. He had come silently. 
“Yiss?” he inquired. 

“Shrimp eggs fop yung for the ladv and pork chop suey for me.” 

“Yiss.” 

The waiter brought a pot of tea and two little bowls. “Oh, how 
beautiful !” she exclaimed, admiring the bone -white chfnzTwith its 
larkspur-blue Chinese markings. “And dus!” She ran her hand 
over the raffia-wrapped handle of the teapo\md smiled across^the 
table at him. 

He picked up one of the little bowls and looked at the bottom. 
“Yes. Made in China. The Orient.” He smiled back at her mnd 
her smile widened. “ ‘AH the Orient is in yo.:i smile’,” he half 
spoke, half sang. 

“ ‘There’s Egypt in y!)ur dreamy eyes’,” she quoted. 

“That’s a bold thing to tell a 'marfp he said. 

“No. I mean, that’s the name of the song you started to sing.” 
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“We have our song, then/* he said. “Will you pour the tea?” 

Thrilled, she filled his bowl and her own. “Sugar?” she asked, 
arching her eyebrows as she had seen an actress, Jerry Morley, do 
at the Lyceum in a play where Jerry had poured tea. 

He grinned. “No sugar.” 

“I don’t take sugar, either,” she said. 

“Good. We have the same habits. We’ll have no trouble getting 
along.” 

“It’s such good tea,” she said. 

“I don’t know whether it’s good or not. But it’s wonderful 
because we’re drinking it together.” After the third bowlful, he 
sighed, leaned bac*K and relaxed. “All we need is* a fire on the 
hearth and a cat purring on the rug. IX you like cats, Margaret?” 

“I don’t know. I never had a cat.” 

“We’ll have a cat, maybe two,” he said. “You’ll love them.” 

She set her bowl down because her hands were trembling. Now, 
she thought, tie’ll say, we’ll have a cat when we set up our own 
home after we marry. 

He said: “Ever see a Manx cat?” 

“What kind of cat is that?” 

“They have no tails. They’re very common in Scotland. Scot- 
land! Have you ever been . . 

“No,” she interrupted. “I’ve never been to Scotland.” He 
laughed. 

The waiter brought the food. She stared admiringly at the 
nicely arranged steaming mound on Claude’s plate. She said the 
obvious thing : “My, that looks good ! ” 

Nofi)i h£ wondered. W ill she say: 7 ’ll give you some of mine and 
you give me some of yours’? He detested women who wanted to 
share food in restaursfots. He tried her out. 

“How about I give you some of this and you give me some of 
yours?” 

£You can have some of mine,” she said, “there’s such a lot of 
it. But I don’t want any chop suey.” 

Perversely then he wanted her to share his food. “Please?” he 
asked. 

'1 can’t. Because it’s Friday 

“What does Friday have to do . . 
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“ I can't eat meat on Friday, especially Good Friday.” 

“And why not?” 

“My religion . . 

“Of course! How could I be so stupid? Please don’t hold it 
against me.” He reached over and put his hand on hers. 

So he's not Catholic, sighed Maggie-Now to herself. Even if he 
did want me, that's another thin ^ — religion — in the way . 

“I’d like to go to service with you,” he said. 

“Service? Oh, Mass. There’s High Mass Sunday. Easter High 
Mass is very beautiful. Even outsiders,” she said bravely, “think 
so.” 

“I’ll think sq too, my little Chinee,” he said. *“I want to share it 
with you. I want to share Everything with you.” Again he leaned 
across the table to put his hand on her arm. 

She saw the waiter coming with the sweet and, as many women 
do, she changed the subject, feeling that talk should be casual in 
the presence of a waiter. 

“It’s sprinkling outside,” she said. 

t<m An April shower,” he said. 

The sweet was two almond cookies each. “Would it be all right*” 
she asked Claude, “if I took one home for my brother?” 

“Only if you take one of mine, too.” She wrapped the cookies 
in her clean handkerchief and put them in her handbag. 

“It’s raining harder,” he said. 

“I like to walk in the rain,” she said, 

“We’ll stay here and drink tea,” he said. “And Ui^k. Maybe the 
rain will let up.” He ordered another pot of tea. “I have about 
two days left,” he said, “and I’d like to spend them # wi£fT you. 
Could I spend tomorrow at your home?” 

She looked so stricken that his heart weniVout to her. He krifcw 
she was thinking of her father. He made jt a “little easier for her. 

“Could we ride out to the cemetery?” 

“Cemetery?” She was astonished. “But why . . . ?” 

“It sounded so wonderful when you told me how your mother 
took you there and how you took your brother. . . 

“Well, it’s not Decoration Day, but I guess we could go just the 
same.” He laughed, “Only, I'd' *h a \ & to rake Denny.” 

“I wouldn’t think of going if he didn’t come along,” he said 
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gallantly. She gave him her wide smile for that. "And tomorrow 
night?” he asked tentatively. 

"Well, I always go to see Aunt Lottie on Easter Eve. To bring 
Easter baskets to the twins, but . . 

"Would you — ” he said eagerly, "would you take me?” 

"I would like to,” she said. 

The rain continued. They were the only guests left in the 
restaurant. The waiter started to mop the floor and they left. They 
walked home in the rain. He pilt his arm around her waist, hold- 
ing her close to his side as they walked, saying that one side of her, 
at least, wouldn’t get wet. She thought that was a very nice way 
to walk. 

When she got home, Denny was sitting on the floor with a 
shiny, new humming-top. "Why aren’t you in bed, Denny?” she 
asked with a frown. Denny and his father exchanged understand- 
ing looks. 

"He’s still up because I asked him to keep me company.” 

"Where’d you get that pretty top?” she asked. 

"Papa bought it for me. For Easter.” 

"Ah, Papal” she said. She put her hand on his shoulder in a 
gesture of affection. She was pleased that he’d been nice to Denny 
and relieved that he hadn’t started the usual argument about her 
going out that night. 

"By the way,” said Pat casually. "Don’t count on me for Easter 
dinner. I’m going to have Easter dinner with me friend.” 

Maggie-Noyp’s heart leaped a little. 1 can have Claude here for 
dinner , she told herself joyously. 

"I ttftpe’you won’t mind,” he said with stiff formality. 

"No, Papa. I’m glad,you have a friend,” she said sincerely. 


CHAPTER THIRTY 

On the way to the cemetery, Claude didn’t ask Denny how old he 
was; what grade he was in; whether he liled school and what he 
wanted to be when he got big.-st^ck questions that adults usually 
ask children when they’re trying to get acquainted. He drew out 
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Denny about kite making and he listened with sincere interest. 
He told Denny how the Chinese made kites; the lacquered sticks 
and the gold and silver paper and the symbols painted on them; 
turquoise, jade green and Chinese red. And the kite itself in the 
shape of a dragon, perhaps, and the tail, intricately made of twisted 
paper to look like a dragon's tail. The trolley ride seemed all too 
short to Denny, and to Maggie-Now, too. 

She bought a red geranium and the man said the price had gone 
up. It was fifty cents now and he Confided that the price would go 
up to a dollar on Decoration Day. On account of the war, he said. 

Cluade insisted on buying a hot-house hydrangea. It cost a dollar 
and a half anci Maggic-Now told him it was too dear, but Claude 
said, since her mother had*lovcd them so, he wanted to plant one 
on her grave. 

“Margaret," he said, as they walked through the cemetery, “do 
you believe that when someone dies, he dies altogether?" 

“Yes," she said. “Except the soul.” 

“What is the soul?" 

“What goes to heaven when you die," said Denny. “Brother 
Bernard said so." 

“That's his catechism teacher,” explained Maggic-Now. 

“What do you think the soul is, Margaret?" 

“I suppose it’s the something that stays or is after someone dies. 
The soul of him is around. It’s the kind of stamp he made on what- 
ever he did and thought and the wav he lived; things that sort 
of stay after he dies. And it is what goes to heaven, too, like 
Denny said." 

“Do you believe that a person ever lived before in ano'tht^F^me, 
a hundred or so years ago, maybe?" 

“Oh no." 

“Have you ever turned a corner in a ‘itrarl^e neighbourhood 
and come on a street that you'd never seen* 1 oeforc and had the 
feeling that you'd been there before? In another life?" 

“No. I walk around only in my own neighbourhood and I know 
all the streets and they never are strange to me. No, I never had 
that feeling." 

“Some people believe," he saicl, “£aat a person comes back to 
live in some other form after death." 
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“Like what?” she asked. 

“Like these hydrangeas. You told me your mother loved 
hydrangeas. Wouldn’t it make you happy if you knew she lived 
again as one of these plants?” 

“I couldn’t say,” said Maggie-Now, disturbed and ill-at-ease. 
“No. I wouldn’t like it. You wouldn’t want to be a flower, would 
you?” 

“Not a flower. A bird.” 

“A bird?” blurted out Denny in astonishment. Maggie-Now 
pressed his shoulder hard, meaning he was not to laugh. 

“But why?” she asked. 

“Because a bird 'is free . . . free. He flies over tl?c sea and over 
the land.” 

“In winter,” said Denny, “chippies come in our yard and Maggie- 
Now throws out bread crumbs for them.” 

“No, not a sparrow; not a small bird. A great grey and white sea- 
gull. I saw some when I crossed over on the Staten Island ferry 
some weeks ago. That kind of a bird, Denny.” 

The talk was making Maggie-Now uneasy and uncomfortable. 
She was relieved when Denny ran ahead and shouted: “Here it is! 
I found the grave all by myself.” 

Claude read the graven names aloud. “Michael Moriarity; a 
powerful name.” He paused and breathed: “Mary Moore. The 
sound of it is like a sigh in the valley on a grey autumn day.” 

Maggie-Now’s eyes misted over because she thought that was 
such a beautiful thing to say. But Denny hacked away and looked 
at Claude with suspicion. He liked Claude when he talked about 
kites*ahd 'things like that. But he wasn’t sure of liking him when 
he talked about being* ;a bird and how somebody’s name sounded. 

*lhey had the traditional pot cheese and chives for lunch and 
Denny had his u^aal hot dog and strawberry soda. The waiter 
asked Claude wouldn’t he like a glass of beer with his pot cheese 
and Claude said, no, as if he were astonished that anyone would 
ask him to drink beer. This pleased Maggie-Now. She thought 
that, at least, he wasn’t a drinking man. She invited him to Sun- 
day dinner at her home. His acceptanceSvas humbly grateful. 

With flattering courtesy, consulted Denny. “Is it all right 
with you, Denny?” 
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“Sure/* said Denny. He was so overwhelmed at being asked 
that he forgot about Claude wanting to be a bird when he was 
dead. 

Going back in the trolley-car, Maggic-Now told Claude all about 
Mrs. Schondle. He listened raptly and, when she had finished, he 
pretended to be angry. 

“Why didn’t you tell me abour her before?” he asked. “Why 
did you hold it back?” 

“I never thought about her until today,” she said. 

“Ships that pass in fjie night!” He savoured the words. “And 
Mrs. Schondle I What a wonderful name!” 

“She gave mc^ penny once,” said Denny. “Because I said hello* 
roliei” 

They went up the stairs, Denny carrying the Easter baskets for 
the twins. Maggie-Now tapped on Lottie’s door. 

“Who is it?” called out Lottie. 

“Me. Maggie-Now, and Denny.” 

“And a friend !” called out Claude. 

There was a living silence before Lottie called out: “Just a 
minute, please.” 

There were hurried thumpings and bumpings behind the closed 
door. Maggic-Now knew that Lottie was furiously straightening 
our the room for ‘company*. 

“I guess I should have dropped her a card,** whispered Maggic- 
Now. “But I thought sheM expect me. Denny and l^lways come 
over Easter Eve with the baskets.** 

A slightly dishevelled Lottie opened the door cautiously, ,<Tared 
frankly at Claude and said “Coint in.” Sh^ embraced Maggic- 
Now warmly, gave Denny a kiss on a reluctantly offered cheeiT, 
smiled at CUiude and said : “I’m their Aunt*Lotlic.” 

“Aunt Lottie,” said Maggie-Now, “let me introduce Mr. 
Bassett.” 

Claude took Lottie’s hand and bowed a little hit too much over 
it. “This is a pleasure I’ve been looking forward to for a long 
time,” he said. 

Maggie-Now was dismayed. C?lauc\was using his ‘educated* 
English and Maggie-Now knew that Lottie would think he was 
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putting on airs. She saw that Lottie, expecting the traditional 
'Pleased to meet you', was taken aback by Claude's little speech. 

Lottie replied with the traditional “Likewise”, and then felt 
foolish because her reply didn’t fit. She had not looked forward 
to the pleasure of meeting him because she hadn't even known he 
lived until a few moments ago. 

“These are for the twins,” said Denny, handing Lottie the two 
baskets. 

“What a shame,” she said. * They’re not here. Last night,” she 
explained to Maggie-Now, “on account of ^he war starting. Grade 
dreamed Widdy was killed on the battleship and she said the 
children would be all she had if Widdy died, s<jt she took them 
back.” Courteously, she included Claude in her explanation. “You 
see, Mr. Bassett, Denny and my twin grandsons were born just a 
few weeks apart.” 

“Really?” He said. 

She thought he sounded doubtful. She said “Yes”, emphatically. 

“How's your mother?” asked Maggie-Now. 

“Mama fell asleep while she was eating her supper, so Ij3i*t her 
to bed. All she eats now is mashed potatoes and a glass of port 
wine the doctor says she can have.” She turned to Claude. “My 
mother is ninety-two, you know.” 

“Really?” he asked. 

“Well, she is,” said Lottie. 

“Can I show him the album, Aunt Lottie?” asked Denny. 

“Sure, godhead, Denny.” Again she addressed Claude. “Mr. 
Shawn, Timmy, my late husband . . .” she waited. He waited, 


killing something was expected of him, but what? 

“God rest his sou^” said Maggie-Now. 

. . gave it to me,” continued Lottie, “on our fifth anniversary. 


He wTOte on th^ car*!: 'To my sweetheart.' He always called me 


sweetheart.” 


u “Is that so!” He opened the album and cocked his ear to listen 
to the tinkling music. “Why, this is charming,” he said. 

Lottie looked at him strangely. She turned to Maggie-Now. 
“Come in the kitchen with me a minute. 4 I want to show you some- 
thing.” To Claude she sai& “Excuse us?” 

“Certainly.” He stood up. 
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“Stay sitting,” said Lottie. 

Out in the kitchen, Lottie spoke in a tense, hurried whisper. 
“Who is he?” 

“Claude Bass . . 

“I know his name but who is he?” 

“Someone I met last Monday.” 

“What does he do?” 

“Oh, different things.” 

“What does he work at?” 

“Different things.” 

“Where does he come from?” 

“Different places.” 

“Where?' 

“I don’t know, Aunt Lottie.” 

“Is he got parents?” 

“1 don’t know. He never said and I never asked.’* 

“lie ain’t Catholic.” 

“1 never asked. . . ” 

“I know. Because he didn’t say 'Rest his soul’ when I mentioned 
Timmy’s name. Look ! I'm your godmother and it’s my place to 
see that you don’t marry outside your religion.” 

“You don’t like him, do you, Aunt Lottie?” 

“No.” 

“Why?” 

“Because he’s not, like Timmy. Ob Maggie-Now, dear,” said 
Lottie, “what do you see in him?” 

“Everything. Like when he talks . . . the things he says make 
me feel like a princess.” 

“And the things Timmy did for me madtync feel like a queen. 
Like the way he’d lift my wash-boiler on the stove. Your mail 
would only look at it and say: ‘Interesting, <yn’t it?’ ” 

“Oh, Aunt Lottie, if you knew' how mucJ^I loved him, you 
wouldn’t run him down so.” 

“Why do you love him?” 

“Because he needs me so,” said Maggic-Now. 

“Famous last words,” siid Lottie cynically. 

“The way Uncle Timmy needed yo^Aunt Lottie.” 

“Timmy didn’t need nobody. 1 needed him” 
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Maggie-Now hung her head. She was saddened because the god- 
mother she loved didn’t love the man she loved. “He asked to go 
to Mass with me tomorrow,” she said hopefully. 

“Sure! Sure! Them smooth talkers will do anything before 
marriage and nothing after. Well, I tell you this, Maggie-Now, it’s 
my place to see that you don’t marry him. And you won't marry 
him. I had my say now, and I guess we better go back. He might 
think we’re talking about him.” 

As they came out of the ^kitchen, Lottie talked loudly and 
brightly as though continuing the kitchen conversation. “I just 
wanted you to look at it and tell me if I paid too much for that 
washing wringer/’ 

Claude was not fooled. He stood 'Ut the mantelpiece, holding 
the china pug-dog with the china nursing puppies, and looked at 
Maggie-Now appealingly. Her heart went out to him. 

“My Timmy . . .” said Lottie. And waited. 

“God rest nis soul,” said Maggic-Now, looking intently at Claude 
and hoping heel understand that he was expected to say that, too. 
But poor Claude only looked bewildered. 

“Thanks,” said Lottie pointedly. She continued, “. . . gave me 
that pug-dog on our first wedding anniversary.” 

“It’s an amusing little thing,” he said. 

Maggie-Now moaned inwardly. Why, she thought, can't he talk 
plain to her the way he talks to me? I know what he means — that 
ifs cute in a way that makes you smile. But Lottie thinks he means 
that he thirds it's comical. 

Indeed she did. She snatched the clog from him and held it to 
her’Ereast. “I was going to give it to Maggie-Now when she got 
married. Yes, I was j/,oing to give it to her.” Her intonation said 
plainly that she wouldn’t think of giving it to her now. 

It was an uncT^mf^r table visit. Claude kept saying the wrong 
things — as far as Lottie was concerned — and his habit of cocking 
his head to hear better, a habit that usually endeared him to 
women, made Lottie nervous. 

It was time to go and Lottie gave Denny the Easter basket she 
had prepared for him. It was large and elaborate. 

“Oh, Lottie ! You shou^n’t !iave,” protested Maggie-Now. 

“Why not? You give two and I only give one back, so it should 



be bigger. Like it, Denny?” He nodded. “Well, what do I get for 
it?” He gave her a big hug. 

“Well, ‘Mr. Bassett, it was nice to meet you,” said Lottie. “And 
come again when you can stay longer.” She didn’t mean it, but 
that was the right thing to say. 

Going home on the trolley, Claude said : “I’m sorry she doesn’t 
like me — your Aunt Lottie.” 

Maggie-Now thought of saying: But she does. IBs just her way. 
But she was too honest to say She said: “Lottie’s not used to 
strangers. She’ll likf you after a while. When she knows you 
better.” 

“But I like you now,” said Denny. 

Claude placed the littlc^boy’s hand on his palm. When he saw 
how little the hand was and how vulnerable it looked, Claude put 
his other hand over it protectively. He held the child’s hand so 
and said: “Thank you, Denny.” There was a little break in his 
voice. “I’ll always remember that ” 


CHAPTER THIRTY-ONE 

Like many people with limitecl amounts of money to spend, 
Maggie-Now thoroughly enjoyed the spending of it She loved to 
shop, especially for food. She love ’ to <ee things in great abun- 
dance: a basket of toihatocs, a bin of potatoes, 4 thick stalk of 
bananas or a huge side of beef. She was one of those women who 
like to touch things; she picked out onions one by one to drop into 
the bag the greengrocer held for her. She^icked up musk-mclons 
to hold and to smell before she bought. She picked up object? in 
stores and held them a second before sh<v£pfcced them; ran her 
palm over dress goods in the bolt. 

Shopping for food was a daily pleasure, but shopping for Eifcter 
dinner for Claude Bassett had been pure ecstasy. She had taken 
Denny along with her, as soon as they got back from the cemetery 
and before they went to Lottie’s. 

She had wanted the traditional for Easter, but prices were 
up to twenty-two cents a pound on account of the big demand. 
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She decided on pickled leg of lamb. Her usual butcher had lamb, 
but it was twenty- two cents a pound and Maggie-Now thought 
that was too dear. 

“Last week it was eighteen cents a pound,” she said. 

“It's gone up because we’re in the war,” he said. 

She didn’t see how being in the war for twenty-four hours 
would affect the price of meat he had had in his ice-box for two 
weeks, but she said nothing. Another woman in the store said 
“Pst!” Maggie-Now went to her!' 

“Go by Winer’s, near Lorimer Street,” she *vhispered. “He’s got 
lamb for seventeen cents.” 

“What goes on tficre, hah?” called out the butchQr suspiciously 
from behind the counter. 

“Nothing nothing,” said the woman hurriedly. (She owed him 
money.) 

Maggie-Now went to Winer’s, but there was a catch in it. It 
was seventeen a pound if one bought the whole leg; nineteen a 
pound for half. Also it wasn’t lamb; it was mutton. Maggie-Now 
felt a thrill. She liked mutton better than lamb, bur the butcher 
mustn’t know or the price might go up. She hesitated and he said 
eighteen a pound if she’d take the shank end. That was the end 
she’d intended to buy, but she was crafty. 

“Let me see it first,” she said. 

He brought out the leg of mutton and threw it on the 
block. Maggie-Now fell in love with it at first sight. “All right,” 
she said. 

“How much?” 

“About four pounds and cut off the bone end for soup.” It was 
done and she was hapgf'. 

While the butcher was sawing away, Denny worked his way 
behind the counter an^ watched the butcher. “Denny!” called 
Maggie-Now reproachfully. 

“Leave him,” said the butcher. “Maybe he’ll be a butcher when 
he gets big.” Maggie-Now must have made a little grimace, for he 
said: “But maybe you’d sooner he was President?” 

“I wouldn’t mind,” said Maggie-Now. 

“Listen, lady. How many Presidents is there? Just one. But how 
many butchers? A couple thousand. He’s got more chance of 
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being a butcher than President.” He wrapped up the meat and 
gave Denny a slice of liverwurst. 

She bought a few pounds of small new potatoes with curls of 
red skin peeling off, a bunch of green spring onions, the smallest 
carrots she could find and a sliver of Roquefort cheese. 

She put the mutton in a big bowl with sweet oil, pickle vinegar, 
salt, pepper and a bay leaf, and left it to pickle overnight in the 
ice-box. 

The next morning, Easter SuAday, Pat got dressed up and left 
soon after breakfast with the information that he wouldn’t be 
home until the evening. In a flurry of excitement Maggie-Now 
prepared her # dinner so that it could cook wliil£ she was at Mass. 

She took the mutton from the bowl, wiped it dry and braised 
it in hot baton drippings uniil it was a golden brown. She trans- 
ferred it to her big, heavy iron pot, added five peppercorns, salt, 
a new bay leaf and a cup of water. She let it boil tip, put the heavy 
lid on and turned the beat down to simmering. 

She mixed a simple salad in her old, warped, wooden salad-bowl : 
chopped lettuce, grated onion, slivers of gicen pepper, crumbs of 
Roquefort cheese and olive oil and vinegar dressing with season- 
ings and a pinch of sugar. 

At ten o’clock, Denny, all washed and pressed, left for the 
childrens Mass. Maggie-Now ‘dressed herself carefully, wishing 
she had a new dress hut pleased that she had the new hat she had 
bought that weel^. just before eh > en, she put the potatoes and 
carrots (which she had scrubbed earlier) into th^pot, added the 
peeled onions, let the whole thing boil up once more, and then put 
the heat down to simmer. It would he done r o a tendet ttlin when 
they got hack from church. 

She wetted the cork of a bottle of oil of cloves that her father tfted 
for his toothaches, and touched the cork jto eryli hand (in case her 
hands still smelled like onions), and ruhoed # until the pungent 
scent was somewhat faint and smelled a little like spicy carnations. 
She took a fresh handkerchief from the box where it had rested 
all the week on a bag of orrisroot, and was readv for her church and 
her Claude. 

He was waiting outside th? cha^ch. She thought he looked 
handsome in his freshly-pressed suit and shined shoes. He had a 
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package and a book under his arm. The children’s Mass was just 
getting out and Denny ran over to say hello. Claude asked Denny 
to take the package and book home. 

“And don’t open the package to look,” said Maggie-Now. 

“I won’t,” he promised. 

“And nobody’s home, so don’t go near the stove, hear?” 

“I never go near the stove.” 

“Promise me plain.” 

“I won’t go near the stove.” 

He walked down the street, holding the package up to his ear 
and shaking it. 

“Margaret,” whiskered Claude as they entered the church, “how 
will I know what to do?” 

“Do whatever I do,” she whispered back. 

They remained after the Mass was over because Claude wanted 
to examine the ‘Stations of the Cross and see the details of the 
altars. He watched fondly while she knelt before the statue of 
Saint Anthony, lit a candle and bowed her head briefly. She 
stood up and smiled at him. 

“Why did you do that?” he asked. 

“For my intention.” 

“What was your intention?” 

“I can’t tell you.” She couldn’t' tell him that she had prayed to 
the saint, asking him to intercede for her in gaining Claude’s love. 

Father Flynn was standing outside the church in cassock and 
biretta, enjoying the spring air and anticipating the goodness of 
the Easter dinner that would break his long fast. He greeted 
Maggie-Now and looked sharply at Claude. 

“Father,” she said, d f. want to introduce Mr. Bassett. Claude 
Ba&iett.” To Claude she said: “This is Father Flynn.” 

Claude started to^xt^nd his hand, then drew it back. He didn’t 
know whether to how^genuflect or shake hands. The priest noticed 
his confusion and reached out and grasped Claude’s hand. Claude 
didn’t know whether to address him as Father, Reverend or Mister. 
He decided on 'sir’. 

“How do you do, sir?” 

“I am pleased to know you^saidf the priest. 

Father Flynn watched them go down the street. So she's found 
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her marty he mused. And his faith isn’t the same as hers. He 
sighed deeply. 

Denny was sitting on the stoop with the packages because the 
door was locked and he couldn’t get in. Denny was disappointed 
when Claude took the package and book from him. He had 
thought he’d say : Keep the package , a present for you . 

When they entered the house, Claude said what thousands of 
men were saying all over the country at that same time: “Some- 
thing smells good.” 

And women were tjnswering : “I fiopc it tastes good,” or “Why 
shouldn’t it smell good? I spent the whole morning cooking it.” 
But Maggie-l^ow said: “Oh, it’s nothing. JuSt some meat and 
potatoes.” 

He followed her out into the kitchen, informing her that he was 
the type who peered into pots to see what was cooking. He told 
her it was the most beautiful kitchen he’d ever s?en. 

She looked around the large room, wondering whatever another 
person could see in it. There was the plate shelf running around 
thtf walls with her mother s hand-painted china plates leaning 
against the wall. The wooden bowls for the morning oatmeal 
stood on the shelf and her blue willow-ware dishes. The cups hung 
by hooks from the bottom of the shelf. 

“Remiffds me of the kitchens m Devon,” he said. “They have 
blue willow-ware with the cups hung up like that.” 

“Oh, those,” she .said. “Everybod- around here has dishes like 
these. You get them for trading stamps. It*s such a common 
pattern.” 

“Is it, my little Chinee?” he asked. 

The conversation bored Denny. He wenf out to the front room 
and sat on the sofa beside the package, sweating out the tiifte 
until Claude should either open it himself ^rgi T ip it to him, Denny. 

Maggic-Now was chattering away in thcKitcljen. “I like those 
dishes, though. Lots of women keep them in dish cupboaidsiwt 
I like them where I can look at them. The w iy some people like 
to look at books.” 

While she was talking, she thickened the gravy with flour and 
stirred in a teaspoon of grated ho?r^g-radish On each of three 
plates she placed a thick slice of mutton, three of the small new 
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potatoes with their skins flaking off, a couple of soft but intact 
baby carrots and a ladleful of soft, almost transparent, tiny onions. 
She gave the mutton a thick coating of the pungent gravy and 
called Denny to the table. Before she sat down, she set the wooden 
bowl full of salad in the middle of the table. 

She watched anxiously as Claude took his first bite of the mutton. 
“Venison!” he announced. 

“No,” she said. “Just mutton.*'' 

“No, my little Chinee. Veil son or something better.” She 
flushed with pleasure. 

Denny, feeling the oneness between them, and feeling left out 
in the cold, pushetl his plate away. This had his hqped-for result. 
He got his sister’s attention away fronl Claude. 

“Now what?” she asked. 

“I’m not hungry,” he answered. 

“Eat ! ” said his sister. 

“But I don’t like it” 

“Eat it, anyhow.” She explained to Claude: “He’s been eating 
eggs from his Easter basket, that’s why he’s not hungry.” 

“Just two,” Denny mumbled. 

But he ate everything on his plate. So did Claude and so did 
Maggie-Now. Claude had some gravy left on his plate. He looked 
over the table, wondering why there was no bread and uutter. 

“This wonderful gravy,” he said, “cries out for a piece of bread 
to sop it up with.” Denny opened his mouth to say something. 

“Don’t tell l}im, Denny,” said Maggie-Now sharply. 

“Tell me what?” he asked, smiling. 

“Abdot'the dessert,” she said. “It’s supposed to be a surprise. 
Do you want more gra* y?” Yes, he did. She poured a ladleful on 
hfc$ plate and gave him a spoon. “Please use this for the gravy,” 
she said graciously 

“Denny, will you grind the coffee while I go and get the dessert?” 

‘JOkay.” 

“Denny,” said Claude, “I’ll give you a nickel if you’ll let me 
grind the coffee.” The deal was consummated. 

Maggie-Now almost ran the two blocks to the Jewish delica- 
tessen. The bread-wagon jusf leaving. Inside the store Mrs. 
Fine was arranging the warm round mounds in the showcase. 
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“You come just in time,” she told Maggie-Now. “Only now did 
the breads come. Still warm. Half a loaf like always?” 

“Like always,” smiled Maggie-Now. 

The woman wrapped the half in a clean rag. “So it should stay 
warm for you,” she said kindly. 

Maggie-Now went to the dairy next door. Three tubs of butter 
lying on the side faced the customers across the counter. The vats 
were labelled : G008, Better and Sest. 

“A half-pound of the best sweei butter,” said Maggie-Now. The 
man lifted the glass d^or and picked up the wooden paddle. “And 
all in one piece,” she added. “No crumbs!” 

He faced hgr, hands on hips. “No crumbs P No crumbs, she 
says! So I'm magic and cJn cut exact-tie one half-pound! Sure! 
Well, look on bottom the tub. Look on all the pieces from people 
what don’t wantVrumbs. Them—” he said dramatically, “them 
pieces is my profits.” 

“My bread’s getting cold,” she said. 

He put the wedge of butter on the scale. His hand trembled as 
he did so because he feared the worst. His fear was justified. The 
wedge weighed an ounce over the half-pound. He hit the side of 
his head with the flat of his hand. 

“My profit! My profit!” he cried our. “Now I must cut off my 
profit an<f throw it on the floor of the tub!” 

“Oh, I’ll take the whole thing,” she said. 

“Don’t do me no favours,” he sa ; 1 bitterly as he wrapped the 
butter. 

She made the coffee very strong and heated a saucepan of milk 
and served it half coffee, half hot milk. She brought the still- 
warm bread to the table and stood before Claude holding it in 
her hands. 

“Ceres!” he said. 

“I guess you’ll think it’s funny— bread and better for dessert,” 
she said. 

“No, my little Chinee, I think it’s a very nice idea.” 

“We always have it for Sunday dessert because it’s better than 
any pie I could bake or cake I could buy.” 

He stood up. “It’s wonderful ,*Mai^ret. Beautiful bread. Nice 
to look at and it smells so good. It’s nice to the touch and will 
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be nice to the taste. Like good wine, it appeals to all the senses 
except sound.” 

“Listen!” she said. She pressed her forefinger on the egg-shell- 
thin but crisp crust. An inch of the crust collapsed into flakes with 
a sound like a small sigh. 

“The clink of touched glasses that gives sound to good wine,” 
he said. 

“Can I have a piece now?” asked Denny. 

She cut the bread. She watchi/d while Clandp broke off an edge 
and spread it thinly with butter. 

“Let me do it for you,” she said. She took his slice and spread 
the whole thing Ihickly with the good butter. “«That way, it's 
dessert,” she said. “Eat it all in one pi^fce.” 

He took a bite. “Wonderful! Wonderful!” he said. “It deserves 
to be brought to the table under a glass dome like pheasants and 
mushrooms.” 

They're starting up that dumb talk again , thought Denny 
resentfully. 

He decided to make a diversion. He folded his buttered^bread 
in half and defiantly plunged it into his cup of coffee and milk. 

“Denny!” cried out Maggie-Now. “Where are your table 
manners?” 

Claude put his hand on the boy’s arm. “Thank you, D£nny,” he 
said. “You opened the way for me to do exactly the same thing.” 
He dipped his bread into his coffee. 

“What can I do with you, the both of }fou?” said Maggic-Now 
in pretended despair. 

“Nothing. Just smile and put up with us.” 

She gave him her bOg smile. “You make everything seem so 
special,” she told him. 

“Ah, no, Margyrc y-You do. You’re the one. You make the 
simple ordinary things of life seem good and new and wonderful. 
Yota put a shine on life.” 

Denny couldn’t stand any more. “When you go,” he said to 
Claude, “don’t forget your package. It’s on the sofa in the 
front room.” # 

“Denny !” she said, horri^d at the broad hint. 

“What’s the matter with me?” exclaimed Claude. “I forgot to 



give you the little present I got for you.” He got up from the table. 
“Come on, Denny.” To Maggie-Now he said: ”1 hereby give 
notice that I’m not the type of man who helps with the dishes.” 

“And I give notice,” she said, “that I can't stand a man fussing 
around my kitchen.” 

The package contained an Easter gift for Denny, a beautiful 
little kite made of paper-thin red silk as transparent as a bubble, 
with a dragon design picked out in gold thread. The sticks were 
thin bamboo, lacquered black, akd the tail was of jade-green and 
turquoise-blue strip^f paper. Maggie-Now said it was too beauti- 
ful to fly and that it ought to be framed and hung on the wall. Of 
course Dennj had to go straight our and fly it. 

Left alone in the hoi^c with Claude, Maggie-Now worried. 
Suppose her father came home and found her alone in the house 
with Claude! She suggested that they take a walk. But he begged 
to be allowed to sit and talk with her for a while? 

He told her how much he’d enjoyed the dinnef— how much it 
had meant to him that she’d let him share for a while a part of her 
family life. He spoke of Denny with fondness and understanding 
and seemed genuinely disappointed that her father hadn't been 
wiLh them. After that, he fell silent. She stole a look at him and 
saw a muscle twitching in his cheek. 

She drought: He’s trying to figure out a way to ask me some- 
thing important. 

“Margaret,” he said. “About rebyion.” 

“Yes?” There was a* faint warning bell in her grind. 

“The services this morning . . 

“Yes? You mean the Mass?” 

“The Mass, then. It was wonderfully beautiful with the 
pageantry and the chanting and the glorious Latin. A revcalfhg 
experience to me. The stately progress <^tb$ ritual . . 

“High Mass is always like that,” she saidTuncqpfor table because 
he used words like ‘pageantry’ and ‘chanting 7 and ‘ritual’ — wiords 
that nice outsiders used when they spoke of a Mass. 

“Do you understand it?” he asked. 

“Not all of it.” 

“Aren’t you curious about tlfe thi^s you don't understand?” 

“Why, no. I believe. I don’t have to understand.” 
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“How can you believe without understanding?” 

“Oh, I believe that my heart beats and that I breathe, but I don’t 
understand a thing about how those things happen. Well, let me 
say it this way: I believe without understanding it — but I know 
that when the priest elevates the Host, the wine changes into the 
blood of Christ and the bread into His body.” 

“But you can’t explain it.” 

“No. A convert might be abl£ to explain it/ They’re the ones 
who understand every small thiilg about the Catholic religion. 1 
don’t know why.” 

“Do you know any converts?” 

“No. Yes, I do! *She never said she was a conver^ but I know 
she is.” 

“How do you know?” 

“By the way she talks.” 

“How does she? talk?” 

“Well, she lives down the block and sometimes I walk home 
from church with her, and this lady will tell me how she went to 
confession the night before and what penance she got and^ow 
she went to bed early so that she wouldn’t forget and take a drink 
of water after midnight. Then she'll say she took communion. (I 
always say, I received .) And she’ll talk a long time about how 
wonderful she feels after confession and communion.” 

“Don’t you feel wonderful afterwards?” 

“I’ve been going to confession and communion ever since I 
was six; before 4 \ could read. It’s . . . it’s always been there — the 
feeling about it. I never think that 1 have to talk about my penance 
or my receiving.” 

“Perhaps she’s more 'jalkative than you, Margaret.” 

*Oh, I talk enough,” acknowledged Maggie-Now. “It’s just that 
we talk different atyout j>ur faith.” 

“She may be different from you — the kind of woman who likes 
to a* alyse everything.” 

Maggie-Now thought that over. “No,” she decided. “She only 
talks that way about the faith. Not about other things.” She 
paused while she searched her mind for an illustration. “Like, well, 
she lives down the block ar^jk she # washes her hair like I go; she 
sits in the yard on a nice day and lets the sun dry it and then she 



brushes it and braids it like I do. But all she says is: Well, I 
washed my hair today/ And I say : ‘So did 1/ And that's all. She 
doesn’t tell me how much the soap costs and what time it was and 
how she felt and how her hair felt and how it’s a good thing to 
wash your hair once a week. Because she’s used to washing her 
hair — the way Vm used to being a Catholic/' 

“Margaret, have you ever thought what it would be like to have 
another religion? *A simple one where the minister doesn't wear 
robes, and lives like other mer>with a wife and children, and 
understands pcople’a^roblems because be has the same problems, 
and who conducts the service in clear English and everything is 
clear and understandable?” 

“Why, no. I’ve never thought about how it would be to have a 
different faith.” 

“Why not?” 

“Well, T was horn white. I never sit around and think how it 
would be if I had been born a coloured person. I*m a woman. I 
never think about how it would be to be a man.” 

“You take your religion for granted, then.” 

“I guess I can’t explain. 1 can only know” 

“Tell me this, Margaret. No, don’t tell me if you don’t want to.” 

“I don’t mind. What?” 

“Understand: I’m not asking* you all these questions because 
I’m curious, but because I’m very interested.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” she said. 

“Don’t you think halving to make confession i%an invasion of 
privacy?” 

“Oh no,” she said, with a half laugh. “Evervbody haff sins. Mine 
are no different from other people’s. When Father Flynn asks me 
exactly how many times I told a lie in the week, I never thifik 
it’s . . . what did you call it?” 

“Invasion of your privacy.” 

“No. I never think that. He’s supposed to ask.” 

“Now, Margaret, you’re a Catholic.” 

“I know.” She smile^. 

“Now that’s all right for you. But if you had a child, maybe he 
wouldn’t want to be a Catholic. Dc^’t you think he ought to be 
allowed to choose his own religion when he’s old enough?” 
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She was so astonished for a moment that she couldn't answer. 
Then she said : “Before a child is bom, is it allowed to decide 
whether it will be a boy or a girl? When it wants its first nourish- 
ment, do you let it starve until it's old enough to decide whether it 
wants milk or beer? Do you keep him without a name until he’s 
old enough to pick out one for himself? When he's six years old, 
do you let him decide whether he wants to go to school or not? 
No. You give him milk, you give him a nam£, you send him to 
school and you give him a faith# 

“I see.” He got up and wafked to the wij^dow and stood there 
looking out. 

“Couldn’t we talk about something else?” she as^ed timidly. 

“Just one thing more, Margaret, and Incn we’ll never talk about 
it again as long as we both shall live.” He asked the question very 
carefully. “If you were in love with a Protestant would you give 
up your religion* to marry him?” 

“I wouldn’t * have to. We could ... 1 mean, a person could 
marry a Protestant with a Catholic ceremony. But he’d have to 
say that he wouldn’t interfere with her religion and that tU’cir 
children would be brought up in the Catholic faith.” 

“But the next morning she’d expect him to go see the priest and 
be converted.” 

“Oh no,” she said quickly. “lt*s not as easy as that. ll’ takes a 
long time. You have to have the faith.” 

“How do you mean?” 

“I don’t knoy the words to explain it. If you have it, you just 
know it.” 

“Margaret, look at me.” She got up and went to him and looked 
clearly and truly into lift eyes. “Do you love me?” 

^Yes,” she said simply. 

“Could you, if n^rried, take my religion and bring up our 
children in my reljgion? Could you ?” She shook her head dumbly. 
“Couldn’t you love me enough to do that?” 

“I could want to,” she said, “and I could say I would, and mean 
it when I said it. And I could try very hard,. But, inside, I couldn’t 
change.” 

“Like you wouldn’t cha^e irrto a negro or change into a 
man.” 
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“You wouldn’t like me, would you,” she asked beseechingly, “if 
I was any other way than the way I am?” 

“I don’t suppose I would,” he said in an off-hand way. 

She knew it was all over. She had a feeling of numbness. 

“Would you like some coffee?” she asked timidly. 

“No, thank you.” His tone was brusque. 

They talked a little while longer about the war and rising prices 
and the coming of pVohibition, and his language was academic and 
strained the way it was when he Jpoke to strangers. 

After a while, he thanked her politely for the nice dinner and 
expressed i egret that he hadn’t met her father. He said good-bye 
and left without making arrangements for anoif^r meeting. She 
stood at the window and hatched him until he was out of sight. 
Only then did she notice that he had forgotten his book. It was 
lying on the sofa.\She picked it up. It was The Book of Every - 
thing. She opened it. On the fly-leaf he had written: 

To Margaret , with love , Claude. 

She ciied then. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-TWO 

She knew he wouldn’t tome hack. Yet she thought that if she 
admitted the fact and suffered over it she would, paradoxically, be 
rewarded by his return. So she bathed and dressed carefully each 
afternoon, and after supper she sat at the window and waited. Pat 
often sat with her and spoke enthusiastically of Mrs. O’Crawle^, 
Mick Mack’s landlady, who was trim and und forty- two and 
owned property. He was lyrical about the Ea^er dinner she’d 
served: baked ham with pineapple slices and candied sw%er 
potatoes and creamed onions and peach shortcake. 

“All home-cookcd, yoji understand,” he said. “No bakery stuff 
and nothing out of a can. And why can’t we have candied sweet 
potatoes some timer” 

Maggie-Now said “Yes”, and “No”, and “That’s nice”, not really 
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listening to him, but making the sounds of interest and com- 
panionship. Evidendy, Denny hadn't told him that Claude had 
been there for Easter dinner, for Pat made no comment. 

Although Maggie-Now had not forbidden Denny to tell of 
Claude's visit, he probably found it expedient to say nothing on 
account of the kite. It was broken the next day, and Denny said 
his father had broken it, but under pressure Denny admitted that 
he himself had broken it. 

“Why did you lie, then?” sh* asked. 

“Because I didn’t want to get scolded.” 

“Oh, Denny,” she sighed, “you mustn't lie. If it was broken by 
accident, I’d feeffcorry along with you, but if you fyroke it on pur- 
pose, you deserve a scolding and should be man enough to take it.” 

She worried a little bit about Denny. He was inclined to take 
the easy way out of things. He never faced up^o any of his small 
problems; he never made a protest when he was wronged, and he 
was learning that a quick lie was the easiest way out of a tight spot. 

Maybe he needs more love and more understanding, she 
thought. I love him and I try to understand him. But nviyhc 
there are some things that only a ma?i can understand about a 
boy. He can't look to Papa for much. Papa treats him like some- 
body that's visiting here. But Claude, now . . . 

Yes, Claude. 

The weeks passed and no word from him. She wrote a care- 
ful little letter, thanking him for The Book of Everything, and 
addressed it to the Y.M.C.A. and timidly wrote a small Please 
Forward on the envelope. It came back stamped Address Un- 
known. 

She tried to convince herself that he had enlisted or been 
arafted. (She knew he had been anxious to get into the war.) 
And maybe he had^heen shipped overseas right away and now 
was somewhere where he couldn't write to her. But in her heart she 
krtfew that he’d find a way to get in touch with her if he wanted to. 

The hours of her knowing him, five evenings and two after- 
noons, had changed her whole life. She .was no longer content to 
be her father’s housekeeper and her brother's mother. She’d had a 
glimpse of another way ofyiife; a full, rich, woman’s life. She had 
known for a bit of time the wonder of unspoken understanding 
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with another soul, the delight of perfect companionship and the 
happiness of exchanging thoughts (and no thought had been too 
trivial or silly to exchange) with a sympathetic being. And woven 
throughout all this had been the golden anticipation of physical 
love to come. 

He seemed to like everything about me, she told herself, but 
not enough to want me for all of his life. He thought my religion 
was beautiful at fir si, but not beaihiful enough to let it be. Should 
1 have gone against it for him? Lo:fe is so scarce and so hard to find, 
especially the love 1 haye for him. Wouldn’t it have been better 
to give up my Church for the sake of love, marriage and children? 
After all t Protestants are Christians , too. I told mm I couldn’t do 
it. But if l had tried — triced hard! Maybe . . . 

She sighed because now she had another sin to confess to Father 
Flynn — the sin of thinking of giving up her faith. 

Now Father Fly\n will know , she thought. And he won’t like 
him. Aunt Lottie doesn’t like him; Mr. Van Clees doesn’t like him . 
And Papa. He doesn’t know what Claude’s religion is and he never 
spoke to him , but he doesn’t like him , anyhow. 

If they only knew him the way 1 know him, they would love 
him too. 

She needed so much to have someone to talk to — some under- 
standin^woman. Oh, if Mama dere only still here! she grieved. 
She would understand how it is with me. And she’d say some- 
thing to make me frel better. 

About this time, she had a card from Lottie, asl^ng why she’d 
stayed away so long and saying that Mama was failing and asked 
for her, Maggie-Now, a lot. 

Maggie-Now brought a jar of jellied cfiicken broth over for 
Lottie’s mother. Lottie was touched and greeted Maggie-NoW 
tenderly. She asked about Claude. Magoje-N^)w told her that 
Claude was gone and had not written. Lotnc’s f^ce showed satis- 
faction at the news and concern for Maggie-Now’s sadness. 

“It’s all for the best, Maggie-Now, dear,” said Lottie. 

“Not the best for me,” said Maggie-Now. “But I guess it 
couldn’t be. He was a Protestant. . . 

“Oh, I had nothing against iiis region,” said Lottie quickly. 
“I just thought he wasn’t good enough for you.” 
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“But you said that as my godmother you couldn't let me marry 
a Protestant.” 

“I thought it over after. Sure you could, if he got converted. 
And sometimes converts are more religious than those born in 
the faith.” 

“I don't think he'd ever have turned.” 

“He would if you went about it right. Like some night, if you 
was alone with him, all you'd have to do is put your arms around 
him and kiss him hard. You kmw. And you could ask him while 
he was under the influence if he’d turn for you. And he would.” 

“No, he's not that kind. Anyhow, I wouldn't want to trick any- 
body. . . . AunSHuottie, tell me. Would you havegnarried Uncle 
Timmy if he hadn't been a Catholic? 4 

“Oh, that reminds me of something funny,” said Lottie. “When 
Timmy and me was keeping company, he kneic I was a Catholic, 
but I didn't know what he was. I thought he must be — being's he 
was Irish and*a cop— but I wasn't sure, and I didn’t like to ask. So 
I asked Mama, you know, just to find out how she felt about it. I 
said: 'Mama, should I marry Timmy even if he ain't Catholic?' 
And you know what Mama said?” 

“What did she say?” 

“She said I shouldn't let religion interfere with love, being's I 
was thirty years old already. So' Timmy gave me the rirtg and we 
set the day. So I asked him what church he wanted to be married 
in, and he said St. Thomas-iss. And 1 said right out: That’s a 
Catholic church,' and he said: ‘Sure.' So i came right out with it. 
I said : 

“ ‘Are you a Catholic?' 

“ 'Sure,' he said. 

“So I got all choked up and started to cry, and I said: 'Oh, 
Timmy, why didn't vpw tell me before?' You know what he said?” 

“No.” 

fcHe said: ‘You never asked me.’ ” She smiled a tender smile of 
memory and said fondly: “That Timmy 1” 

“But would you have married him if fye wasn't a Catholic?” 

“But I told you he was ” 

“But for the sake of argument . . 

“No argument. He was ” 
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“But your mother was willing to let you marry a Protestant.” 

“Oh, she was just talking.” 

Maggie-Now sighed* She doesn't even know what I'm talking 
about, thought Maggie-Now. 

But Lottie knew. “That’s too bad that you had to fall in love 
with him,” she said. 

“I know,” said Maggie-Now. 

“How long did 1 you know hirft, Maggie-Now?” 

“Just a week, Aunt Lottie.” 

“Only a week? Yop’ll forget him.” 

“If I only could I’* 

“Don’t weyrry. You will in time.” 

“Do you really think sf), Aunt Lottie?” 

“No, I don’t. That’s just something to say because there’s 
nothing else to say.” 


CHAPTER THIRTY-THREE 

April went into May and the lilac bush in Father Flynn’s garden 
came into bloom and it was Decoration Day again. Then it was 
June. ^\nd all the days of thdt spring, Maggie-Now sat by the 
window each evening after supper, and waited. But he never came 
by. She stood at .the window watering for the letter-carrier, but 
there was never a letter from Claude. 

She lived on hope; persuaded herself that he was in the army 
and overseas in a trench and unable to^et a letter*out. As the 
weeks passed, she assured herself that there had been no differ- 
ences between them; that the discussion of religion had bSfen 
merely a friendly debate and she had bee^wrpng to get so serious 
about the whole thing. 

I shouldn't have said that about the woman . the convert^ and 
about her hair-washing. Maybe he was thinking of becoming a 
convert , and he thought I made fun of converts. And that silly 
talk about asking a baby whether he wanted beer or milk. Men 
don't like women to be too se&ous,J^ut they don't like them to be 
silly either. 
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She lived on hope and became a litde thin and drawn-looking on 
this diet. She took little pleasure in shopping for and preparing 
food, and less in eating it. She had to work very hard (for instance, 
painting and papering the upstairs apartment after the Heahlys 
moved out) so that she’d be tired enough to sleep at night. 

She went into the church every other day or so and lit a candle 
at the altar of the Blessed Mother, beseeching her to intercede 
with her Son to keep Claude safe Wherever he w^is. 

She no longer enjoyed conversations with the shopkeepers. It 
wasn’t enough for one to sell a bag of salt. He had to explain how 
necessary salt was. (One had said : “If you have nothing but salt, 
bread and water, *§Till you can live.”) In a dim, inarticulate way, 
she had realised that the selling of stuff Was the all of most shop- 
keepers’ lives, and they had to round olf their lives by giving 
background and interest to everything they sold Before Claude 
left, she had enjoyed their home-made philosophy, but now it 
irritated her. * 

Talk , talk , talk, she thought. All about nothing . What do I 
care ? 1 don't want to know how it is with them, and I don't wont 
anybody to know how it is with me. 

But they knew; more than she thought they did. Van Clccs 
knew. He had seen her pass his store arm in arm with Claude and 
had noticed the way they looked !it each other when thc^spokc. 
When she came into the store, he sometimes adroitly inserted 
Claude’s name into the conversation to see her. expression. 

“And your frigjid Mr. Bassett, how does he do?” 

Her face fell into sad lines as she said: “I never hear from him. 
He’s in the war, I guess.” 

“Ah, so?” he said. He waited, hoping she would confide in him. 
BdV she didn’t. 

And so he left hef. he^hought. And she's in love with him and 
he's a no-good with a fancy name what smokes cigarettes. She is 
a go$d girl and she should find some good man to take care of her. 
But she would not know how to let anybody take care of her, be- 
cause she is so that she must take care of otlyvs and she wants that 
man because she wants to take care of him like he was a baby. 

“Gott damn!” he said aio^d. Interested in analysing Maggie- 
Now, he had ruined a cigar in the making. 
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Her father knew how it was with her; that is, he knew according 
to his way. So she lost the man what she thinks she loves . I lost 
the girl what I knew I loved. I got over it. I didn’t die . She’ll get 
over it and she won’t die . She’ll meet another man some day and 
forget that first one . 

Did you forget? he asked himself. 

What has that got to do with it? he answered himself. I’m 
stubborn and shd ain’t. 

Father Flynn knew how it wjs with Maggie-Now. In the dark 
confessional she had told her sins to him : the sin of carnal pleasure 
she’d known when a^man pressed her arm against his side; the sin 
of almost hating her father; defying him and lfftg to him because 
he was against her happftiess; the sin of thinking for a second of 
giving up her faith. She had confessed and had done penance. 

Theoretically., a sinner kneeling in the dark confessional was 
anonymous, onlyia soul seeking expiation of sin.*But Father Flynn 
knew the timbre'of her voice; the clean smell of* soap and water 
and starched clothes that he associated with her. He knew she 
suffered. He knew she needed comfort. 

He felt, however, that he could not approach her and say in 
effect: ‘‘Considering the confessions you’ve made to me in recent 
weeks . . .” No. But he waited for her to come to him for guidance. 

Wc^cs passed. Finally Father Flynn requested Maggie-Now to 
come to the parish house. Father Flynn was in his garden when 
Maggie-Now callqd, and Mrs. Har^gan, his aged and bitter house- 
keeper, took her through the house into the garc^-n. 

Maggie-Now admired the lilac bush. The only other growing 
thing in the ‘garden’ was a piece of ivy cli mbing the* board fence, 

“That’s from a rooted slip your mother gave me many years 
ago,” he told Maggie-Now. “I had hoped it would cover the wh»le 
fence in time, but it grows slowly.” 

“You’d get more ivy and quicker if you made slips.” 

She explained. He went into the house for a paring-knif<> and 
they cut off a dozen shoots and Maggie-Now said she’d take them 
home and keep them^n water, and when they formed roots she’d 
plant them back in his garden. He seemed pleased. Mrs. Harrigan 
came out with two glasses of Iced t^a on a tray. 

“Because it’s a warm day,” explained the priest. 
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They sat on a cast-off park bench half under the lilac bush. 
Father Flynn had salvaged it from the junk-pile, repaired it and 
given it a fresh coat of green paint each spring. Maggie-Now said 
it was a very nice bench. Father Flynn agreed, but added that it 
was rather uncomfortable. They sipped the tea. 

“Tell me, Margaret,” he said, “how are things with you?” 

“Fine,” she said. 

“What about your future?” 

She looked startled. “I’d like to ^et a job, but I have to wait until 
autumn, when Denny goes back to school.” 

“Life goes on, Margaret. Perhaps you tl/mk there is little of 
interest in life fol^you now. That is wrong. You are needed by 
more than one person in the world, youScnow.” 

He waited, giving her an opportunity to speak of her unhappi- 
ness. She said: “That’s all right, Father,” meaning: Do not trouble 
yourself about me. 

“I asked you here, Margaret, because I need your help.” 

“Yes, Father ” 

“I’ve fixed up the basement of the church as a sort of recrcatiqji- 
room. Someone was kind enough to donate a pianola, and Mr. 
Rummcl, the undertaker, donated a dozen folding chairs. 1 
thought we could have Thursday-night socials. So many of our 
boys are going into the services, ^and a little send-off patey . . . 
Young people getting together to sing — talk. Some modest refresh- 
ment. I want you to take charge of this for me," lie said. 

“I will be pleased to,” she answered. 

When they had finished the tea, he took the two wedges of 
squeezed lemon and buried them at the base of the lilac bush. He 
knelt in the dirt and gestured with his trowel. 

^That’s to make the soil acid. I heard lilacs like an acid soil. 
But I bury my brca^fas^egg-shells here, too. Just in case they like 
a calcium soil.” He got up and brushed the soil from his knees. 
“Ah* Margaret,” he said, “1 had hoped you’d talk to me.” 

She knew he meant talk about Claude and her unhappiness. “I 
know,” she said. “But there’s nothing to^talk about . . . now.” 

Maggie now canvassed thyicighV>ourhood and found three un- 
married Catholic girls who said they’d be tickled to death to do 
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their bit for their country by entertaining young men about to 
be drafted* By agreement, the girls were at the place first in order 
to welcome the young men. 

The church basement was warm, tidy and softly lighted. Church 
supplies were stored on shelves: tins of French incense, grosses of 
beeswax votive candles; pads of marriage certificates and birth 
certificates. There was a brand-new iron for baking communion 
wafers. 

(Nuns from a near-by conven^ baked the communion wafers 
and delivered them each Saturday. "But at the time of the great 
blizzard the nuns hadfi’t been able to get through the drifts and 
Father Flynn had had to use stale wafers for tire few communi- 
cants who fought their wa f to Mass. He had, after that, obtained 
the iron and the recipe so that in case of another blizzard he could 
hake the wafers himself.) 

There were marty garden implements: spade, lioe, shovel and 
rake — too many fo/ one lilac bush, thought Maggie^Now critically 
— and, looking lost and out of place, a pair of skis standing in the 
corner. 

The four young men came together — to give each other nerve, 
one of them explained. The girls tittered. They introduced them- 
selves. One of the young men was the son of Pheid, the plumber. 

He w^ introduced as Son Phi id. 

“Call me And Son for short,” be said. 

This called for some merriment, which the young people pro- 
longed as long as possible because they didn't kijpw what to do 
next. Father Flynn heard the laughter in his house next to the 
church, and was pleased. It keeps them off the street, thought the 
kindly priest. (Although they were all too otd to hang about in the 
streets now.) 

Father Flynn was in a quandary. If he went # over to the base- 
ment to greet them, he might cast a pall over the evening. If he 
didn’t go, they might think he wasn’t interested or, worse, might 
feel they were without supervision and free to Carouse. 

He went over, said ^>od evening, announced that coffee and 
doughnuts would be served at nine o’clock, gravely instructed 
everyone to have a good time, and lc^t. 

The donor of the pianola had donated but one roll with it: ‘The 



Oceana Roll’. They played it four times because each feller wanted 
a turn at pumping the piano. They were sick of that song and were 
at a loss about what to do next, when one of the boys, named 
Charlie, which they pronounced Cholly, said he could play by ear. 

“Give us a tune, Cholly. Give us a tune/* they urged. 

He was willing. “They laughed at me when I sat down to play,” 
he said. Everybody thought that was a very comical remark. 

He threw the lever that charfged the pianoia into a piano. He 
sounded a few mellow chords ar^f played the chorus of ‘When You 
Were Sweet Sixteen*. When'he played the chords preliminary to 
going into the verse, the other three fellers ^ut their heads together 
and sang in faftty close harmony. 

And even though we’re drifting down life’s stream apart, 
Your face I still can see in dream’s domain. 

The tender'iittle song put everybody in a nVisty mood. After it 
had been repeated several times, the boys urged the girls to sing. 
They sang ‘I Wonder Who’s Kissing Her Now’. They refused* to 
be coaxed into an encore and the party started to die away. 

Cholly, the piano player, who had evolved into the social leader 
of the evening, said: “What’s the idear standing around like a 
bunch of dead-heads? Let’s get Some life in the party.”* He struck 
up the ragtime rhythm tune of the day: ‘Everybody’s Doing It!’ 

“Sh-h-h ! ” hissed the girls in horror. 

“Listen, Chilly,” said Son Pheid, “don’t you think that tune’s 
a little out of place here with the church right upstairs?” 

“Just asvyou say,” said Cholly agreeably. “How about a little 
reminiscing, then?” All agreed that that would be grand. 

He played a medley of sentimental songs, old and new, and the 
girls stood in a loose semicircle with their arms about each other’s 
waists and swayed in time to the music and hummed or sang die 
tUFes, and the boys stood with their heads touching and sounded 
‘bum, bum’, from time to time for accent, and finally Cholly went 
into *There’s Egypt in Your Dreamy Eye^. and Maggie-Now sang 
the song in her heart : 


And you stole my heart, with your cunning art . . . 
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She closed her eyes and swayed and hummed and thought of 
Claude. She was filled with a delicious sadness and the sadness 
pleased her and she thought it was almost better than being happy. 
When she opened her eyes, she saw that Son Pheid was staring 
at her. 

Why, that’s the girl , he was remembering, who came over to the 
shop that night with that feller . . . . 

Maggie-Now pretended he was Claude and gave Son Pheid a 
big smile. He smiled back and ope girl whispered to another: 
“Oh-oh!” 

After a while, Cholly^ran out of reminiscing and they pumped 
out ‘The Oceania Roll’ again. At nine there waS^Tmctful tap at 
the door. Father Flynn iijfave Maggie-Now a tray on which 
were mugs of coffee and a plate of doughnuts. He handed it 
over as though it were contraband and backed away into the 
night. 

They stood aroudd nibbling daintily at the dofxghnuts and 
sipping the coffee, until Cholly said: “Look, folks, I'm just an 
ordinary, everyday slob with no manners, so I’m going to dunk my 
sinker.” 

That broke the ice. Everybody laughed and dipped theirs and 
agreed that that was the only way to cat a doughnut. 

One of^he girls, bolder than thfe others, said: “Cholly, you’re 
a regular card.” 

“My mother thanks you,” said Cholly “My father thanks 
you . . .” 

“He’s a whole pack,” said Son Pheid in an aside to Maggie-Now. 
She smiled at him and he smiled back. 

They washed the mugs and the plate in the washtub. There was 
no towel to dry the dishes, so Son Pheid gave up his clean hand- 
kerchief, which was carefully planted in his bj^ast pocket and 
folded into a miniature three-picket fence, to clo the job. Maggie- 
Now said: “Who wants to take the tray back to the priest’s house>” 
and Son Pheid said he would. But, he said, he didn’t know the 
way and Miss Moore woi^d have to go with him. The other fellers 
winked at each other and the girls giggled. 

The two hurried across the yar3, talk^ig in whispers. Since the 
house was dark, they decided to leave tray and dishes on the back 
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stoop. Maggie-Now whispered that they ought to say thanks, at 
least. Son Pheid took one of his printed cards from his pocket: 
Pheid & Son. Plumbers. Day & Night, and wrote “Thanks” on 
the back of it while Maggie-Now held a lighted match. He put 
the card on the tray. 

When they got back, the other fellers leered and said: “Ah- 
hahV ’ in a certain way and Cholly said: “We thought you two 
went to China.” 

“Go fly a kite,” said Son Pheid in an exaggerated, bored tone 
of voice. 

They folded the undertaker's chairs ar/d stacked them against 
the wall. Ma^gSe-Now took the key from her handbag to lock 
the door. As a matter of course, Son Pheid took the key from her, 
locked the door, and, as he returned the key, he asked if he could 
walk her home. She said he could. 

They grouped on the pavement to make their farewells. All 
agreed they ftad had a wonderful time and ill the girls thanked 
Cholly for his wonderful piano-playing. 

“Any time,” said Cholly graciously. “And listen,” he west on, 
“being’s that us fellers's just been drafted . . .” 

“Maybe you were drafted,” said Son Pheid, “but I was selected.” 

“Greetings!” said one of th* other fellers and the girls laughed. 

“Anyways,” continued CholfV, “being's we might ge». killed or 
something, it’s only right that we get kissed good-bye.” 

Well, what could good, patriotic girls do in a situation like that? 
They did it. Fach boy received a kiss on the cheek from each girl. 
Now it happened that Father Flynn was sitting at the window in 
his dark living-room and telling his beads. He had heard the talk 
and seen the boys getting kissed. He worried. 

* Was l too liberal, he asked himself, leaving them alone in the 
cellar for two hours? 

Walking home, Son Pheid said: “I expect to get sent to Camp 
Upton any day now. I'd like to take in a good show before I leave. 
Would you go with me, providing I can get tickets for Saturday 
night?” 

“Why, I would love to, Mr. Pheid,” she said. 

“Look,” he blurted out, “It's not my fault and I can't help it, 
but everybody calls me SSnny.” 
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She laughed and said: “And they call me Maggie-Now and I 
can’t help it either.” 

“So long for a while, Maggie-Now.” 

“So long, Sonny.” 

He kissed her and, to her surprise, she liked it. 

After the show he asked her if she’d care for some chop suey. 
She thought of Claude and felt a pang. She said she didn't care for 
chop suey, so they had butter cakes and coffee at Child's. Going 
home on the B.M.T., he told her he had been going with a girl, 
but she liked a feller who could sp’end a lot of money on her, and 
the way it was with hilti, he was partners with his father and he 
got room and board and pocket money, but profits went 

batte in the business. And Sbnny said he thought that was all right 
seeing that he would get the business after his father died, but the 
girl found another feller who had more money to spend on her, 
and that was that, he said. 

“Are you going mth anyone?” he asked. 

“Not any more,” she said. 

“We’re both in the clear, then,” he said. 

He told her he was going to camp Tuesday and lie had to spend 
Monday night with his family, but couldn’t they do something 
together on Sunday? She told him she had to go and sec her god- 
mother buf it would be a short virit. He suggested picking her up 
there and they could have a soda or something. Arrangements 
were made. She received his good-night kiss, which she had looked 
forward to, with a sensation of pleasure. 

Lottie, her conscience bothering her a little because she had 
been so outspoken in her dislike of Claude, treated S9nny most 
cordially and insisted that he stay a while. 'She made him sit in 
Timmy’s chair. 

He sat down, leaned back and looked around. “My, it’s nice 
here, isn’t it, Maggie-Now?” 

“I love this room,” said Maggie-Now. 

“Timmy always liked it so,” said Lottie. 

“Your son?” he asked^ 

“My husband. He passed away some years ago.” 

“God rest his soul,” said Sonn^. 

“I’ll show you his picture.” 
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The album tinkled out its little tune when she opened it. “Say! 
Do that again,” he said. She opened and closed it several times. 
“That’s a dandy picture album.” 

“Timmy gave it to me on our anniversary. Here’s a picture of 
the two of us taken just before we was married.” 

He looked at the picture and looked at her. “You haven’t 
changed,” he said. An old-rose flush came to her faded cheeks. 
She showed him a picture of Tim in his uniform. “Your husband 
must have been quite a man,” lie said. 

“Oh, he was! Didn’t Mag^ic-Now tell you about my Timmy?” 
“I havei}’^ known Mr. Pheid very lofcg,” said Maggie-Now. 
Sonny looked*^ t?und the room. 

“Looking for an ash-tray?” asked Lottie. 

“I’m looking for this Mister Pheid.” 

Maggie-Now laughed. “I mean Sonny,” she said. 

“Well, l’ll tell you about Timmy,” said Lottie. 

To MaggicdMow the story seemed in termini ible. She had heard 
it a hundred times, it seemed. Also she was a little annoyed with 
Lottie, who had been so cool towards Claude and now was so 
warm towards Sonny. 

Eventually, Lottie concluded her story with the inevitable: 
“And we was sweethearts until the end.” 

Sonny was moved by the soory. “You were a lucky woman, 
Mrs. Shawn,” he said. 

“Don’t I know it!” 


He touched her hand briefly and said : “And he was a very 
lucky man.” 

Quick tears came to Lottie’s tired eyes. She rubbed the tears 
out with her fingers. “Thank you, Sonny,” she said. She turned 
.<■0 Maggie-Now. “Come in the kitchen with me. I want to show 
you something. Excuse us?” she asked Sonny. 

“Certainly.” He didn’t get up. He was looking through the 
alburn. 

In the kitchen, Lottie whispered: “Where’d you meet him?” 

“Church social. But I knew who he was, though. He and his 
father have a plumbing shop together.” 

“Will he get the business wheA his father dies?” 

“I guess so.” 
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“He's just the right man for you, Maggie-Now.” 

Maggie-Now thought of Claude and sighed. 

“You're still thinking of that other one, ain't you?" 

“Always,” said Maggie-Now. 

“Listen. He was all right for one spring-time of your life — the 
way he looked at you and the things he must-a said to you. He 
gave you something nice to remember from time to time as you 
grow old. And thads all he should be: a memory. 

“But for the long haul . . . marriage, a home, children, being 
supported . . . someone to get oltl toth, Sonny's the one." 

“What makes you tlink he’d want me?" 

“He does. Or he will. Don’t be foolish. Hang^Tto him.” 

they £ot back inti the living-room. Sonny was standing 
at the mantelpiece. He grinned and said : “Well, ladies, will I do?” 

Maggie-Now couldn’t help but laugh. But she was embarrassed 
when Lottie went to him, put her hands on his arfhs, looked up at 
him and said: “You’ll do." 

Maybe Sonny was embarrassed, too. He looked away from 
Maggie-Now and pointed to the china pug-dog on the mantel- 
piece. “I was looking at this,” he said. “Can I sec it?” (He meant, 
could he pick it up.) 

“Sure. Go ’head,” said Lottie. 

He exarAincd it admiringly. “Say, it’s a little dandy,” he said. 
“Just a little dandy." 

“My Timmy give it to me for a anniversary present. He loved 
it, too. He used to stand there, just like you, and hold it and say: 
‘Look at the little brutes getting theirs !’ ” 

Sonny let out a roar of laughter. “Sh!” said Lottie* “Mama's 
sleeping.” 

But Mama had awakened. She called out querulously from the* 
bedroom: “Timmy? That you, Timmy?” 

“It's all right. Mama,” called out Lottie", "ftiere was a little 
silence. The old lady mumbled and evidently wfait back to slejp. 

With awed voice, Lottie said to Maggie-Now : “Mama thought 
it was Timmy laughing^" She stared at Sonny. “Yes," she said, 
“come to think of it, in many ways, he reminds me of Timmy." 

With a little shock, Maggie-NcJw told herself : Yes. He does! But 
how? Why? She wondered. He doesn’t\ook like Uncle Timmy. 
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“Anyhow,” Lottie went on, “when Maggie-Now gets married/ 
I'm going to give her that little dog for a wedding present.” 

“I better be careful, then, not to break it.” He replaced it care- 
fully oe the mantelpiece. 

Sonny took Maggie-Now home. “I'd ask you in,” she said, 
“only . . 

“I know how it is,” he said. “My pop's the same. My sister used 
to go with Cholly. You know* the piano player? She couldn't 
bring him in the house. Pop always passed some remark. He had 
nothing against Cholly, but he^passed these remarks. She always 
had to meet Cholly on the corner.” 

In a way, tiKAjjht Maggie-Now, it's a relief to be with someone 
of your own kind, who knows how brings are ahd who dc3\..*\ 
keep saying he'd like to meet your father. 

“Look, Maggie-Now,” he said, “if I write to you, will you write 
back?” 

“I'd be so glad to, Sonny.” 

“Good-bye, then.” He put his arms about her tightly and kissed 
her urgently. 

“Don't,” she murmured. 

“Just a long good-bye kiss, Maggic-Now?” 

“Please don't,” she said. 

“It wouldn't go farther than {Jiat. I'm not that kind of a guy.” 

“I know, Sonny.” 

She submitted to the embrace, wishing Sonny were Claude and 
unhappy because she felt that she was/lisloyal to the one she 
loved and would always love, even though she never saw him 
again. 


CHAPTER THIRTY- FOUR 

Hy wrote once a* week. His first letter was a detailed account of 
the weather of Camp Upton. Her answer was a detailed account 
of the weather of Brooklyn. In his next letter he gave her a detailed 
account of the meals served at camp, site wrote back how dear 
everything was getting and howf now, three people could hardly 
eat on a dollar a day. 



Next he wrote asking her for a picture of herself. All the fellows 
here have pictures to hang up. .. . She had only a picture of her- 
self at six with veil and Prayer Book when she made her first 
communion and another when she was twelve and was confirmed. 
She went down to Batterman’s and had a cabinet picture made of 
herself. She thought it was a good picture. She inscribed it : “To 
Sonny, from Margaret Rose.” (She thought the fellers might laugh 
if she wrote ‘Maggi£-Now’.) A few weeks later, he sent her a snap- 
shot of himself in his lima-bean breeches and rolled puttees and 
campaign hat straight over his ^ye? and cradling his rifle in his 
arms. He was looking straight into the camera. looked like 
exactly what he was: a good, honest, straighj^&mard, ordinary 
TfWy. She showed Louie th% snapshot when she visited her. 

“His face is a open book,” said Lottie. 

Yes, thought Maggic-Now, and his life is an open book. 

She knew all about him: she knew his father* she knew what 
their business ' was# what their background was. S he knew where 
he lived and where he had conic fiom. She knew of his sister and 
his brothers and the girl he used to go with. She knew he had 
graduated from Boys’ High and that he was a Catholic. 

She knew nothing about Claude. 

Yet . . . 

Sonny wrote, after he’d been iii the army for two months, that 
his next letter might come from a different address. 

I can’t tell you anymore than i *at p but if I <jomc back all in 

one piece, will you be my girl? 

She was touched. Be my girl was tantamount to saying : Become 
engaged to me and we'll marry . . . 

She found it hard writing an answering letter. She was a fairly 
direct person and it was always easier to say yes*or no rather than 
maybe. But now she couldn’t say yes, and sfie didn’t wan% to 
say no. 

Any girl would be proud to be your girl, 
she wrote. (But she couldn’t write : /’fe be proud to be your girl.) 
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I’ll see. 


she wrote, meaning she’d think it over, (She couldn't write : Vve 
made up my mind.) 

His answer came three weeks later. 

I’m tickled to death you didn’t say no. I’ll wait and I’ll keep 
my fingers crossed. 

The letter came from ovcrSeds. 

She looked forward to getting Sonny’s 1' tters and she enjoyed 
answering thelW^He kept pressing her for a decision. 

. . . we’ll be moving up soon and it would mean a lot to me 
if I knew . . . [And] P.S. If you run into Father Flynn, tell him 
our chaplain, Father Newsome, said he went to college with him 
and I forgot 1 to say, don’t worry if you don’t hear from me in 
some time. 

She started to worry immediately. As soon as she'd finished 
reading the letter, she went to church and lit a candle and prayed 
for liis safety. She saw Father Flynn outside the church and told 
him about the chaplain. 

A longing, far-away look came to Father Flynn’s face as he said: 
"Oh, yes. Freddy! The best ‘end’ the school ever had. It seems so 
long ago.” 

He told her how pleased he was with the Thursday-night socials 
in the church basement. Sometimes there were as many as twenty 
young people attending. He told her he had ten new player rolls 
•*or the pianola. 

"I went from door to door begging for rolls old and new,” he 
said. 

"But, Father, we were going to appoint a committee to go out 
and get donations. . . 

"I couldn’t wait that long. I got so sijpk and tired of hearing 
The Oceana Roll’.” He paused. "I’ve heard there was some 
criticism about using the churcli’ basement for the socials. I’ve 
heard that some of our paiishioners are against them.” 
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“There are always a few people against things/* she said. “But / 
heard that people think they’re a good thing. They bring young 
people together.” 

He looked at the letter in her hand. “Yes, they do, don't they, 
Margaret?” There was a twinkle in his eye. He put two fingers 
on the letter as though blessing the sender. “He’s a good boy, 
Margaret.” 

“Yes, he is, Fatlfer. But . . ” 

He remembered the way she ljac^ looked at Claude that Easter 
morning when they c^me out of the church. 

“He is a good man* he said firmly. “Pray to oyj^Woly Mother 
for guidance.” 

""Yes, Father.” 

She prayed long and hard and sincerely and then wrote to 
Sonny. She wrote : Maybe . . . 

It was some weeks before she got his answer. 


CHAPTER THIRTY - FIVE 

War is a jcrrible thing, people kept telling each other, but just the 
same, they admitted, it sure ma?lc things exciting for the people 
at home. There was work for all and salaries were high and 
luxuries were available to all. The conservative haberdashery in 
Grand Street was forcefl to stock men's silk shirts4or the first time 
in its long history. Workmen bought them. 

Before the war, women had worked as factoi \ hands,' ’shop assist- 
ants, waitresses, telephone operators, typists, cashiers, housemaids 
and so forth. Those with more specialised training could put thei? 
names on waiting-lists for teachers, librarians, nurses, private 
secretaries, and wait around for an opening** . 

Now, nearly all jobs were open to them. They worked as trolley- 
car conductors, operated elevators, drew beer, delivered milk, re- 
placed men in the pot: offices, wore cute uniforms and worked 
down at the Brooklyn Navy ^rd and were called yeomanettes. 
Men stopped giving them their scats gn the subways. 

They wore trousers. Since trousers made expressly for women 
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were not available, they wore their brothers* trousers. They dis- 
carded high shoes and wore oxfords with spats. They invaded 
barbers’ shops and had their hair cut short. They stopped pinching 
their cheeks to make them red. They used rouge. They took to 
smoking cigarettes. Like men, they argued over politics. The 
time was drawing near when they’d be allowed to go to the polls 
to vote. 

In short, they were freed at last and they had a hell of a time. 

The war was good for reaj estate, too. The ‘Rooms for Rent’ 
signs disappeared from the windows and prospective tenants gave 
landlords a *v^nus* for first chance on a vilcant flat. People who 
lived in bed-si ttiYig-rooms now could^ afford a flat; flat renters 
moved to apartments and apartment dwellers moved to little 
houses out on the Island that they could buy for so little down and 
so much time to nay, small additional charge for built-in breakfast 
nooks. 

Landlady Maggie-Now Moore profited. v The contentious 
Heahlys had moved away, owing thirty dollars back rent, leaving 
a broken-back chair and a gentleman lodger in the bed-sitting- 
room. Maggie-Now had believed the woman’s story that the man 
was a brother-in-law who was ‘staying’ with them for a while 
because his wife had just ‘passed away’. 

The gentleman didn’t move away with the Heahlys because 
he had paid two months’ advance rent on the room. No, he 
wasn’t a relative of theirs, he told Maggie-Now, but it was true 
that his wife had died recently. She left a two-year-old son, he 
said, who had been placed in a ‘home’, and he paid the home five 
dollars a Week, until he remarried. Yes, there was a widow, he 
confided to Maggie-Now; they’d marry after the decent interval 
*of a year from his wife’s death. He was marrying again so that 
his child could ly\vc a home and mother. 

Oh, if he’d only le f me keep the baby here, instead of that place, 
until he married. I’d be so happy to have that baby, she thought. 

I wish I had the nerve, he thought, to ask her to board the boy 
for five dollars a week. 1 could have him 'Sjery night and she’s so 
nice. ... , 

But he didn’t ask and she didn’t ask. 

He continued renting the room for ten dollars a month and 
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Maggic-N° w let the rest of the place to an eager family who paid 
twenty-five dollars a month for it. Now she collected thirty-five 
dollars a month in rent, instead of fifteen. Taxes remained the 
same and the surplus in the bank account grew. 

She used some of the money for herself. She bought a sheer 
georgette crepe blouse and a lacy camisole to show through and 
a tight skirt and high-heeled slippers. She wore silk stockings now, 
instead of lisle. 

She still ran the Thursday-night church socials. She was popular 
with the boys — someone always Called her home. The girls liked 
her, too. Some of th# girls had their hair bobbech^They urged 
Maggic-Now to have hers cut. 

Why don’t you get a C^astle clip, Maggie?” they urged her. 

In her mind, she heard Claude say: The classic simplicity of 
your hair-style . . . 

“You’d look like Irene Castle, wouldn’t she, 'girls, with those 
high cheek-bones *md all?” 

Said Gina Pheid, Sonny’s sister, who took almost a relative's 
interest in Maggic-Now: “You could be a model with your face.” 

“It’s only a face,” said Maggie-Now. 

Little Chinee. She remembered his voice. Remembering still 
made her feel a little sad but it didn’t hurt much any more. 

She mentioned getting her hafr cut to Lottie. 

“Don’t,” said Lottie, horrified. “Don’t cut your hair off.” 

“Why not, Aunt .Lottie? All the girls are doing it. It would be 
easier to manage.” 

“Listen, if a woman ain’t got hair, what has she got?” asked 
Lottie. 

Maggie-Now decided against bobbing it. 

Pat settled into the routine* of taking his Sunday dinners at Mrs. 
O’Crawley’s boarding-house. She had t hree ^r egular men who 
roomed and boarded there and a few transients like Pat. Sheiiad 
been married and widowed twice. Her first husband left a thou- 
sand dollars in insurarfe. She never did get around to telling her 
second husband about that. Her second husband died and left her 
two thousand dollars in insurance and the narrow house. 

She converted the basement dining-room into a millinery shop 
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(She made all the hats she sold.) She took in three somewhat 
elderly men as boarders. They lived upstairs. She had no children, 
no relatives. When she started the venture, her friejids advised her 
to take in women boarders; they said “people would talk” if she 
took in men. She said: “Let them.” She took in the men. She 
didn't want women boarders because she said they washed their 
panties in the sink and asked for hot tea in the middle of the night 
when they had cramps. 

She cast an eye on Pat. He was fairly young, worked for the 
city. His widow would get a pension when he died. That was 
almost as gdqd^as insurance. 

Pat cast an eye ft? her real estate. He asked her if the house was 
hers, free and clear, and she asked him, coyly, wouldn’t heTukc 
to know I She didn’t tell him, though. 

Pat took an interest in her house. He asked Mick Mack how 
much he paid for room and board, and he multiplied that by three 
and thought tlhrty dollars a week wasn’t a bad income plus what 
she got from making and selling hats. Although a lazy man, he 
went to the trouble of doing some odd-job repairs around her 
house, saying: “We don’t want the place to run down, do we?” 

She said: “No, I don’t ” 

He brought Denny round once, for Sunday dinner. He knew 
Maggie-Now loved children dtarly, and his wife had loved 
children. He thought Mrs. O’Crawlev felt the same w>ay. 

“Denny,” he said, “how’d you like Mrs. O’Crawley for a 
mother?” 4i , 

Denny sized her up and decided he wouldn’t like her for a 
mother. He said: “I don’t care.” 

Pat said: “Mrs. O’Crawley, how’d you like a son like Denny?” 

Mrs. O’Crawley had nothing against children. She just didn’t 
like them. “He seems like a nice boy,” she said. “If you like 
children.” y . 

Bat thought it best to postpone his courting until he could think 
of a better angle. He nurtured his bitter friendship with Mick 
Mack. They spent the long summer and %rly autumn afternoons 
and evenings in footling arguments. 

“If I didn’t have two kids to support,” said Pat, “I’d go and 
enlist.” 



“And sure, you're the one would wipe out the Germans in no 
time a-tall,” said his admirer. 

“The Germans?” asked Pat, astonished. “Why, I’d enlist in the 
German Army.” 

“What for? You ain’t German.” 

“I’d enlist in the German Army just the same to lick hell out 
of the English.” 

“What do you w^int to lick them for?” 

“Because of what they done to Parnell.” 

“What did they do to Parrifcll?” asked Mick Mack in all 
innocence. 

“You don’t know?” asked Pat, shocked, 
was a bo£ in Dublin It the time.” 

“You ignorant mick!” Mick Mack looked hurt but he said 
nothing. “And you call yourself a man,” sneered Pat, aching for 
a fight. 

“And I am' so,” # said Mick Mack with unexpected dignity. 

“Not if you take all this gulf offa me,” said Pat. 

“I take it,” said the little fellow quietly, “because you’re my 
friend all the same.” 

“And sure, you’re the one is hard up for a friend, then,” said 
Pat. “Taking all the gulf from me.” 

“ ’Tis better,” said Mick Macl^ “to have a mean friend than no 
friend a-tall.” 

Summer went into autumn. Den. y went back to school. Pat 
went to his superintendent and asked how soon could he retire on 
pension. He’d put in more than twenty-five y ars cleaning streets 
and Pat thought that was more than enough. 

“Men arc dying in the trenches,” said the super, “so that mcit 
like you can live.” 

“Live to shovel up horse manure,” mumbled*Pat. 

“And you want to quit! Come around aganr sucking for refire- 
ment and I’ll put you on the ash-can detail and vou can retire after 
five years with a herni^ Now get out of here!” 

Maggie-Now had a long leftei from Sonny. There was talk, 
he wrote, of the fellows getting out o#the trenches by Christmas. 
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He asked her to marry him. He wrote he'd like to settle down and 
raise a family. He'd written to his folks and his father wrote he'd 
give him half the profits of the business. And his mother and 
sister and brothers were crazy about her, Maggie-Now, he wrote. 

She made up her mind. 1 want children , lots of them, and a 
home for them .. Sonny would be a good father, a good provider, 
a good husband, like Uncle Timmy was. Of course, he wouldn't 
sit around and talk . He'd have Ms bowling nights and his lodge 
meeting and one night a week to play cardt with the boys and 
maybe fishing at Canarsie likl other men do. I'd be lonesome the 
first year, then I'd have the children and tijy life would be full . I 
like him . I r&9peq£ him. I'm proud that everyone thinks so well 
of him . And that must add up to loveMf not now^ome day.**L» 
least he wants me. It's nice to be wanted. And I want a husband. 
I want children. / don't want to wait. . . . 

She made up her mind to marry him and she felt at peace after 
her decision. 

Then she heard from Claude Bassett ! 


CHAPTER THIRTY-SIX 

Her father, as always, intercepted the postman on the stoop. Pat 
was leaving for work. She saw the postman hand him a card. She 
saw her father's face tighten as he read the message and she knew! 
She came out on the stoop and held out her hand. Pat made no 
move to give her the card. She took it from him. The message was 
simple : 

Dear M : Wait for me. I'm coming back. Love, C.B. 

t^er face went radiant. She pressed the card to her breast and 
smiled up at her father. “Oh, Papa ! ” she said happily. 

“Where'd it come from?" he asked in a^hick voice. 

“You smudged the postmark with your thumb,” she cried out. 
“Now I'll never know. Oh, Papal' 1 

“What about that plumb€r?” he asked. 
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“What plumber?” 

“If you got to throw yourself away, throw yourself away on the 
plumber, not that damn Claude Bastid.” 

“Bassett,” she corrected him. Then she gasped. “How do you 
know about Sonny Pheid?” 

“I got ways of finding out things what people think they're 
hiding from me.” 

“Papal You read my letters in*my top drawer!” 

“If you don't want people to read them, don't leave them, then, 
where people can find them.” H% lfft for work. 

She sat at the kitcften table and gloated over thp card. She 
thought his handwriting was beautiful; like eggrdmng on a wed- 
announcement. She sfmiled fondly at the picture: mountains 
and sky and river bathed in rose light. The title said: Western 
Sunset . 

She erased the smudge with a moistened ersfter but the post- 
mark was erased ajong with the smudge. She lookwl at the crumbs 
and thought sadly that now she’d never know what city it had 
been mailed from. 

And he’ll never tell me either , she thought. 

Even though she had no idea when he’d be back, she started 
getting ready for him. She washed her hair and was so happy she 
hadn't hzfd it bobbed because she felt that he wouldn’t like it. 

She held the card and pressed it to her cheek, thinking: His hand 
rested on it when he wrote it. He pressed the stamp down with his 
fingers. She envisaged him standing at a mail-bo^ in some strange 
city, reading the card once more before he dropped it in the slot. 

After she had braided and pinned up her hair, she s^t down and 
wrote to Sonny. 

. . . honoured. But I must tell you there is someone else and . . . 

She thought of writing: l hope we can stiirbe friends, but* she 
discarded the idea immediately. She knew they couldn’t be friends. 
It had to be love betw^n them or nothing. 

But 1 wish I could keep him as a friend , she thought sadly. 
Someone to talk to, to smile tfl, to like — the way I talk, smile at 
and like Father Flynn and Mr. Van (Mees. 



His answer came. She read it through her tears. 

... so, like we say in France, Ah Reservoir. But honest, 

Maggie*Now, dear, I wish you all the luck in the world. . . . 

She put this last letter with his other letters and his picture, and 
tied them up with a piece of blue baby-ribbon from a discarded 
petticoat, and put the little packet in the bo* with her mother's 
rhinestone combs. 

Sonny never wrote again. Sne^missed getting his letters. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-SEVEN 

In November, Maggie-Now got a job as night ticket-seller in a 
local movie-house. When Pat went out at night, Denny sat in 
the back row of the theatre and watched the movies. He liked his 
sister's job fine. Maggie-Now had an agreement with her father 
that he go out on Friday nights, so that Denny wouldn't have 
to stay up until ten on school nights. 

Maggie-Now earned twenty dollars a week and saved most of 
it. She knew Claude was coming back and she knew * they 'd be 
married and she wanted to buy a dress for her wedding and some 
household things for their home. She liked selling tickets and 
chatting with the customers. When the weather got cold (there 
was no heat in the ticket booth), she brought a filled hot-water 
bottle fronj home, took her shoes off and rested her stockinged 
feet on the hot bottle. That kept her warm all evening. 

Pat ate Thanksgiving dinner at Mrs. O'Crawley's with Mick 
Mack. Since he was spending the evening there, Maggie-Now 
took Denny to w6rk with her. He’d seen the picture and didn’t 
wajtt to see it agaSi.'He stood in the booth and Maggie-Now let 
him tear the tickets off the roll. He got sick of that and said he 
was cold. She gave him a dime and told hifn to get a hot chocolate 
to warm up. He made three trips that night to warm up. On the 
last trip he brought two wafers blick to Maggie-Now. 

“I thought maybe you wffs hungry," he said. 
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The Sunday after Thanksgiving, it started to snow as evening 
came on. When Maggie-Now closed her booth at ten o’clock, the 
streets had a covering of snow. She looked in on her father. He 
was rolled up in his blankets and snoring warmly. She - checked 
on Denny. His blankets were on the floor and he slept with his 
knees drawn up to his chin and his arms wrapped dround his chest. 
She covered him securely, leaving only his head exposed. His head 
still looked like a tmby's head: tender and vulnerable. 

She looked down at him and thought: I want all my children to 
look like Claude , except the next-to-last one. I want him to look 
like Denny , and the l&st one of all 1 want to look lij^pme. 

She undressed, but didn’t feel like going tj^becl. She put her 

avaho-blanket bath -robe over her warm flannel night-gown and 
got into her felt bedroom slippers. She went into the kitchen and 
made herself a cup of tea. After she’d had the tea, she banked the 
fire in the kitchen range, got her hairbrush and sat by the window 
in the front room»to brush her hair. The room \Vas comfortable. 
There was still some fire left in the parlour stove. 

That's one thing you can say for Papa , she thought. He does 
keep the fires up. I hope the snow doesn't get too deep. How he 
hates to shovel snow! He'll go on sick leave if it's deep and I'll have 
to go down to the section office and lie and say he's sick and the 
super wilt say , like always , 'Sun f he’s sick — sick of working,' and 
whoever is standing around will laugh. . . . 

She wanted him to go to work the next day because she planned 
to start making a new^rcen challis dress to wea%for Claude’s re- 
turn, and she didn't want him hanging around the house. He'd 
spoil her pleasure in the making of the dress by making remarks 
like: 

“Another new dress?” 

“Cupboard’s full of dresses already.” 

“Think money grows on trees?” 

And she'd say: “Oh, Papa!” 

She smiled and decided she wouldn’t let her father bother her if 
he were home the nextfclay. I'll just think of Claude, she decided, 
and how happy I am because hf’s coming back . 

She brushed her hair and watched the soundless movement of 
the snow coming down, and her brflsh strokes took the down 
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rhythm of the falling snow. She looked at the flames flickering 
behind the isinglass panes of the stove door. She recalled her 
wonderful delight, as a child, at seeing the fire glow through the 
isinglass.* 

What a pity , she thought, that you get used to things and never 
see them again the way you saw them for the first time . 

She braided her hair, one braid over each shoulder, and tied the 
ends with rubber bands so that the braids wouldn’t unravel in the 
night. She leaned forward, idly swinging the brush between her 
knees, grateful for the warmtti <§f the fire and aware of the quiet 
beauty of th^iight, and she had a feeling of peace and blessed 
relief; the kina of*humble and thankful relief that comes to an 
anxious parent when a sick child’s terrifyingly high temperature 
starts dropping back to normal. 

The fire died down, the room started to get cold, and reluctantly 
she decided to go to bed. She checked the front door 'to see if it 
was locked andlloticed that the snow had drifted against the door- 
sill outside. She got the broom and swept it away before her as 
she went out on the stoop. She stood in the cleared place, hayds 
resting on the broom-handle, and absorbed the snowy night. 

Silent night, beautiful night, and for such a little time. To- 
morrow the loveliness would be ugliness. The snow, with all the 
debris of the street beneath it, would be shovelled into hummocks 
at the kerb. It would thaw a little, freeze a little, and be veined 
with chimney soot and decorated with bits of dirty paper frozen 
into it and dogs, would urinate against the peaks and leave behind 
dirty, mustard-coloured patches. 

Even now, the lovely baby-blanket look of the snow was being 
defiled by a man walking down the middle of the street and leaving 
"dirty holes where his feet had stepped. Maggic-Now thought he 
must be crazy — he was wearing neither hat nor overcoat. 

Suddenly, in her brey^t, where she judged her heart to be, some- 
thing clicked out ol place and then clicked back. She dropped the 
broom and ran down the street in her night-gown, bath-robe and 
felt slippers. She threw herself with such force at the hatless man 
that she all but knocked him off his feet. 

“What took you so long?” she asked, as though he had merely 
gone to the store. ® 
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“Margaret!” he said. “Oh, Margaret ! Here.” He tried to give 
her the lumpy, sodden paper bag he was carrying, but she was 
shaking him by the shoulders the way a mother shakes a stubborn 
child. The bottom fell out of the damp bag and twd naked 
chickens fell in the snow and lay there, breast to breast. 

“What’s that?” she asked, startled. 

“I thought you could cook them and we could have a sort of 
late supper.” 

“Oh, Claude!” She laughed and then she started to cry. 

“Don’t, Margaret! Don’t!” kissed her gently. “You knew 
I’d come back, didn’t }fc>u?” 

“Yes,” she sobbed. “Ancj^you’ll never go awtyp again, will you?” 
She Waited. He stood silent. “Will you?” she insisted. 

Typically, he wouldn’t say yes, he wouldn’t say no. He said: 
“But I did come back, didn’t I?” 

“Yes,” she whispered. 

He got a soggy handkerchief from his pocket aifd tried to wipe 
the mixed tears and snow from her face. He succeeded only in 
spreading the wetness. 

“You waited for me, Margaret, didn’t you? Because you knew 
I’d come back.” 

She thought of Sonny for a second, then said: “Yes, I waited. 
I waited afl the time.” 

They stood in that quiet, empty street, holding each other 
lightly, and the snow fell on them and flakes lingered briefly in 
the interstices of her braids. 

He said: “You’ll catch pneumonia.” 

Simultaneously, she said: “You’ll get pneumonia.” • 

They walked towards the house. He carried the chickens by 
their feet in one hand, and put his other arm about her waist. 

“After your father spanked you for dancing in the street, did 
you give up dancing for good?” 

“In a way. You see . . .” 

And they resumed talking where they had left off seven months 
ago. 

She installed him in the kitchen and closed the door so that her 
father wouldn’t hear and wake up. She punched up the fire in 
the kitchen range, threw in some sliv&s of wood and some fresh 
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coal, and added half an inch of paraffin, measured into an empty 
tomato-can. The fire took hold. She heated a ketdeful of water 
for coffee and put the chickens in the roasung-pan. 

“I won’t bother making stuffing,” she whispered. “It’ll take 
them two hours to get done as it is.” 

She made him take off his worn, wet shoes and socks and she put 
them in the warming-oven to dry. She helped him off with his wet 
coat, and her heart contracted as she touched diim, and knew that 
he had no vest under his thin shirt. 

In the darkness of his bedroofh, the sound of the coffee-grinder 
penetrated £J^’s sleep. Morning already , h? thought, and still dark 
out . Must be raining . Oh, God , whai^a life, he moaned, having 
to get up every morning. He pulled his trousers on over his Tong 
woollen pants which he used for pyjamas. He opened the door to 
his son’s room and called out ringingly: “School!” Hysterically, 
Denny threw all the bedclothes on the floor, tied himself into a 
fetus knot, and went hack to sleep. 

Claude and Maggie-Now talked in whispers as he knelt before 
her, took off her sodden felt bedroom slippers and dried her feet 
with a clean dish-towel. 

Suddenly her father was in the doorway. “What the hell’s going 
on here?” he asked, more astonished than angry. 

“You see, it’s snowing out,” she started to explain, **and . . .” 

“And who the hell are you?” he asked Claude. “And what the 
hell are you doing with her feet in the middle of the night?” 

“Why, I’m drying them,” said Claude. 

“Papa,” said Maggie-Now formally, “I’d like to introduce you 
to Mr. Bassett.” 

“Get up, Mr. Bassett,” said Pat. “I’ll not hit a man and him on 
►his knees before me.” 


Claude stood up. Pat balled his hand into a fist and stepped back 
for leverage to tnrow^ punch. Claude picked Pat’s fist out of the 
air and prised it open. He fitted his palm into Pat’s to form a hand- 
shake. Claude narrowed his eyes and started to press Pat’s hand 
slowly and strongly. Pat all but cried outtn his pain. He was sure 
that every bone in his hand was broken. 

Holy Mother! thought Pat. He looks like a sissy, but he*s got the 
strenth of a murtherin ’ baflid . 
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“I’ve been looking forward for a long time to meeting you, old 
sir,” said Claude in his best educated accent. 

... a murtherin* educated bastid, amended Pat to himself. 

“I hope we will be friends, old sir,” said Claude, releasing Pat’s 
hand after one more bone-crushing squeeze. 

Pat let his hand hang by his side, using all his will-power not to 
flex the fingers to feel if they were still intact. His face burned at 
the idea of being allied ‘old sir’. He didn’t think he was old. He 
was only forty-eight. He turned furiously on his daughter: 

“Don’t just stand there in your Jhifnmy with your mouth open,” 
he told her. “Get him £ut of here ! ” 

“Oh, Papa!” She smiled. “Chemises went out with busdes.” 
* itr A)u know Vhat I mean/’ he roared. “Don’t turn me words 
on me.” 

“I think your father wants you to change into dry clothes, 
Margaret. You do that, dear, and give me the cHknce to ask your 
father for your hapd in marriage.” 

Pat nearly choked. Fm going to beat the be-Jesus out of him , 
Pat promised himself. As soon as me hand gets better . 

Maggie-Now beamed on Claude. He had called her dear\ She 
went to her room to dress. 

“Sit down, old sir,” said Claude. 

“You tefling me to sit down ir^me own house?” gasped Pat. 

“Sit down,” said Claude wearily. “Life is too short for this 
nonsense. Get done with the sparring. Hang up your gloves. 
Your daughter and I <ue going to marry. Yoi^ might as well 
get used to me because you'll have to put up with me until you 
die.” 

“I’ll bury you first,” said Pat bitterly. 

“That may well be. But while you’re waiting to do so, let’s be 
amiable. It’s easier on the liver.” 

Pat felt a flash of interest. This man rr^ e ht fcell be an enemy 
worthy of him. Mick Mack always turned the? other cheek and 
Timmy had not been a consistent enemy. He’d beat up a man and 
then weep in contrition But this Claude Bassett: Pat knew he 
would fight to a draw. He decided to test him with what he knew 
to be a sure-fire insult. 

“Why ain’t you in uniform, you slatker?” he asked Claude. 
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“I was weighed in the balance and one of my ears was fount/ 
wanting.” 

“A real man,” said Pat disparagingly, “woulda pucked me in 
the nose for calling him a slacker.” 

“So?” said Claude. “Old sir, I had hoped we could be friends, on 
account of Margaret. But if it's a lifelong enemy that you want, 
PH try to be worthy of your Irish spleen.” 

“Why can’t you talk like a man?” said Pat irritably. “All them 
goddamned educated words!” 

Claude put his hands in His pockets and stretched out his legs 
under thejable. He smiled at Pat. “You^re enjoying this, aren’t 
you?” he saict 

Pat was so confounded by this remark that he had nothiflg f tf 
say. Maggie-Now came in, dressed, and poured boiling water over 
the coffee Claude had ground. They spoke in incomplete sentences 
to each other, a& if they had been living together for many years. 
Pat couldn’t stend it. f 

“Now that you’re dressed,” he told her, “pack your things and 
get out. And take him with you.” 

“Now, Papa,” she said, with a little laugh, “pack in what?” 

“Now, now, old sir,” said Claude. “You wouldn’t put your 
wonderful daughter out on a night like this — in all that snow.” 

“She can stay,” muttered Pat. « ‘But,” he turned to Mkggie-Now 
and shouted, “get this man out of my house!” 

“My house!” said Maggie-Now sharply. “Mama said you were 
to give it to me^when I married.” She went to Claude and put her 
hand on his shoulder. “Now, Papa, you stop being so mean. This 
is my man^and I want him.” Claude took her hand and pressed it 
to his cheek. “And if we all can be friends together, I’ll be glad. If 
we can’t, I’ll feel bad, but I’ll do what I want to, anyway. I’m over 
twenty-one, and I don’t owe you anything, Papa. Except love. 
And that’s because you’re my father.” 

By God , he thoTT^nt in sincere admiration, she’s got spunk ! She 
stood up to me for once. Then he felt that he had lost the old 
Maggie-Now. From now on. he knew \\|Uere he stood with her. 
He felt terribly alone. Where, he cried in his heart, is me mother 
who would have died for me? M% wife who loved me so? Timmy 
who licked me, but all thetime knew how it was with me? Where 
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ts the little girl what held my hand so tight when we walked down 
the street? He wept in his heart. 

“Margaret,” he heard Claude say gently, “you mustn't speak so 
sharply to your father.” 

“Me daughter can speak to me any damn way she wants,” said 
Pat belligerently. 

Maggie-Now went to him and patted his head. “That's all right, 
Papa. You have a <;up of coffee with us and then you get your 
sleep; you've got to work tomorrow. Claude and I will talk a while 
and have something to eat, then hell go, and tomorrow we'll all 
sit down together and t£lk things over.” 

At first he refused the coffee. Then he reasoned that, after all, 
ne’dpaid for tlfe coffee and the milk and the stfgar, and he might 
as well drink it. He had three cups. He cast about in his mind for 
something to say that would make Claude angry but wouldn't 
make Maggie-Now angry. He thought he had it* Jealousy! He 
cleared his throat. 

“Maggie-Now, dear, did you hear from Son Pheid lately?” he 
said. 

“Who?” asked Maggie-Now. “Oh, Sonny! No,” she said. 

“He's a plumber,” said Pat to Claude. “In business for himself.” 

“That so?” commented Claude politely. He turned to Maggie- 
Now. “Yoti didn’t tell me," he sajd, “whether you lost interest in 
dancing after that or . . .” 

I got to think of some way , thought Pat desperately. 7 can’t beat 
hell out of him because tie’s younger and stronger % than me. I got 
to lick him with me mind. I can’t throw him out . She’ll go with 
him . She’s that loony about him. Yes, she’d go with 9 him, and 
that’s just what he wants. Then he could have her without marry- 
ing her, and that’s what he’s working for. He’s not the marrying 
kind . 1 know them kind . Well, I’U think of something. You can 
catch more flies with sugar than with vjnegifr, he concluded 
vaguely. 

He got up and scratched his ribs. “Like Maggie-Now said, I’m 
a working man and I go^to get me sleep.” 

Claude stood up. “Oh, I’m sorry,” he said, “but I got to talking 
with Margaret and . . .” 

“That's all right ” said Pat. “Good night, all.” 
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“Good night, Papa,” she said. 

“Good night, old sir.” 

“Good night — ” Pat paused — “old son.” He stood in the door- 
way. “I wish I wasn’t such a light sleeper,” he said, with a significant 
look at Claude. He went to his room, leaving the kitchen door 
ajar. 

Claude went over and closed the door. He came back to Maggie- 
Now. “How soon can we get married?” 

She straightened the cup in her saucer before she said: “You 
know I'm a Catholic.” 

“No!” lj£ said in mock surprise. 

“But I told you,” she said seriously 

“I was joking,” be said. 

“I didn't really know. . . 

“Ah, Margaret, you know so much about so many things and so 
little about so many things. Now: when can we be married?” 

“In a month*— five weeks. I'd have to ask Father Flynn.” 

“Do you love me?” 

“Yes.” 

“How much?” 

“There's no measure. I loved you when I first met you in the 
dentist's office, I guess. I loved you when you left, even though 
I thought you’d never come ba^k. And if 1 had married someone 
else, I still would have loved you somewhere in the back of my 
mind. When you sent that card and told me to wait for you, I 
thought everything was all right, even though I was a Catholic.” 

“Don't belittle your religion, my little Chinee. It's a grand faith. 
But could „you love me enough to give it up?” 

He saw her hand on the table tremble. She put it in her lap. She 
lowered her head and he saw her face work in anguish. 

Look at me, he told himself scornfully, a vagabond . That’s 
classy for bum. *What have. I got to give her f Nothing. I know 
how she is aboufTTer religion. What difference does it make? No 
faith means anything to me. So I ask her to give it up. Why? Just 
to own all of her? To prove I’m a man? 

But he had to go through with it. “Will you, Margaret?” 
Silence. “Will you give up you}- religion for me?” No answer. 
“Please say you will. I ndUl you to say it.” 
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“I will,” she said finally. 

'Thank you, Margaret.” A pause. 'Tut you don't mean it, do 
you?” 

"No,” she whispered. Then she burst out: “Why did ycfU make 
me say it? How could I fix my mind to mean it? Is it a crime to 
be a Catholic?” 

She put her head down on her folded arms on the table and 
wept. She cried noisily and her whole body shook. He went to 
the door to see if it was tightly shut^ He didn't want her father 
to hear. Then he went to her, putted her to her feet and put his 
arms around her. 

“Why, I wouldn't have ypu give up your Ljjih for me. I only 
wanted to hear you say, just once, that you would.” She sobbed 
louder. “There, Margaret, there! Stop crying. There, Margaret, 
there!” He stroked her hair. “There, there, Margaret, now. There, 
Maggie. There, Maggie-Now. 

“Listen! You got me around to calling you Maggie-Now. And 
you can call me Claudy, if you want to.” She shook her head and 
continued sobbing. He shook her roughly. “Stop it, you little fool. 
Don't you know that Fin anxious to marry you in the Catholic 
faith? And you know why?” She held back a sob to listen. 
“Because there's no divorce in the Catholic Church. I want my 
marriage to be that way: no divorce. After we’re married awhile, 
you’ll find out I’m nothing but a bum and you'll want to divorce 
me. But you won’t be able to. And J’ n have you safe for always. 
Now dry your eyes and 'tell me how to go about things.” 

She wiped her eyes. “You’ll have to see Father Flynn. He'll 
give you instructions. I’ll make an appointment for you, and I 
think the chickens are done now.” 

He couldn't help it. He started to laugh. He laughed until he 
was weak. 

“What's the matter?” she asked. 

“You,” he said. “You’re the matter. Oh, Margaret! Oh, Maggie- 
Now, my practical love!” 

Maggie-Now's sobs hJtt not penetrated Pat's sleep, but Claude's 
laughter had. Pat turned over % and muttered: “Bastid.” 

They mended the fire, made more coffee and ate the roasted 
chicken with bread and butter while thfy discussed plans for their 



marriage. Maggie-Now wanted to know where they would live. 

“Here,” he said, “if it’s all right.” 

‘ But the neighbourhood’s so run-down. . . 

“I love this neighbourhood.” 

“And this house is so old. ...” 

“It’s wonderful! It’s a safe place — it's a home ” 

“But Papa lives here. . . .” 

“I like your father,” he said. “He has his own special kind of 
integrity. I’ll get a good job and pay all the expenses. Your father 
will be our guest.” 

“Papa would pay something for himsel* and Denny.” 

“I wouldn’t let him.” 

The door opened and Denny, in striped flannel pyjamas and 
with his eyes half closed, stood there. He addressed Claude with- 
out salutation. 

“You know that kite you gave me?” he said. 

“Yes.” 

“Well, it’s busted.” 

“I’ll get you another.” 

“But I had a kite. I’d like something different now.” 

“I’ll get you something different.” 

“You mustn’t ask for things, Denny,” said Maggie-Now. 

“Denny,” said Claude, “will you be my brother?” 

Denny looked at his sister. She smiled and nodded. “I guess so,” 
he said. He yawned and went back to bed. 

“To think,” esaid Claude happily, “mb — who never had any- 
thing; who never had anyone! And now I’ll have a wife and a 
father and a young brother and a home life. All this to come to 
me!” 

Maggie-Now had a flash of intuition. “You were brought up in 
an orphans’ home, then.” She saw his eyes flicker, but he wouldn’t 
say yes and he v!?ouljl^> say no. But she knew it was true. “I wish 
you’d tell me. . . .” 

“There is little to tell. I was a boy, I grew up and got a fairly 
good education and I turned into a wanderer. You could call me 
a tramp, except that I worked my way around. I’ve always liked 
to travel, see different places, live in different ways. I’d stay in one 
place and work awhile tt^'get money to go on to a new place. I 
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never wanted to be long in one place, to form ties and friendships. 
I liked being a lone wolf. But now my wandering days are over. 
It will be bliss to settle down. . . He interrupted himself. “Bliss. 
There's a word, now. Bliss to love and to be loved.” 

“But there must have been things that happened to you — some- 
one that you got to know real well. . . 

“Do you mean, have I got a past?” 

“I guess so.” 

“You are my past. My past, my present and my future. I am 
making my past now. And it is a*good one. Twenty years from 
now, maybe, someone *vill ask me about my past, aiid I’ll say: 
‘My past starte^ one Easter^week in Brooklyn^vhere I met a girl 
named Margaret Rose Moore, only everybody called her Maggie- 
Now.’ ” 


CHAPTER THIRTY-EIGHT 

Some men don’t like to work; they dodge work as long as they can. 
When conscience or need drives them to work, they're apt to pick 
the hardest^work available, probably as penance or to prove they 
can do hard work. Claude took a # temporary job shovelling snow 
for the city. 

The snow was a curse to many, but a blessing to jobless men 
and to children. Even ih this war year, with so nrnny men in the 
services and well paid war-time jobs for nearly all, there were 
still men available for snow-shovelling: men too old ornoo young 
to have steady jobs, college boys w anting to pick up a few dollars, 
and drifters. 

In one of the far-flung neighbourhoods of Brooklyn there was 
a sanitation boss who had seemingly beenJ^orn j3st to hire college 
men to shovel snow. Henny Clynnc had come up from the ranks. 
He had started as sweeper, and by raking Civil Service exams over 
and over until he finally passed, and by pull, he became super- 
intendent and gained the powej, along with his other duties, of 
hiring and firing college men. He liked to hire college men for 
snow-shovelling because he couldn't s&nd the sight of any man 
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who had gone to college. When Claude applied for work, Henny 
looked him over and considered him a prize. 

“What college you from?” he asked Claude. 

Claude fixed his stare at the bottom of Henny 's left ear and said: 
“The college of hard knocks.” 

“Don't get \vise with me,” snarled Henny. “Though I don't 
blame you for being ashamed to admit you went to college. But 
you can't fool me. I can tell a college man a’mile off.” 

“That's interesting, sir/' said Claude. Henny was getting 
nervous at Claude staring at § nis ear-lobe. He moved his head. 
Claude refocused his stare. 

“Yep, I can telj by your shoes. honest, hard-working man 
don't wear thin shoes with thin soles. I always say, let me see a 
man’s shoes and I'll tell you what he is.” 

“That's very^clever, sir.” 

“I know you're a college graduate. Come on, now. What 
college?” 

“Shall we say, Oxford?” said Claude. 

“Where’s Oxford?” 

“In Mississippi.” 

“So you went to college ! Born with a silver spoon in your mouth. 
And you end up begging me for work; hard workj mind you. 
Dirty work. Now take me,” lfe went on complacently. “Never 
went to school more than three years in me whole life. Would 
you believe it to look at me?” 

“Oh no, sir!* 5 

“I learned meself everything I know, and I know plenty. I came 
to this country thirty years ago — a ignorant mick with me trunk 
on me back. I didn't know nothing. And look at me today!” 

“My !” breathed Claude admiringly. He thrust his head forward 
to take a closer look at Henny’s ear-lobe. 

“What's-a matter,? Vrsked Henny. 

“Nothing.” 

“You wait here, now, till I interview tljcm other rah-rah boys.” 

Henny separated the wheat from the dkaff. Then he lined up the 
wheat, gave them instructions, Jjanded out' shovels and marched 
them to their work area. He went back to his office, which was a 
rented store, and examined his left ear in the lavatory mirror. 
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For a minute, there, he thought, the way that feller was looking 
at me, I thought there was a louse or something crawling around 
me ear . 

The men had been working two hours wllen Henny showed 
up for the morning pep-talk. He chose to address his communal 
remarks to Claude. 

“Shovel it up, college boy. Shovel it up 1 We ain’t here to pick 
daisies, you know.” §ome 0 f the men stopped working and leaned 
on their shovels. Henny was waiting for this. “I see that the coach 
called time out. That gives us a ahahce to give out with the old 
razz-a-ma-tazz, fellers.* He took a cheer-leader’s stance and 
chanted: “Raw-raw-raw! l^aw-raw-raw ! Shovel it up, shovel it 
up, r<&v-raw-ra$ ! ” 

One shoveller guffawed, one grinned, another turned his head 
to spit, some looked astonished, some looked sheepish, and Claude 
stared at Henny’s left ear-lobe. He stared until Henny scratched 
it, then Claude* resiyncd piling up the snow. 

A small crowd had gathered to enjoy Henny’s show — mostly 
old men with nothing to do and marketing mothers with small 
children. 

“Those men went to college/’ said a mother to her small son. 

“How can you tell, Missus?” asked a garrulous old man who had 
overheard fhe remark. 

“Because some ain’t got overcoats and because Mr. Clynne 
said so.” 

“So they went to college,” mused the old man. 

“Yeah.” 

“And what does that prove, Missus?” 

“I didn’t say it proved anything. I just said what was a fac’. 
They went to college.” 

Late that afternoon, dead tired, but wi^ carried money in his 
pocket, Claude went to keep the appointment with Father Flynn 
that Maggie-Now had made for him. He was glad, at the priest’s 
invitarion, to sink into a|worn, brown-leather Morris chair. 

Claude was surprised that the priest’s living-room looked like 
any room in a comfortable house. He had expected it to look a 
little like a small church. The wintry, Ifmon-coloured sun slanted 
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in through a window and shone through a dear glass decanted, 
half full of Sauteme (the gift of a parishioner). It made a pale 
golden shadow on the polished wood of the table. There was a rack 
of pipe$ on the defU (each pipe a loving gift), and a jar of tobacco 
supplied by Van Clees. 

The room smelled good — of coffee simmering in the kitchen, of 
mellow, burning tobacco, and the warm, ironing smell of freshly- 
laundered linen. He saw stunted boughs of ^ bare bush oudined 
outside a window. He knew it was the priest's treasure, the lilac 
bush. Maggie-Now had toli IV m about it. 

Father JFlynn knew the purpose of Claude's visit. After a few 
preliminary remarks about the weather, the state of the world and 
the war, and afteriooth had agreed that the boys 1 wouldn't out 
of the trenches by Christmas, Father Flynn filled his pipe, lit it 
and settled back in his chair. 

“I understand,” he said, “that you wish to marry Margaret and 
have agreed with her to a Catholic marriage ceremony.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“What is your faith?” 

“Oh, I’m a Christian at large,” said Claude airily. Too late, fie 
realised he’d said the wrong thing. He saw the priest's kindly 
expression go stern and he waited apprehensively for the priest’s 
reply. 

“If I asked your political affiliation, no doubt you'd say you 
were a citizen at large. Is that correct?” He saw Claude shift his 
eyes. “I mean^' said Father Flynn, trying again, “what is your 
denomination?” 

“I'm no{ a Jew, if that's what you’re getting at,” said Claude. 

“That statement,” said Father Flynn, coldly minting each word, 
“should be made with humility and nor with arrogance.” 

“Sorry,” mumbled Claude. 

“For Our Lori was ^ Jew,” said the priest. 

Father Flynn thought: As an ordained priest, I must love , under- 
stand and forgive him . But as private citizen Joseph Flynn , I can't 
stand the sight of him. God forgive me. I 

Thought Claude: He hates me, the way her father and her god- 
mother hate me. The way everyone who loves her hates me. 

“What was your parent' religion?” 
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* “I don’t know.” 

“You, a non-Catholic, have come to me,” said Father Flynn 
sharply, “to plead for the privilege of marrying a Catholic. I will 
refuse you that privilege unless . . 

“I do not know who my parents were,” said Claude quietly. 

Father Flynn put his pipe down very carefully. He put his 
finger-tips together, leaned back in his chair and waited. He 
waited. He waited ^ long time. 

Finally, he urged: “Yes, my son?” 

“I was brought up in a non-den? irAnational institution. A very 
good one. Someone paid for me. I was given a good education. 
Someone paid for it.” 

“I jrc,” said the priest. And lie did see. He lAderstood now why 
Claude was the way he was. 

“Have you told Margaret?” 

“No. I have told no one in the world, except yflu.” 

“Tell her.” * 

“If 1 choose not to tell her, will you tell her?” 

“As a priest, I cannot violate a confession. As a man, I will not 
violate a confidence.” 

“Thank you, sir.” 

“Father,” prompted the priest. 

“Father,* 4 said Claude. 

“But tell her, my son. She is worthy of knowing it.” 

“1 think she knows,” said Claude. 

Claude had a feeling gf immense peace. He felr % a great warmth 
towards the priest; almost a feeling of tenderness. 

That’s why he wanders , thought the priest. He goes to a new 
place , thinking there he will find a bit of the piece that’s missing 
from his life. 

They talked further. Claude said he would like to be converted 
to Catholicism. Father Flynn said he couldn’t btcome a Catholic 
merely by requesting it. He’d have to talce* instructions, learn the 
history and theology of the Church. It would take time. 

“And there is the quetjion of faith. It cannot be taught you, you 
cannot have it by announcing that you have it. It must come from 
something within you. There is^io formula. You will know when 
you have it. Only then can you becon-fc a Catholic.” 
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“How soon?” asked Claude. “For Margaret's sake. I want to be 
one with her in all things.” 

“To some, faith £omes soon, and to others late. And to many 
it nevej; comes at aid.” 

It was dark in the room now. The housekeeper came in to turn 
on the lights.. She spoke bitterly, and said she couldn't keep 
Father's supper warm much longer. It was drying up. Father 
Flynn apologised and asked her indulgence,, five minutes longer. 
He stood in some fear of his housekeeper. She left the room 
muttering. 

“I always have a glass of Sauterne before my supper,” said the 
priest. “Will you join me?” 

Claude said he Would. He stood up when the 1 priest dfe. He 
was relieved that, for once, someone didn’t say: “Keep seated.” 

The street seemed cold and lonely after the warmth of the 
priest's living- rdom. Claude went to a bakery lunch-room and had 
several cups oficollee and a couple of doughnuts. He was tired to 
death. The day before, he had travelled through miles of snow 
to get to Maggie-Now. He had sat up most of the night talking 
to her and had put in a hard day shovelling snow. 

He didn’t know how long he had been in the lunch-room. A 
stout woman was shaking him awake. 

“You can't sleep here, Mistci; Go home.” 

He made his way to the movie theatre where Maggie-Now was 
working. She gave a gasp of pity when he loomed up before her 
outside the gla^s enclosure. He looked so tired and bedraggled. 
She gave him a ticket and told him to wait inside for her; she’d 
be through in an hour and would fix a hot supper for him. 

He stumbled into the theatre and collapsed in a back-row seat. 
He slept soundly through the most controversial part of The Birth 
of a Nation. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-NINE 

In spite of all Pat's efforts to lick Claude with his ‘mind', plans for 
the marriage went forward. Pat had come to the conclusion that 
Claude was an ex-convic# clse why was he so reticent about his 
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past? He knew his daughter would not marry an ex-convict. But 
how to get Claude to admit it? 

Pat, knowing how most men babble when tiey are drunk, took 
him to a saloon to get him drunk. Claude spenlthe evening staring 
into his untouched shot-glass of rye. He wouldn’t drink; he 
wouldn’t talk. Pat drank too much, and he was the one who talked. 
He told Claude the complete story of his life, and when he had 
finished he told it all* over again with variations. Then he got sick 
and Claude had to take him to the men’s room and hold his fore- 
head while he retched. Claude took him home, gave him a Bromo- 
Seltzer and put him to tyed. 

In order to be with Maggie-Now in the afternoon, Claude got 
a job*hs night clerk in a down-town Brooklyn fiotel. tie wouldn’t 
say what hotel except that it wasn't the St. George. Maggie-Now 
asked no questions, but Pat had to know. Claude wouldn’t name 
the hotel, but Pat got this much out of him: that it was a small 
family hotel caterir\g for permanent guests, mostly elderly couples 
who had just enough money to keep out of the poor-house. 

From this explanation Pat concluded that the place was a 
brothel, else why should Claude go to so much trouble to throw 
him off the track by assuring him that the place was so respectable? 
Now, if Maggie-Now had proof that Claude was a procurer . . . 

tie decided to let Claude compromise himself. He took him 
aside and asked how about their having a fling together. He hinted 
that Claude would be a long tim$ married, and . . . 

“Maybe you can dig up two ‘skirts’ for us from ijiat hotel where 
you work and get us a couple of rooms there, and I’ll bring along 
a bottle of Four Star Hennessy and we’ll have ourselfs ,a high old 
time.” 

Claude looked at him with distaste and said: “Aren’t you a bit 
along in years for that sort of thing, old sir?” 

After the banns had been read for thf^first titoe, Pat came to 
another conclusion: that the marriage was inevitable; that there 
was no way to stop it now. He went on to his next project: the 
house. He knew Claudel wanted to live there. 

“How much will hi? pay?” he asked Maggie-Now. 

“How do you mean. Papa?” 

“I’ll rent him the downstairs for twenty-five a month and you 
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can have me big bedroom, and I'll take your bit of a one. Ol 
course, I’ll pay for *ne share of the food and the boy’s.” 

“Now, Papa, mu?t we go all through that again? Mama said I 
was to get the house when I married. You promised.” 

“It was one of them promises no man has to keep.” 

“Oh, shame, *Papa! Shame! Grandpapa gave it to Mama in the 
first place. It was never yours.” 

“Hal Me deed says: To Patrick Dennis Moore ate us.’ ” 

“And you know what ‘Et Ux.’ means?” 

“Sure. ‘All His’,” he ventured, figuring that she didn’t know 
what it nv'ant either. 

“It means ‘And Wife’. I know thn much Latin, anyhow. If 
you give the house* to me after I marry, even if'you don’t want 
Claude to have it, the deed would have to be in his name.” 

“Over me dead body!” 

“All right. Papa. I won’t fight with you over it. I’ll get the 
house, anyway— after you die.” 

“Knock wood when you say that,” he shouted. 

“I will not!” she shouted back. “I don’t want to live here, jny- 
how. What kind of a married life would 1 have and you always 
making trouble? We’ll get an apartment.” 

“Do so. ’Tis right married people live alone.” She got her hat. 
“Wit ere are you going?” 

“I’m going out to rent an apartment.” 

“Who’s going to cook me meals? Who’s going to look after 
the boy?” 

“I’ll find you a housekeeper, Papa. Maybe Father Flynn’s house- 
keeper knows somebody . . 

“How much will it cost?” 

“A very old lady will work for fifteen a month and room and 
board. Only you have to give her so much every week for groceries 
— not a dollar whenever you feel like it.” 

He did some mental arithmetic; then he started to negotiate. 
He’d give her the upstairs rent free for the rest of her life, provided 
she continued keeping house for him. I nc declined. The down- 
stairs, then; same conditions. She said, no. They reached no agree- 
ment. Maggie-Now went out toiook for an apartment. 

When the banns were rihd for the second time, Pat made a deal. 
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Because, and only because, he'd promised her mother, he told 
Maggie-Now, he would turn over the house ato her. There were 
provisions. The house was hers for her lifetinJe only; after that, it 
went to Denny; she was to continue keeping^house for him and 
Denny; he was to have the upstairs bed-sitting-room as his own to 
occupy or to rent out — he to receive said rent. 

“But why do you want to own a bed-sitting-room, Papa?" 

“Because I just get to end up with something out of this." 

She agreed. He had the deed madp over to her right away. She 
suggested he wait until she and (Claude married. 

“It would be a nice redding present,” she said. 

“I don’t want it to be ‘EtoUx.’,” lie said. 

Claude helped her move Pat’s furniture to tne upstairs room. 
They painted the walls and ceiling of Pat’s old room, which would 
now be theirs, and Maggie-Now made new, rose-sprigged, ruffled 
dimity curtains. She bought a new bed and dresser for the room 
that would be her® and Claude’s, and a taileta, gfeen bedspread. 
She decorated the bed with half a dozen tiny, heart-shaped lace 
pillows and two French dolls with their legs knotted. This was 
the fashion of the time. Claude raised his eyebrows when he saw 
the decorated bed. 

“I guess you think it’s tacky or something, but all my life I 
wanted heart-shaped lace pillowj. 1 like that stuff on my bed." 

i( Our bed,” he said. 

“That’s right, Claude, and 121 put die stuff aw^ay after we’re 
married.” 

“Oh, leave it, Margaret. Just so there’s room for a husband.” 

She was ecstatically happy during those waiting weeks, but 
sometimes the thought of Lottie diluted her happiness. She put 
off telling Lottie about her coming marriage as long as she could 
because she knew Lottie would rave. She did. 

“A fool! That’s what you are, a fool^ Manning this nobody 
when you could have had a man like Timmy; you could have 
married Sonny. Who is this Claude, anywuy? What do you know 
about him? He might Sc a jailbird; he might be already married 
to someone in Jersey? What do^you sec in him?” 

“I love him so.” 

“You love the grand way he talks to^you. And more shame to 
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you. Arc you not used to grand talkers, and you coming from the 
Irish, who is the grandest talkers of all?” 

“But you’ll comf to my wedding, anyhow, won’t you. Aunt 
Lottie?’* 

“No I” 

“Please 1 Since Mama died you’ve been my mother. I want my 
mother to come to my wedding to wish me luck.” 

“I use’ to think of you as my daughter. Now I’m glad you ain’t 
because I’ rather see a daughter of mine in her casket than married 
to a man like him.” Maggie-Nfi'w broke down and sobbed. Lottie 
wasn’t mo/ed an inch by her tears. “Go on and cry,” she said 
bitterly. “Get use’ to crying. You’ll shed many a tear after you're 
married to him.” 

Pat went to Mass with Maggie-Now and Claude the Sunday 
when the bannswere read for the last time. He half closed his eyes 
and the church seemed like the little church in Ireland. He heard 
the same names he had heard in that little church, his beloved’s 
name and his: Margaret Rose Moore. He half expected that a 
burly man some pews ahead would turn round and it would*be 
Timmy. 

He sat with his head bowed, wringing his hands in anguish 
between his knees. Oh , if only l was a hoy again , back in Ireland, 
he mourned. Yd marry me Maggie Rose and gladly. And 1 
wouldn’t care what Hcnny, the Hermit , sang about me. Yd work 
from morning to night cutting feat, and when they’d call me a 
bog-trotter , Yd ^ nly laugh . ’Twould be heaven to live in a one- 
room sod shanty and sleep on a bit of straw on the floor and eat 
the small, hard potatoes that I planted mesclf and, yes, take a 
licking every day of me life from Timmy and never coynplain. 
Anything . . . anything f If I was only young again! Anything, 
if only I was young again! 


CHAPTER FORTY 

Maggie-Now was married in the new green challis dress she’d 
made; new hat, new shoes, new white gloves and a winter coat 
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that had been new five years ago. She carried a bunch of baby 
bronze chrysanthemums. She came out of tie priest's house on 
Claude's arm and two lines of people had mile a path for them 
from the house to the kerb. They were mends, neighbours, 
acquaintances, curious people and children. The bride shared 
interest with a tall woman at the end of one of the lines. 

The woman wore a large black hat with a long black crepe veil 
that swirled around her head in the winter wind. She wore a long 
black coat of bearskin. It reached ^om her neck to her ankles. 
Maggie-Now thought briefly of Mfc s. Scliondle — the ship that had 
passed in the night. 

Bride and groom walked} down the path. She nodded to the 
strangers, shook hands with acquaintances anS put her hand, in a 
gesture of affection, on the arm of each friend and kissed all the 
children. Claude bowed from side to side like a visiting dignitary. 
When they reached the end of the lane, Maggie-Now put her arms 
around the woman in the bearskin coat, buried Iier face in the 
prickly fur and sighed happily as though she had come home from 
far away. 

‘‘My Aunt Lottie came to my wedding/’ she said. 

“Did you think for one minute that I wouldn’t come to your 
wedding?” said Lottie. “Why, that would be terrible!” 

“But you said . . 

“You know I just talk. I don’t do.” 

Lottie congratulated Claude and said sternly, but with a smile: 
“Take good care of her br you’ll hear from me.” 

“If I ever mistreat her in any way,” said Claude, “I hope you 
will take an aunt’s privilege and spank me.” 

Lottie frowned. She thought his 1 ittle speech was affected. He 
puts on too much, was the way she described it to herself. Claude 
may have felt her aversion, for he put his arms about her and 
pressed his check to Lottie’s. 

“I hope you will like me in time,” he murmured. “You’re such 
a grand, sweet lady.” 

Something stirred in Lottie. I don’t like him for a nickel, she 
thought. And I nevefwill. But l % can see now what she sees in him. 

She gave Maggie-Now a wrapped gift, said no, she couldn't 
come to the house for a cup of coffee, because she had stopped 
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going out socially yver since Timmy passed away. Maggie-Now 
watched her go dotvn the street. 

Bride and groom walked home arm in arm. Children playing 
in the street ran up to her, looked up at her, said, “Hello, Maggie,” 
walked a bit with them and dropped out. Other children took 
their place. Maggie-Now gave each one a flower. A woman with 
her arms hugging her sides against the cold came out on a stoop 
and called: “Luck, Maggie.” A woman in an upstairs flat tapped 
on the window and, when sjie got Maggie-Now’s attention, blew 
her a kiss. Maggie-Now blew bne back. 

At home, a little party had been arrarged. Guests stood in a 
line behind the parlour table, on whicsh were a bottle of port wine, 
glasses and a wedding cake. There were a miniature bride and 
groom on top. The groom looked like Charlie Chaplin. Pat stood 
at the head of the line. Next to him was a tiny, trim woman with 
a chenillc-dottcd veil stretched taut across her face, taut kid gloves 
and coat buttoned tautly about her waist. At her side stood a 
little grinning gnome of a man with two rows of perfect white 
teeth. Then there were Mr. Van Clees and a stout woman with 
three children clustered about her. Maggie-Now was ecstatic 
about the cake. 

“Who got it?” she asked. 

“He did,” said the taut lady, 'Indicating Pat. 

“She made him,” said the little gnome, indicating the taut lady. 

Pat made the introductions. “This here,” he said, “is me friend, 
Mrs. O’CrawleJ* the lady what 1 eat with, Sundays.” The lady 
bowed graciously and the newly-weds bowed back. “And this is 
Mick Made,” said Pat indifferently. 

The litde man grinned up at Maggie-Now and said: “He is my 
friend from night-school days.” 

“Where are your manners?” said Maggie-Now sharply. 

The beam lef{ his far-'*. By God , he thought, she's just like her 
old man! 

“Don’t you know,” continued Maggic-Now, “that you’re sup- 
posed to kiss the bride? Shame on you !’ 

The beam came back. Mick IV^ack put his arms about her waist. 
He stood on tiptoe but was only able to reach her neck. He put 
a smacking kiss on it. 
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Maggie-Now greeted Van Clees. He lifted her hand and kissed 
it. "J ust so y ou should be happy, is all,” he said! She thanked him. 
He said: "And look!” He smiled at the stout Ifdy with the three 
children. "Annie comes by your wedding.” 

"Annie?” asked Maggie-Now, puzzled. 

"Annie Vernacht. You know — Gus’s Annie?” 

Maggie-Now embraced her. "Ah, Annie,” she said. "It's been 
so long since the first ^nd only time I saw you to talk to. But you 
don’t know how many times I thoughj of you. How nice you were 
. . . Gus’s Annie.” 

"And you, I would not^know no more if somebody don*t tell me. 
So big you got ! And so prettjf you are now.” She addressed Claude. 
"You Have luck. Mister, getting such a wife like her.” 

"I know,” said Claude sincerely. 

Annie presented her children. Jamesie was now a tall, manly- 
looking boy, an inch taller than his mother. Tessie was a head 
shorter than Denny* She was a conventionally pretty child with 
curls the colour of coffee with a lot of cream in it, and large, blue 
eyes. Only she was frail and wispy -looking. Albie was a sturdy, 
fat-legged boy of five. 

There was the ceremony of cutting the cake, which everyone 
tried to make hilarious by all talking at once in a notched-up tone 
of voice. They drank to the bride (and groom in port wine. They 
drank to the future; they drank to each other. A boy rushed 
in from the corner candy store ^ith a phone message from the 
manager of the movie-hohsc: that, as a wedding giit, he would not 
dock Maggie-Now for the night off for her honeymoon. Maggie- 
Now gave the boy a piece of cake. 

"Give the boy a nickel, Papa,” she said. 

"Give the boy a nickel, Claude,” said Pat. Claude complied. 

There was the presenting of and the ritual of opening the wed- 
ding presents. Mrs. O’Crawley led off witj^*what sShe called: "Just 
a litde something. Not much.” It was a fine linen handkerchief 
with tatted edges. The bride proclaimed it "Lovely!” Mick Mack 
gave her a small pottery *bowl filled with hardened cement into 
which were stuck six pihk paper njses. Maggie-Now claimed it was 
exaedy what she had always wanted. Annie’s present was a brown 
linen cushion-top which she said she hacf ‘stitched’ herself. It was 



an American flag blowing in the breeze worked in silk floss. Deeper 
shadings of red ik the stripes made it look as though it were 
actually blowing. Ivlaggie-Now said it was too good to sit on; that 
she’d frame it ami hang it in her room. Annie blushed with 
pleasure. 

Father Flynn dropped in and accepted a glass of wine. He 
declined the cake but asked for a piece to take to his housekeeper. 
She was in one of her dish-banging moods, « he said, and the cake 
might get her out of ii. He firin’ t stay long. He blessed the bridal 
couple before he left. 

Mrs. Q’Crawley, who was 'up' on wcdcjjng procedure, suggested 
that it was time that the bride change into her going-awaj outfit. 
Maggie-Now looked surprised. She had no going-away outtit. Her 
wedding outfit was the whole thing. But she said, yes, it was time 
to get ready. 

She opened Lottie’s present in the privacy of her room. She 
smiled tenderly at the china ptig-dog and the nursing puppies. 
She didn’t like it for what it was, but she loved it for what it meant. 
Her father came into the room. 

“What’s that you got?” he asked. 

“From Aunt Lottie.” Impulsively, she thrust it into his hands. 
“Here, Papa. Hold it 1” 

“What for?” He scowled at'die thing. 

“Because I remember Timmy standing by the mantelpiece and 
holding it. And Aunt Lottie.^ Claude held it, too.” And, she 
thought, so diC Sonny. “Everyone I lovfc has held it. I want you 
to hold it too.” 

He held it for the count of three and then put it on the dresser, 
“Trash!” he announced. “Giving away second-hand junk for a 
wedding present.” 

“Now, Papal” 

“I got a prevent fo&.vou,” he said. ,b L didn’t want to show off 
in front of the company and make them ashamed of the cheap 
presents what they gave you, so I give it to you in private.” He 
gave her a twenty-dollar gold piece. 

“Oh. Papa! Papa!” She put hpr arms arbund him and squeezed 
him. He suffered the embrace. 

“Don’t lose it,” he said, “because them gold pieces is hard to 
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g^L And don’t let him spend it either.” After which gracious 
presentation speech, he left to rejoin the comjfcny. 

Maggie-Now checked the contents of the litle red leather suit- 
case Claude had given her as a wedding present. It held# a new 
white night-gown, a new white woollen robe, new white bedroom 
slippers, a change of lingerie and her toilet articles. She tucked 
the gold piece in the toe of her slipper and at the last second 
decided to take the pyg-dog with her. She thought Claude might 
be pleased with Lottie’s gift. She snapped the case shut, put on 
her hat and coat and went out to sSty good-bye to her friends. 

She looked around foYpenny. Only then did she recall that she 
hadn’t seen him since the ceremony. She went to his room. He 
was sitting on the middle of his cot. 

“Denny, why didn’t you come out for a piece of cake?” 

“I don’t like cake.” 

“Why, you love cake.” 

“Today I don’t. Where you going?” 

“Away with Claude for a little while.” 

“I want to go with you.” 

She knelt down and put her arms around him. “I’ll be back 
tomorrow.” 

“No, you won’t. You just say that so I won’t cry.” 

“I promise. And I’ll bring you nice present.” 

“But I’d sooner go with you.” 

“Not this time, Denny, dear* Now come out and see the 
company.” 

“I don’t want to.” 

“Why?” 

“Because I don’t like to.” 

She got to her feet and spoke a hit sharply. “It makes no 
difference whether you like 10 or not. There are certain things 
that you have to do. You can’t always runaway alid hide. Come 
on, now.” He went into the living-room with her. 

She kissed everyone good-bye, her father last of all. “Say some- 
thing nice to Claude, Paj^i,” she whispered. 

“Not while he’s abote ground.” Pat didn’t bother to whisper, 
either. 

“Please?” she begged. 
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Grudgingly, Pa$ extended his hand to Claude. He tried for 
words. He wantea to say something to Claude that would please 
Maggie-Now andiyet not be something nice. Eventually he came 
up with the wordffJspoken to him more than twenty-five years ago 
by Mary's father. 

“Be good to this good girl,” he said. 

“I promise,” said Claude, “not to beat her more than once a 
day.” 

The bastid , thought Pat. Why couldn't I a-thought of that 
remark twenty ‘five years ago*h 

They tcramblcd down the stoop in approved newly-wed fashion, 
ducking their heads correcdy to a\*pid being spattered with the 
conventional rice! which Mrs. O’Crawley had thought fo bring 
with her. Hand in hand, they ran to the corner to get a trolley 
and, arriving there out of breath, had to wait fifteen minutes for 
a tram to come along. 

Claude had two surprises for his bride: the, wedding supper and 
the hotel where they'd spend their one-night honeymoon. He 
took her to Gage and Tollncr for the supper and Maggie-Now 
couldn't get over how beautiful it was; the wonderful food and 
the exquisite service. When the head waiter presented them with 
a half-botde of champagne, compliments of the management, she 
was so delighted that she stuttered when she tried to speak. She 
took a sip of champagne. 

“I love it!” she said. “It's so good.” 

“That’s strange,” he said. “Champagne is an acquired taste. 
Like olives.” 

“I love, olives, too.” Then she cried out in exaggerated happi- 
ness: “I love everything in the whole world!” 

When the waiter appeared before them with the tray of French 
pastries, she was lost. “What will I do? What will I do?” she 
moaned. “Thay are aJJ.so beautiful. No matter which one I take, 
I’ll be sorry that I didn’t take some other one.” 

“I'll choose for you,” he said. He had not one, but two pastries 
put on her plate. 

She was about to eat a pastry the way si fc ate her breakfast bun: 
with her fingers. But she saw tlaude pick up a short fork to eat 
his with and she followdi suit. 
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“Do you mean to say,” she asked, “that th%re are people in the 
world who eat like this every day?” 

“You ain't seen nothing yet,” he said in An inept A1 Jolson 
imitation. “Wait until I take you over to the^Chambord in Man- 
hattan. Wait until I take you to Antoine’s down in New Orleans 
for a New Year’s Eve supper.” 

“It couldn’t possibly be better,” she said flatly, “than this place 
right here in Brooklyn.” 

He had reserved a room for them^it the St. George Hotel. She 
had never been in an hotel before.* She was so awed that she spoke 
in whispers. 

“Do you mean to say,” slfe whispered, “that you take wages for 
working in this beautiful place?” 

He laughed. “Good Lord, 1 don’t work here. I work in a mean, 
grubby . . He broke off to show her the register. “Look!” In 
a careful, beautiful hand he wrote: Mr. and Mrs. Claude Bassett , 
Manhattan Avenue , Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Tears of happiness came to her eyes. “It looks so real,” she said. 
“Like for ever,” she whispered. 

“It is, my Margaret. It is,” he said. 

She babbled happily about the beauty and luxury of their room. 
She was awed by the huge, gleaming bathroom. She would have 
spent hours joyously examining tach piece of furniture and each 
bathroom fixture, but he cut her short. 

“It’s been a long day,” he sau^, “and ^ ou must be tired. I know 
I am. So . . .” 

Faint pink coloured her cheeks. “All right,” she agreed. She 
took her litde suitcase and went into the bathroom. 

She took a bath, using her geranium-scented soap, and dusted 
herself with Mennen’s talcum powder. She got into her new white 
night-gown and robe and slippers. She took her hairbrush and 
went back into the other room. He wa^ sprawled out in an arm- 
chair, but he got up when she entered the room. She stood in front 
of the dresser mirror and brushed her hair. 

“You look like a brid£” he said with a smile. 

“I am a bride,” sllfe said seriously. He took his hat from the 
cupboard shelf. “Going out?” she asked, surprised. 

“Margaret,” he said, “you want children, don’t you?” 
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“Oh yes/' she said eagerly. “Lots of children. Why?” 

He turned his hai twice around in his hands before he answered. 
“Wouldn’t you likerto wait a year or so? Give us a chance to know 
each other better; *£et used to each other . . . have some fun? 
You’re still so young.” 

She turned to face him, her brush stilled and suspended over her 
head. “But, Claude ! I want a child right away.” 

He put his hat back on the shelf. 

He bathed and got into hi ( s new blue pyjamas. He buttoned up 
the frogs and examined himself in the door mirror. He didn’t like 
the way h^ looked. He put the pyjama coi^V inside the trousers and 
pulled the string tighter. He thought *hat looked worse. He pulled 
the coat out again.' He took a pair of military brushes from a 
leather case: Maggie-Now’s wedding gift to him. He wetted his hair 
and started to brush it. He brushed and brushed and brushed. 
Finally, he had to admit to himself that he was stalling for time. 

I must be very careful , he thought. She’s never been with a man. 
I must be careful not to frighten her. Not to disgust her. She will 
remember this night all of her life. I must not let it be a bad night 
to remember. He made plans. l’ll walk around the room and fix 
the blinds and look out of the window and say easy things like ‘ All 
the stars are out tonight / Vll hang up my clothes and maybe sit 
on the bed and get her to talking about, say, the church socials, 
and when she’s relaxed and drowsy . . . 

When he felt he could put it of! no longer, he entered the bed- 
room with trepidation. She was sitting i/p in bed in her modest 
white night-gown and a braid over each shoulder. 

When she saw him, she smiled, stretched out both arms to him 
and said: “Come to me.” 


CHAPTER FORTY-ONE 

“It ain’t a home no more,” complained F*at. “It’s the Long Island 
Railroad Depot where people come and go Ml hours. It’s a short- 
order lunch-room where they throw food at you, and,” he con- 
cluded vaguely, “that’s wAere all me money goes.” 
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It wasn't as bad as he said, even though a41 didn't sit down to 
meals at the same time and all didn’t sleefl at the same time. 
Claude came home from work as Pat and De:fny were leaving the 
house in the morning. Claude and Maggie?Now had breakfast 
together, then she pulled down the bedroom blinds and they went 
to bed together. She got up in time to fix Denny's noon lunch and 
didn’t go back to bed. She put in the afternoon attending to her 
household duties. 

Claude got up at six and had sapper with Maggie-Now and 
Denny. Pat got home for his slipper just as they had finished 
theirs. (This gave hivy the idea that he was served ^eft-overs.) 
Maggie-Now left for worU at seven and Claude didn't have to 
leave until nine. He spent the two hours talking with Pat; 
that is, listening to Pat talk, ana helping Denny with his home- 
work. 

Week-ends were different on account of Pat or Denny being 
home, and Maggie-Now couldn't go to bed witli her husband. 
Pat complained bitterly that all ought to eat one meal together 
at least once a week. Since the Sunday-noon dinner was the only 
time in the week when this could happen, contrary Pat chose to 
cat that meal at Mrs. O’Crawley’s house. 

There was no religious friction. Claude stayed up on Sundays to 
go to eight o’clock Mass with IVfcaggie-Now. He got up an hour 
earlier on Saturday evenings to escort Maggie-Now to church for 
her weekly confession. He waited outside for her or else sat quiedy 
in a back pew. When Maggic-Now apologised fof having fish each 
Friday instead of meat, he said he liked fish and that diey ought 
to have it twice a week. Denny was to make his first communion 
that spring and Claude helped him memorise ^is Catechism. 
Lottie's old mother died in February and Claude gave up an after- 
noon of sleep to go to the funeral with his wife. He told her how 
much he had been moved by the great^nd sonAre beaury of the 
Requiem Mass. 

“I’m waiting the day^' confided Pat to Mick Mack over a beer, 
“when he'll show up*n his real f colours. He’s too good to be true, 
the bastid.” 

“Yeah, like me own son-in-laws,” agreed the little man. “Bastids 
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and sons-a-bitches, sll of them 1” (He didn't really believe that. He 
just wanted to be injtsympathy with Pat.) 

“That I can beliepe,” said Pat coldly, “seeing the father-in-law 
what th*y got.” 

It was inevitable that changes came about. For one thing, 
Claude stopped going to Mass. ‘Til wait until I'm accepted in the 
Church as a convert,” he told Maggie-Now. ‘ It's not right to go 
merely as an outsider, a spectator.” 

He asked her jokingly why slle went to confession every week; 
how in the world could she accumulate se many sins in a week? 
She said she went weekly because she % as used to it, she guessed. 
He smiled and said that was hardly an intelligent reason, was it? 
After that, she didn't wake him up to escort her to the church. 
She went to confession alone. 

He no longer sat with Pat and Denny when she left for her 
work. He went with her and either stood in th-5 booth and talked 
to her or else went directly to the hotel where he worked. “I can 
sit in the lobby and read,” he explained, “until it's time to go on 
duty.” 

She surmised that Claude no longer spent the evenings with Pat 
because her father asked too many questions. She recalled a shred 
of conversation between them shfe'd overheard. 

“How'd you come to get such a name like Claude?” asked Pat. 

When Claude answered, Magg^e-Now noted he spoke in that 
academic way which meant he was coldly' angry. He said: “Shall 
we say I had a romantic mother?” ( Too romantic , he thought 
bitterly.) “And she got the name out of a Victorian novel?” 

“I bet you kiiow how you got your last name, though,” per- 
sisted Pat. “I guess your father’s name was Bassett.” 

“Your enunciation, old sir,” said Claude icily, “is a little less than 
perfect. For yoi/r information there is no ‘t’ or ‘d' sound in the 
middle of the name Bassett.” 

“Yeah? And for your information,” countered Pat, “there ain't 
all the time a ‘old' in front of that word ^ir* neither. Especially 
when a man is still in his forties.”, 

It was a morning in laVe March. They were in bed together 
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with the blinds pulled down to shut out thl daylight. He was 
holding her and caressing her and talking allout nothing in the 
broken-sentence, murmuring way of one whcfis content. Gently, 
she put his hand away from her. 

“Why?” he asked. 

“I can't,” she said. “It's My Time.” 

“What time?” 

“To« know.” 

Sure, he knew. But he liked to te^tse her. He knew she had a 
queer distaste for the medical wArds of the woman cycle, such 
as 'menstruate', ‘pregnancy’ and ‘menopause'. She substituted 
euphemisms for these terrrA: ‘My Time', ‘With Child', and ‘The 
Change'. He liked to try to get her to say the medical words by 
pretending he didn't understand her words. 

“I'm so disappointed,” she said. 

“You’re disappointed ! What about me?” he asked in pretended 
anger. 

Suddenly she was weeping. Why cant 1 ever remember, he 
thought, that she takes everything so literally? 

“I didn’t mean it, darling. I'm nor mad. Of course, I know you 
can't. It's all right. It’s only for a few days. I can wait.” Then, 
hoping to change her tears to laughter, he said sternly : “Only, the 
next time, see that it happens or» a week-end, when I can't have 
you anyhow.” 

“It's not that,” she* sobbed. 

He put his arms about her and said: “Then t<?ll me what it is, 
love.” 

“It's . . . it's . . .” she sobbed, “that I'm not going to have a 
baby. This is the second time since we married th^Tl'm not going 
to have a baby.” He gave a vspurt of laughter. “Don't laugh,” she 
said piteously. 

“But you're so funny, my little Chiny. Most %vomen cry their 
eyes out when they miss a period. You cry when you don’t .” 

“Because I want a baby. Because I need a baby so bad.” She 
continued to weep as though she never would stop. 

He petted her as kfe would a^hild. “There, Margaret! There, 
Maggie-Now, dear; my own dear, good girl. Don't cry. A baby 
takes time. I mean, when a girl has been a good girl before her 
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marriage, she doesn’t get pregnant right away. Now: when you’re 
all over this period, ^ve’ll try again. And this time, I'll put my mind 
on it*” 

This made her giggle through her sobs and soon she had stopped 
crying. After a while he said: “Since you can't sleep with me, 
would you brush-talk me to sleep, dear one?" 

Often when he couldn’t sleep, he liked her to brush her hair 
and talk to him about her childhood. So now she took her hair 
down, got her brush and saf. on the bed facing him. She started 
brushing her hair. 

“All right. Now! What do you want ,me to talk about?" she 
asked in her practical way. He howlckl with laughter. “What did 
I say that struck you so funny?" she asked indignantly. 

“Nothing. Only you’re such a practical darling; such a dear 
little thing with your no sense of humour; your dear no sense of 
humour.” 

“Anyhow, what do you want to talk about?" 

“Tell me about the nun and the hair and the bird’s nest." 

“Well . . .” She started to brush her hair with slow, rhythfhic 
strokes. “When I was a little girl, Sister Veronica said: 'When you 
cut your hair, put the cuttings in the yaid so the birds can use 
them in building their nests.’ So I had bangs and Mama used to 
cut them every time she wasliccbmy hair. So 1 told Mama to wash 
my hair first before she cut my bangs. You see, I wanted the birds 
to have clean hair for their nests.. ..." 

Watching th£ ; up-and-down motion of the brush, listening to 
the rise and fall of her voice, acted like a hypnotic. Soon his eyes 
were closed and he slept peacefully. She looked down on his face 
with love. With her forefinger poised an inch above his face, she 
traced the outlines. In this way, she conjured up the way he must 
have looked as a little boy. 

He is so cold tt the outride world, she thought. And so different 
when he’s alone with me. Oh, if only everyone knew him the way 
I know him . . . 

The next day he was gone. 
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CHAPTER FORTY-T^VO 

The next morning was one of those rar£ ones th^t come 
sometimes in early March when you had made up your mind 
that the long winter would never end. Sunshine* burnished the 
hummocks of frozen slush in the gutters and there was a warm 
breeze. 

Claude was late getting home frong work that morning. Denny 
was leaving for school and still Claude hadn’t come home. Maggie- 
Now went out on thd* f stoop with Denny to see if Claude was 
coming. She sniffed the air.^It smelled like freshly-watered flowers. 
A breeze lifted a tendril of her hair and let ft drop back against 
her check. She shivered in sensual delight. It felt like a lover’s 
touch. 

“Yes,” she murmured. 

“What?” asked Denny. 

“It’s a south wind.” 

“How do you know?” 

“Because it’s coming from South Brooklyn.” 

“Kin I stay home from school, then?” 

“I should say not! Get going.” She gave him an affectionate 
whack on the backside to propel him on his way. 

She put Claude’s slowly-frying bacon on the back of the stove. 
She put his rolls in* the warmipg-oven and threw the warming 
coffee away; she’d rnakfc fresh when he came in. '•She told herself 
that, because it was such an unexpectedly wonderful day, he was 
walking part of the way before he took the trolley. Slid knew how 
excited he was about all weathers. 

When he comes home , she thought, we'll lie in bed and talk 
about what a wonderful day it is before we . . . 

The day wore on slowly and she begajj to beliefe that be wasn’t 
coming home. She wished and wished that she knew what hotel 
he worked at. Why didn’t she make him put the address in a 
sealed envelope and letter assure him that she wouldn’t open it 
ever except in a terrilfte emergency? 

From time to time, as she went about her routine household 
duties, a whinnying sound came from h?r — like an animal in pain. 





And while she wasftwashing Denny’s lunch dishes, her throat got 
dry suddenly and tightened up and an ugly sound came from her: 
like an ‘ugh’ wheii one is kicked suddenly in the stomach. She 
leaned jway over dnd put her forehead down on the sink and 
sobbed loudly and hoarsely until she was exhausted. She went 
about her housework with violent tremblings in her stomach. If 
I was going to have a baby now, she thought, I’d lose it. And she 
started to cry again, knowing she was not going to have a baby 
and Claude would never cpme back, and there never could be 
another man. . . . 

What did I say to him ? What did I dap Was it Papa ? Denny? 
Was it the house? That we could nev&\ be in bed together all night 
like other husbands and wives, and all we had was a few hours in 
the morning? Come back, come back , darling , she prayed, and 
we’ll have our own home . . . even if it’s only one room some- 
where. . . . 

Then she got the idea that he had died whe^e he worked or was 
deathly sick and they didn’t know where he lived because he never 
told people things like that. She washed her face with shaking 
hands and got her hat on. She was half-way to the trolley-stop 
when she remembered that she didn’t know where he worked and 
could not go to get him if he was sick. 

Denny came home from school. “I got nought in arithmetic to- 
day,” he announced, “and I got double homework.” 

“Doit!” 

“I want to go'out and play first.” 

“Do your homework!” she screamed. 

“It’s too. hard. You got to help me.” 

“Let me alr/iiel” she screamed. 

This frightened the boy. “I’m going to get Claude,” he said. He 
went to the bedroom. 

“Claude’s not<nere,” sl\e said. 

“Where’d he go?” She didn’t answer. She w r cnt into her room. 
Denny went out to the street. 

The three of them sat down to a haphazard supper that night. 
“Hey, Papa,” said Denny importantly, “Clahde went away.” 

Pat put his fork down. “So,” he said. “So. Three months was 
all he could stand, hey? *\Vell, if he thinks I’m going to support 
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his wife . . Maggie-Now pushed her pla^e away and ran into 
her bedroom and closed the door. “What die? I say?” asked Pat of 
Denny. He sounded genuinely bewildered. , 

Maggie-Now lay on her bed in the darkntSs. She did^not know 
how long she had been there. The house was quiet. She heard 
someone knock on the door. She jumped up, thinking it was news 
of Claude, but it was only a boy with a message from the movie- 
theatre manager, k was seven-thirty, and the manager wanted to 
know why she was late. 

“Tell him I’m sick,” she said. ^Tell him I’m sick. I can’t come 
to work tonight.” 

She went into the kitcheti to clear the table and wash the dishes. 
She Jaw Denny’s books still strapped up ancf knew he had not yet 
done his homework. She looked in his bedroom. He wasn’t there. 
She surmised he had gone out with his father. 

Her father came in at eight-thirty. “Where’s Denny?” she 
asked. 

“Why? Ain’t he home?” 

“1 thought he was with you.” 

“Well, he ain’t.” 

Without bothering to put on her coat, she ran out into the night, 
which had turned cold after the warm day, looking for her brother. 
She founcl him at last, three tjocks away. There was a corner 
candy store with a news-stand outside. Denny, with two bigger 
boys, stood just round the corner. A ', she waited to cross the 
street, she saw a man pick up a paper, throw do\*n some coins and 
go on his way. One of the bigger boys, quick as a flash, darted out, 
snatched the coins and w r ent back to the others. Ast she crossed 
the street, she saw another man take a paper an^put down the 
money. She reached the stand in time to see Denny duck round 
and grab the pennies. 

When he saw her, he was petrified with fright. She grasped 
his wrist tightly, held his clenched hand over the news-stand and 
hammered at his hand until he opened it and the pennies dropped 
back on the papers, "file other kids ran away. She dragged him 
home. He cried all Ihe w,ay. 

When she remembered the episode afterwards, she was always 
glad that the candy-store man had betn too busy with customers 
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to notice what had en going on outside his store. He was a mean 
man and would not Jiave hesitated at all to call the police. 


Pat offered cruel reasons as to why Claude had left her. All the 
reasons were to Claude's discredit. From time to time, Denny 
asked when Claude was coming home. There was talk in the 
neighbourhood. One woman spoke to her bluntly. 

“I don’t see your husband around no more.” 

“No,” said Maggie-Now. 

Others, more considerate, said nothing to her, but discussed it 
with othert. “He was never no good in t^e first place,” was the 
verdict, “and she’s well rid of the dirt};, black Pratt-ess-stant.” 

One woman said to a neighbour: “Now, I’m just as broad-nimded 
as the next one. But there’s always two sides to every story, and 
I’d sure like to hear his side. The way I look at it, a man just don't 
get up and leave his wife for nothing.” 

Maggie-Now endured the gossip, real or imagined, and it neither 
added to, took from, nor diverted her from her grief. 

On her monthly visit to Lottie she had to tell her that Claude had 
gone. Lottie waited a long time before she spoke. “You know what 
I think about him,” she said. “But that’s got nothing to do with 
the way you feel. I won’t run him down. You get enough of that 
from your father. But tell me«this: before you married him, 
had you known for sure that he would leave you, would you have 
married him anyhow?” 

“Yes,” whispered Maggie-Now. 

“Well, so, in a wav, you bought it and now you have to pay for 
it. Still and all, that don’t make it easier. I felt the same way, 
almost, when ^immy left me that time to go back to Ireland. I 
thought maybe he wouldn’t come back, and then I thought, any- 
ways, I was lucky that I had him for the time I did have him, even 

if he never camefback.” , 

% 

But I had a child, she thought. And where is her child? Her 
children ? She can y t marry again while he lives. Not in our re- 
ligion. I don y t wish him any hard luck . dod forgive me, but . . . 

Van Glees, the benevolent busybody, wen\ to Annie Vcrnacht 
and said: “Go by the poor girl’s house and talk to her.” 

“But what do I say, Jan?” 
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“Tell her she is a good girl and he comes l|ack again.” 

Annie visited Maggie-Now on a Sunday afternoon while Pat 
was at Mrs. O’Crawley’s. Maggie-Now was glad to see her. She 
made coffee and sent Denny out to get somft coffee caly. Annie 
had brought her Tessie and her Albie along, and she suggested 
they go to the baker’s with Denny. Alone with ‘Maggie-Now in 
the kitchen, she said: 

“Jar tells me your man is gone?” 

“Yes” 

“You arc a good girl and he cDmes back again. You wait and 
see.” She had told the^irl what Jan had told her to saj. Now she 
was on her own. It took hfcr a little time to think up something. 
Finaliy she said: 

“Sometimes when a man is a little boy — other people too, when 
they is little — he falls down, maybe on the head.^ And he gets big 
and he goes off and remembers no more where he lives; not his 
name even. Then, he remembers only he’s far away and it takes 
long to come home.” Maggie-Now smiled. “Is true!” said Annie. 
“Every day you read in the paper — it says so. Even doctors. They 
go off like that. But they come back again and they don’t know 
where they was.” 

The kids came back and the kids had cake and milk, and Annie 
and Maggic-Now had coffee with their cake. Maggie-Now asked 
about Annie’s work. She worked part-time from ten to two. And 
the children? Well, James ic w^js big, and after school he worked, 
and Tessie was in school and took her lunch. Albie? Yes. Free 
day-nursery for working mothers. Only Annie worried about 
Holy Week, when Tessie would have no school. Maggie-Now 
got a little excited and asked, could she have TessffJfthen? Annie 
said it would be a great lump off her mind — the word load’ eluded 
her at the moment. 

And so a good, decent friendship was set up between them. 

Spring came. Denny made his First Holy Communion. Father 
Flynn catechised him. 

“Who made the wfirld?*” 

“God made the world.” 

“Who is God?” 
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Denny was letter-perfect, not missing a single answer. Father 
Flynn was surprised and pleased. Maggie-Now had told him that 
Denny did badly in school. 

“You <Jid fine, Ddinis. Didn't miss a single question.” 

“Claude learned me . . .” 

‘Taught you ■. . .” 

“Yeah. Every day Claude made me say the answers.” 

Father Flynn was pleased about that and felt a degree of warmth 
towards Claude. 

Maggie-Now went to the First Holy Communion Mass and was 
proud of her brother. She thought of ho^» moved Claude would 
have been at the beautiful ritual and how they would have talked 
about it afterwards. 

When Holy Week came and there was no school, she and Denny 
went to eight o'clock Mass and then went over and got Tessie. 
Maggie-Now took Albie, too. Annie came and got her children 
at three. Maggie-Now fell in love with Tessie. “She’s like a Christ- 
mas doll in a toy-store window,” she told Annie. 

Maggie-Now always had a cup of coffee and a piece of cake or 
a cup of soup for Annie. “So many years I wait on people and give 
out coffee, and now someone gives out coffee to me.” She repeated 
Van Clees's theory. “You arc a good girl and your man comes back 
to you soon.” 

“Ah, Annie! Gus's Annie,” said Maggie-Now affectionately. 

It started to be summer, and Denny came home trembling the 
last day of schobl to tell his sister he’d riot got his move-up: a 
terrible disgrace in the neighbourhood. 

“Don’t teJl Papa,” he begged. 

“He must fettow, and you must tell him yourself.” 

“He'll whip me.” 

“Yes, he will. What's a spanking? It will take your mind off 
not being movedt And remember: you’ll have a little boy some 
day, and you'll spank him too, if he doesn't get his move.” 

“Will you hold my hand when I tell him?” 

“Yes.” 

Hand in hand, they confronted/heir«fathftr. “Papa, Denny has 
something to tell you.” 

“What?” 
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“Tell him, Denny.” 

‘Tve not got my move.” Denny crowded closer to his sister. 

To their surprise, the unpredictable man sided with his son. 
First he said they gave Denny too much homework for thp second 
grade. Next he put the blame on Claude. 

“I don’t wonder,” he said, “I knew it would happen the way 
that bastid filled the boy’s head up with all that stuff about South 
America and them grouchies on the pampies or peepees or what- 
ever the hell they was, instead-a helping the boy with his A, B, 
Abs.’ 

Pat, in his element because he had a chance to abu?e Claude, 
ranted and raved and was indignant at Claude to such an extent 
that L&nny began to feel that he had accomplished something 
admirable in not being promoted to the next grade. But Maggie- 
Now made Denny go to summer school all the saqae. 

Missing Claude was still a dull ache to her. Sometimes she had 
a tiny flash of resentment towards him. Usually, it was when her 
Time came. If only he had left me With Child, she thought, it 
wouldn’t be so hard for me to keep going. And, she thought 
further, it’s a terrible thing when a woman never slept with a 
man before and then she gets used to sleeping with one man and 
then he goes away . That’s the hardest thing of all. 

And summer became autumn and autumn started to change 
into winter, and suddenly the w^r was over. 

It was the Armistice, 'and people poured out of their shops and 
houses and walked up and down the street with a Jigging, up-and- 
down walk and hollered across the street to each other that the 
war was over. And kids ganged up and looted tft£"stores. Most 
shopkeepers locked up for the day, but the candy-store man, who 
had two sons in the service and was deliriously happy that the war 
was over and that his boys would comejiome salfc and sound, got 
a barrel and emptied the contents of his store into if and lugged it 
out on to the pavement and threw handfuls of candy into the 
air and laughed as the little children tumbled over each other 
scrambling for it. Tlfen s®me tyg boys came along, kicked over 
the barrel, chased the man back into his store, chased the little 
kids away and gathered up the candy. 
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Not all the peopi£ of the neighbourhood were out in the streets, 
though. Lots of the older ones went to church to give thanks. 
And in some houses, where there was a gold star in the window, 
the people stayed l?ome and pulled the blinds down as though it 
were night. 

That was th£ false Armistice. 

When the real one came through on November n, an 
impromptu block party was organised that night. A band got 
itself together: a fellow with r cornet, a girl with a violin, a middle- 
aged German, taken on sufferance because he played the con- 
certina, afid a high-school kid with a dyUm. Two benign cops, 
one at each end of the block, closed^ the block to traffic so that 
there could be dancing in the street. 

There were a few men in uniform. They were from near-by 
camps. Some were home on furlough, others on short leave, and 
a few were just A.W.O.L. They danced with their own girls or 
with pick-ups. There were some sailors, those who did paper work 
down at the Brooklyn Navy Yard, and they had their own girj^. 
You could always tell a sailor’s girl. She wore trousers, a lace 
blouse, very high-heeled shoes, rhinestone ear-rings, and had a 
shingle haircut. All the same, there were more girls than men 
and the surplus girls danced with each other. 

Maggie-Now stood on the pavement with Denny to watch. 
From time to time someone started a song in competition with the 
band. 


Though the army is in clover, 

sang out a vOTfce, and everybody else sang the next line: 

’Twas the navy brought them over. 

And everybody agreed songfully in the refrain that the navy 
would bring them back. 

Maggie-Now saw Sonny's sister dance by with Cholly. "Look!” 
called out Gina. She pointed to the chevron on Cholly’s sleeve. 
"Private first class!” she called out proudly. 

Cholly whirled Gina around so that he could talk to Maggie- 
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Now over Gina’s shoulder. *1 fought and I fought,” he hollered, 
“but I had to go, anyhow.” 

“Yeah,” said a soldier, evidently a buddy of Cholly’s. “Yeah! 
He fought a good clean war up there at Yapftank.” 

Someone started to sing ‘You’re in the army now/ There were 
cries of “Shut up!” and “Drop dead!” and “You* should live so 
long!” 

The next time Gma danced around, Maggie-Now called out: 
“How’s Sonny?” 

“As if you cared,” said Gina bifcerly. 

Maggie-Now waited ^ntil Gina danced around again? “I ask as 
a friend,” she shouted abovJ the noise. 

Gina' made Cholly pause and they stood, swaying to the rhythm 
of ‘There Are Smiles’, while she answered Maggie-Now. “Strange 
as it may seem to you, Mrs. Bassett , he's just fine*.” 

“Meow!” said Cholly, and they danced away. 

“It’s late, Denny>” said Maggie-Now. “Let’s go home.” 

Then it was Thanksgiving again, and, soon after that, Maggie- 
Now lost her job. The manager of the movie-house told her that 
the veterans were coming home and needed jobs, and it was only 
right that he give her job to a guy who was willing and ready to 
die to make The World Safe for Democracy. Maggie-Now agreed 
that she felt the same way. 

“Yeah,” said the manager, “thpy fought for the privilege of eat- 
ing apple-pie and watching the Dodgers play bail. And the least 
we can do . . .” 

“That’s right,” agreed Maggie-Now. 

She wasn’t worried. She had fifteen hundred dollaft in the bank 
saved from her salary and the rent from the rooms upstairs. If 
Claude came back . . . if, and if he didn’t get work right away, 
there was enough money to go on for a while wkhout her father 
getting nasty about finances. 

It was December. There wasn’t much snow. One day it did 
snow real hard, but it Changed to rain. Then it snowed again a 
little, and for three eftys k snored on and off. Maggie-Now did 
not believe that Claude would come back. What did she have to 
go on? True, he had come back last winter, but then he had been 
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free to go away in Lhe first place. He had come back because Ke 
wanted to marry her then. But now . . . 

Still, she waited for him, pretending. . . . Each night at ten she 
dressed warmly anti went out into the streets, walking for blocks 
in the direction he had come from the year before. Then she'd go 
home, prepare for bed, put on her white robe, go out and sit at 
the window, brushing her hair, and wait. No. she didn't expect 
him to come back, but the waiting for him* the pretending that 
he might come back, helped/! bit. 

One night she was out walking. The snow had been around 
for days how, and she told herself there w^s no rule that he would 
come back with the snow. She hea'i d her name spoken in his 
voice, but there was no one in the street. I'm getting qdeer, she 
thought, hearing voices when there is no one here. 

“And where did you get that funny hat?” 

She turned round. He had come up behind her from the 
opposite direction. She looked at him, then put her hands over 
her face and wept. He took her in his arms and comforted her y i 
the old way. 

“I know, I know. There, now. There, Margaret, there, Maggic- 
Now.” 

“If you had only sent a line, a note, just a card with your name 
on it . . . something that I could have hoped on,” she' wept. 

“I know, I know. Some day when we are old and have run out 
of things to talk about, I’ll tell you all about it. Why, I must . . .” 

“If you go away again, plea.se, please , oh, Claude, tell me first. I 
won't keep you, I won’t hold you, I won’t . . .” 

“If I go again, will you come with me, Margaret?” 

“Yes I Yejpf Anywhere . . . any place just so we are together.” 

He had brought back two small steaks, which were wrapped up 
and pushed in his coat pocket. She made coffee and prepared to 
fry the steaks. tTe emptied liis pockets and placed nearly thirty 
dollars on the table. 

“I earned it,” he said, “and I want you to buy a dressing-table 
so that, at night, I can lie in bed and watch you brush your hair 
and see you from the back and sje yoyr fate in the mirror at the 
same time.” 

She put the coffee-pot 6own. He was sitting, she standing. She 
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^ook his head in her hands and held it agairjM her breast, but all 
she said was: “Oh, Claude !” 

He asked about Denny and about her father, and said: “I hope 
he doesn't wake up and come out here. I'm »o tired to spar with 
him tonight. I'll take him on tomorrow." 

“I'll see that he doesn’t bother us," she said. 

She went up to her father’s room. She was going to tell him 
under no circumstances to come out into the kitchen, that Claude 
was back, and they wanted to be alone, and, if he wouldn't let 
them be alone, she would leave yitli Claude immediately. 

“Papa, wake up!" He groaned. She shook him awalie. 

“ Now what?" he saitl irritably. 

“Ck ude is back and . . 

“What?" he shouted. 

“Sh ! Don’t holler. The tenants . . .” 

“The hell with the tenants!" he shouted louder. “What did 
you say?" 

“Claude just came home, and I want you . . ." 

He jumped out of bed. “If you think for one minute I’m going 
down there and give him the big welcome and sit there half the 
night talking to that bastid . . .” He w r as ranting and raving and 
cursing and stamping his foot like Rumpelstiltskin, the dwarf in 
the fairytale. 

The tenant occupying the rest of the apartment banged on the 
wall, and yelled: “A little quiet in there. We want to sleep." 

“Drop dead!" Pat yelled back. 

“Yeah?" came the weary voice of the wife. "You drop dead!" 

Pat shook his fist at the wall and shouted: “I’ll bury youse all!” 

After a while, Maggie-Now got him bedded dougi and quieted. 
When she got back to the kitchen, Denny was standing there in 
his pyjamas talking a blue streak. Claude, almost asleep, was nod- 
ding his head from time to time. 

“. . . missed my move and I went tc^ummer school and got pro- 
moted on prohibition" (he meant probation), “and I belong to a 
gang, The Rotten Rosters, and we got a password . . ." 

“Denny," she saidtsharply, “what are you doing out of bed?” 

“I got up to say hello to Claude.” 

“Say good night." 
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“Good night” 

“Now get back to bed.” 

“But . . ” 

“Don't let me teK you again,” she threatened. He went back 
to bed. 

Claude fell asleep while he was eating his steak. She got up and 
pulled him to his feet. She pulled one of his arms over her shoulder 
and got him into the bedroom. “. . . sleepy.” muttered Claude. 
“Don’ know why . . . getting older . . .” 

She sat him on the bed and/igot his pyjamas from under the 
pillow wh&re she always kept them. She go*, her night-gown from 
under the other pillow. But Claude l had keeled over and was 
sound asleep. She pulled back the covers, got his legs up on to 
the bed, pulled his shoes off, and, not bothering to try to undress 
him, she got him under the covers. She undressed. She thought 
of the half-eaten food on the table and the unbanked fire, and she 
didn't care. It was the first time she’d ever left the kitchen untidy. 

She put out the light and got into bed beside him. She turnec^ 
him on his side and got her arm under his shoulder, put his head 
on her breast and her hand on his cheek, pressing his head against 
her. She was utterly content. He felt like a baby in her arm. 

He was up early the next morning and in wonderfully high 
spirits. She brought him his breakfast on a tray and he made her 
sit on the bed and share it with him. He told her he was going out 
to get a job. She gave him his thirty dollars back and added 
twenty of her own, and told him to get a suit and shoes and a 
hat. He refused at first, mentioning the dressing-table. She said 
he could buy that for her out of his first week's pay. 

She watched him fondly as he went down the stoop whistling. 

He walked over to Henny Clynne's section. As he approached 
the super, who was indoctrinating this snowfall’s crop of ‘college 
men', Claude started to whistle ‘High Above Cayuga's Waters'. 
He whistled tenderly, nostalgically and with many trills. Hcnny’s 
ears stood up; his nostrils quivered. He got the scent of a live one. 
His little eyes twinkled when he recognised *Claude. He was seldom 
lucky enough to get the same college man two years in succession. 

“Graduate from college yet?” he asked Claude. 

“Oh yes, sir. And now £'m working for my master's . . .” he 
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paused and winked at Henry . . you /Know what. And 
when I get finished with that” — he looked around cautiously 
and dropped his voice to a whisper — “then I’ll start on my pee 
aitch dee.'* 

It sounded vaguely dirty to Henny. He snarled: “£)on’t get 
wise with me, college boy.” 

“Oh no, sir,” said Claude eagerly. 

Henny heaved a shovel at him. Claude caught it in one hand. 
He stroked the smooth wood. “Oh,^ir,” he said, “you don't know 
how I’ve dreamed of this. All yoar, cold and hungry, I dreamed 
you would put a shovel in my hand . . .” Some of the rAen started 
to laugh. 

“Fair in, beautiful dreamer,’/ ordered Hernfy. The men laughed 
louder. Henny was satisfied. If they had to laugh, let them laugh 
at his come-back. 

“. . . And I dreamed,” continued Claude, ‘ r that I gave the shovel 
back to you, like this.” Gently he put the shovel*back in Henny’s 

hand. “. . . And I dreamed I said: ‘Stick it , you 

sadistic son-of-a-bitch !” 

Before Henny could recover, Claude was swaggering down the 
srreet, hands in pockets, and whistling ‘Hail to the Victors Valiant. 
Hail 

He went to a men’s outfitting ^tore and bought a cheap suit, a 
shirt, a pair of shoes and a hat. While the trousers were being 
shortened, he went .to a barber’s shop down the street and had a 
haircut and a moustache trim. \Vhile sitting in the chair, he read 
the want ads. in the Brooklyn Eagle. He picked out a job for him- 
self and went back to the store and got into his new.outfit. The 
man asked couldn’t he interest him in an overcoats He couldn’t. 
Claude had a khaki wool pullover left over from Maggie-Now’s 
days of knitting for the Red Cross. That, pulled over his shirt, was 
as good as an overcoat, he thought. 

He got home at three that afternoon and Maggie-Now threw 
her arms around him and told him he looked just grand. 

“Just grand! But wftere are your old clothes?” 

“In the store, Miss«PragricaI. # ril pick them up tomorrow. Your 
grand husband feels grand because he has a grand job.” 

“No!” she said ecstatically. 
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“Floor-walker. 1 1 ' one of Brooklyn's biggest department stores*. 
Basement,” he added. 

“Where, Claude? Where?” 

“Down-town Brooklyn.” 

“Oh ! ” Her voice fell a little. So he’s not going to tell me y she 
thought. “I see, v she said inanely. She turned away from him. He 
turned on his heel and went out of the front door. “Where arc you 
going?” she asked, frightened. The door closed. 

It opened almost immediatfly and he came in with a pasteboard 
box which he had left on the stoop. It said Gage and Tollner on 
the cover/and it held six pieces of wonderful French pastry. 

“For you,” he said. “A surprise.” 11 

“Oh, Claude, I lov£ you so muchF’ She was grateful. He*! grati- 
tude was mixed with relief. For a second, she had been afraid that 
he was going to leave her again. 

I mustn't question him , she advised herself. Even though a wife 
has a right to know where her husband works. Rut l must take him 
as he is and just be so glad that I have him back. 

“We'll have some right away,” she said. “Fll make coffee. 

“You will not! You will come to bed with me right away. Last 
night I fell asleep before I had a chance to kiss you good 
night.” 

“But . . ” 

“But what? Don’t tell me . . .” 

“No. Not that. But Denny will be home from school any 
minute.” 

“Let him play outside a while. It won’t hurt him.” He locked 
the door. “Oh, Margaret.” He took her into his arms. “It’s been 
such a long thnel” 

“Such a long, long time,” she sighed. 

She heard Denny try the door-knob. She grew rigid in her 
husband’s embrace. “It’s Denny,” she whispered. 

“Never mind,” he said roughly. “He can look out for himself. 
I come first.” 

Afterwards she unlocked the door and lfibked up and down the 
street. “Now, sweetheart,” Claude /said, “sto|J> fussing. You’ll make 
a sissy out of him.” 

It was nearly six; supped was almost ready. She looked at the 
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cfock for the tenth time in five minutes. “I caiVl help it, Claude,” 
she burst out. “I'm worried about Denny.” 

“Ill go out and find him, dear,” he said. 

He found him a couple of blocks away. He toas with a ^gang of 
boys. They were throwing icy snowballs at a Jewish junk-man. 
The man was in a rickety wagon pulled by a starved-looking dirty 
white horse. He was having a hard time getting the horse to pull 
the junk-wagon through the street, as the poor beast skidded from 
time to time on bits of icc left from t^e day’s snow clearance. The 
boys were laughing and yelling afid calling the junk-man dirty 
names. Claude disparsn^ the boys, made Denny apologise to the 
man and say he was sorry, # and took his hand and walked him 
home. 

“Now what devilment was he up to?” asked Maggie-Now 
crossly. Denny’s hand twitched in Claude’s. 

‘‘He wasn’t doing a thing,” said Claude. “He was only playing 
with some other boys.” 

Denny pressed his hand hard against Claude’s hand. Maggie- 
Now saw the movement and she knew'. 

“Claude!” she said. It was a syllable of love. 

“I have a very foolish name,” said Claude to Denny, “and some 
people make fun of it. But when your sister says it, it sounds like 
a very fine name.” 

Denny smiled up at Claude. 


CHAPTER FORTY-THREE 

Siie was waiting on the stoop for him when he came from his first 
day of work. She kissed him, not caring if the neighbours saw, and 
pulled him into the house, where she kissed him igain, this time 
more lingeringly. He was wearing a white carnation in his button- 
hole. The flower was onfy a little bit waited. She put it on the table 
in a wine-glass full of fcatem. 

She had taken pains with this, the first supper the whole family 
would cat together since her marriage. SRe had boiled tongue with 
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horse-radish sautfcand asparagus with hollandaise sauce, and, with 
the hope of ingratiating herself with her father, candied sweet 
potatoes, a plain lettuce salad with oil and vinegar dressing, hard- 
crusted rolls, airy-&ght inside, sweet butter, the pastries from Gage 
and Toilner, and of course coffee. (Only this time with real cream 
instead of tinned milk.) 

Pat came home and, to everyone's astonishment, greeted Claude 
heartily, Maggie-Now cheerfully and Dennsy with fatherly affec- 
tion. He was so full of good will and kindliness and cheerfulness 
that he cast a pall over the supper. All worried, thinking he was 
either sidk or drunk. 

Thought Claude: He’s got something up his grubby sleeve. 
Throwing tip that fcood-will smokescreen. I’ll wait and€ee. This 
should be interesting. 

Thought Maggie-Now: Papa knows I love Claude and that he 
can’t do a thing about it. So I guess he thinks he might as well be 
nice about it. Only , she worried, Papa don’t need to be so awfully 
friendly. I’d feel better if he was just not unfriendly. 

Pat's thoughts were along the same line as Claude's. TlPtreat 
him just like he was any other decent slob. He’ll get so mad that 
I’m not interested in who or what he is that he’ll spill the whole 
beam about himself, the bastid. 

Denny: There’s six cakes and four of us. Papa fceis good and 
maybe he’ll say to let the little boy get the two what’s left. 

After supper Claude told Denny he’d help him with his read- 
ing homework after the dishes were out of the way. Claude and 
Pat went into the front room. 

“Sit do\yn, son,” said Pat benevolently. 

“After y m, sir,” said Claude courteously. 

Each Sat at a window, their chairs facing each other. Pat lit up 
his day pipeful of tobacco and Claude lit up a cigarette. 

“I'm proud q£ you, me boy, and you getting the grand job the 
first day you look. Maggie-Now told me.” 

“Thank you, sir.” 

“And how much do they be paying ytbu?” he asked mellowly. 

“The usual salary.” Pat was ajl ear^. “A litde more than they 
think I’m worth and a little less than 7 think I'm worth.” 

The bastid, thought Pit bitterly. He pulled himself together, 7 
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mfist watch meself and not ask him anything rigfft out. I got to go 
roundabout . 

“I see you got a nice brown tan,” said Pat. 

Claude looked at one of his sun-tanned hinds and said in 
simulated astonishment: “Why, so I have!” 

“People what stay in the South for a time always get sun- 
burned,” said Pat. 

“I envy you your r®om upstairs, sir,” countered Claude. “You 
can see the sky while you lie in bed.” 

“Funny thing,” mused Pat. “Yot can always tell when a man 
gets out that lie's been iq Sing Sing. Their skin is this h£re dead 
white because they never get # out in the dr.” 

“And/*said cfaude, assuming an eager naiVete, “their hair is 
clipped close to the head.” 

“Now, down South,” said Pat, dreamily sucking on his pipe, “you 
can’t tell. When they put them in jail, they let them out all day 
to work on the roads. Then they get a good tan. So, when they 
come out, nobody knows they're ex-convicts.” 

Now he’ll know I’m on to him , thought Pat. 

“1 read that in the paper,” he added in a too off-hand way. 

“I read the newspapers, too,” said Claude, dreamily contemplat- 
ing the smoke from his cigarette. “I read that they put chains 
around theft- ankles when they ^ork outdoors. And you can 
see white circles on the suntan of their ankles where the chains 
were.” 

In an absent-minded Way, Claude pulled up a trouser leg and 
crossed that leg over his other leg. Pat’s eyes, like a true-thrown 
dart, went to the exposed ankle. It was smoothly tanned all over; 
no white circles. 

“Is there some other topic you would care to discuss, sir? We 
have the whole evening ahead of us. My, it's good to be home 
again,” said Claude. 

Claude brought home his first week’s salary: fifty dollars! 
Maggie-Now could hardfy believe it. Even Pat was impressed. 

“That’s good pay for% man wh^t ain’t got no steady trade,” was 
his compliment. 

Claude mentioned the dressing-table, But Maggie-Now said to 
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wait until there a sale. She put the money in the bank, all But 
ten dollars of it. 

Claude seemed to like his work. Each night when he got home, 
he threw away tHfe former day's carnation and put a new one in 
the wine-glass. Each Saturday night he gave her his pay intact. 
He asked nothing more than seventy-five cents a day for tram-fare, 
a luncheon sandwich and cigarettes. He seemed to want no 
material things for himself. 

He gave lavish Christmas gifts to them: a meerschaum pipe in a 
satin-lined, carved-wood case for Pat, a pair of ice-skates for Denny 
with a {Promise he'd take him to Highland Park to teach him ice- 
skating, and a beautiful small gold ind white dressing-table, with 
an oval mirror, fo^ 1 Maggie -Now J- 

Pat pawned the pipe the day after Christmas and gave the ticket 
to Mick Mack, who did not smoke. But the little fellow considered 
the ticket itself, with Pat’s name on it, as a Christmas gift and he 
put it in his wallet and treasured it for years.. 

The pay-day after Christmas, Claude brought no salary home. 
He had charged the gifts at the store. He asked her if she minded 
and, of course, she said she didn’t. 

In January, Father Paul, a missionary priest, came to give in- 
structions to non-Catholics who wished to become converts. He 
would serve all the parishes in that part of Brooklyn and his head- 
quarters were the principal's office in the local parochial school. 
Instructions would be given at night. 

Father Paul was incredibly thin. His face looked like skin 
stretched tight over a skeleton of bones with no flesh in between. 
He had spent his years in jungles and swamps and the brush and 
places not on any map. He had eaten the strange foods of savage 
people and been subjected to the strange ills of the jungle and had 
endured unher rd-of hardships. He had worn as fine as a knife that 
had been honed too much. Every three or four years, he took a 
'rest' by carrying on his missionary work in America for a month 
or two. 

Here, thought Claude, was no genrie, serene priest like Father 
Flynn; no priest who took a glass of wine before a meal or smoked 
a cigar or pipe for relaxation; who tapped a foot to the rhythm of 
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a passing tune. Father Paul wore a long black tiapock, and a six- 
inch crucifix, that looked like flashing gold, hung on the left side 
of his breast. He raised his hooded eyes to Claude and spoke in a 
strong, ringing voice. 

“Your name, my son?” 

“Claude Bassett, Father.” 

“Religion?” 

“1 am a non-Cathol\c.” 

The hooded eyes flashed up and the cross trembled as he took 
a deep breath to bring out the full ^olume of his voice. 

“Your religion!” he thundered. Religion ! Religion! ca me back 
the echo of his voice froril th« corners of the room. 

“Pro tenant,” s<iid Claude, aw^l in spite of himself. 

“How long have you been marned?” 

“A year, Father.” 

“Is there a child?” 

“We have not been fortunate enough . . .” beg«n Claude. 

“Has there been a child?” thundered the priest. The cross moved 
like a live thing and Child ! Child! echoed in the room. 

“No, Father.” 

“Is a child expected?” 

“No, Father.” 

“Why?” Glaude shrugged and smiled. “Why has your wife not 
conceived?” continued the priest. 

“I beg your pardon. Father?” 

“Do you do anything to prevent conception?” 

“Really, Father,” began Claude. 

“Do you use contraceptives?” thundered the pCest. The word 
echoed back. 

A dark colour came into Claude’s face. He got to his feet and 
said: “With all due respect to you, Father, that’s hardly any of 
your business.” 

The priest rose also. The cross flashed like fire and the echoes 
of his thundering words made it seem as though there were three 
voices in the room. 

“It is my business! If is the business of the Church! It is the 
holy duty of those who marry in f thc Catholic Church to produce 
children — children for the Church ! ” 
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"We might v^alit them for our own pleasure,” said ClaudL a 
little flippantly. 

"Your pleasure will be that you will be custodians of the children 
for Holy Mothei^Church!” 

"Good evening, sir,” said Claude suddenly. He turned on his heel 
and walked out of the room. 

Maggie-Now greeted him eagerly. "Is it. all settled?” 

"As far as I'm concerned it is. for good!” 

"Will you take instructions^?” 

"I hal a heart-to-heart talk with Father Paul. He did the 
talking.” 

"Oh, Claude, can’t you give m^* a direct answer? Can^r you ever 
say a ‘yes’ or a ‘no’?” She was nervous and tense. His conversion 
meant so, so much to her. 

"I’ll give you a direct answer,” he said coldly. "No! I can never 
give a ‘yes’ o^ a ‘no’. I don’t believe everything in life can be 
settled by a monosyllable.” 

"Don’t talk to me that way, Claude,” she pleaded. "Whfcn you 
use words like that, I fed you are away from me.” 

Without another word, he went into their bedroom. When she 
got into bed later, he turned away from her and slept with his back 
to her all night. 

The next morning, as he was leaving for work, he said: "Let me 
have twenty dollars.” 

She choked back the automatic question: ‘What for?’ She 
thought she knew what for. He was leaving her again and he 
wanted twenty dollars to starr off on. She gave him the money. 
He pocke£$d it and put an arm around her and pulled her to 
him. 

"It’s time we celebrated our first wedding anniversary,” he 
said. 

"That was last week, Claude. I didn’t say anything because I 
knew you’d forgotten.” 

"All men forget wedding anniversaries.” 

"But you’re different, Claude.” u 

“Not that different. Now here’s what I want you to do: pack 
your little red bag, put ny stuff in too, and meet me in the lobby 
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of the St. George at six. Bring a clean shirt. I’ll gp to work directly 
from the hotel.” 

She left two cold plates in the ice-box for Pat's and Denny's 
supper and told Denny not to leave the hous^ his father would 
be home in an hour. 

They had dinner at the same place. They didn't.have the same 
room at the hotel but one almost as nice. It was like their marriage 
night except that this time they undressed together in the bed- 
room. He got into his pyjamas, looked in the glass, put the jacket 
inside the trousers, took it out agajji, said “The hell with it!” and 
stripped off the pyjaijiaf and went to bed naked. 

She went into the bathrodm to wash and clean her teeth, and 
came otJ^: and stood before th<j dresser and started to brush her 
hair. 

“Never mind the brushing tonight,” he said impatiently. “Get 
into bed.” 

“All right, Claude.” She picked up the pyjamaS from the floor 
to hang them up. 

“Stop fussing around so,” he said crossly. 

“All right.” She dropped the pyjamas back on the floor and got 
into bed with him. 

It was a night of wild, almost insatiable passion. When morning 
came, she hissed him with great tenderness and said: “l know I'll 
have a baby now!” 

“If you do, I know, who'll be deliriously happy.” 

“Who?” she asked taasingly, assuming he’d say, ‘Me/ 

“¥our Church!” he said bitterly. 

She sighed. She guessed what Father Paul had said to him and 
she knew r now that Claude would never come into Jier Church 
and her Faith. 

They had breakfast in the hotel restaurant. “I'll walk you to 
the store where you work,” she said. 

“You're Daddy's little girl, aren’t yofl?” he said with a sneer. 

She flushed. “I don't mean to trick you into finding out where 
you work. I just want#! to walk with you. I never asked you to 
tell me. I never ask yeti questions any more. I don't want to know 
what you don’t tvant to tell me. Just so I have you to love; just so 
you are with me.” 
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He put his haqjd’on hers across the table. “Margaret, from the 
time I was born, everyone kept things from me — things I had a 
right to know; that everyone has a right to know.” 

Intuitively she knew he meant that no one would tell him any- 
thing about his parents or where he had come from. 

“They put me off when I asked questions. ... I grew up learn- 
ing the trick of putting others off when they asked me questions. 
Now it’s a habit I can’t put aside.” 

“ I know,” she said. 

One Saturday night in the middle of January, Claude came 
home from work as usual. “Where’s* your flower?” she asked. 

“No more carnations for the wine-glass. I’m fifed,” sat * 3 Claude 
cheerfully. 

“But why . . ” 

“They needed me *bnly for the Christmas rush and for the after 
rush — customeis exchanging presents. And now they’ve all been 
changed.” He gave her his final salary. “I’ll get another job,” he 
said. 

“Sure you will,” she said. 

The first week, he read the ads. and went out looking for a job. 
The second week, he didn’t bother. He still read the ads. but told 
her there was nothing for him. He got into a routine; 

He’d get up after Pat had left for work, eat a leisurely break- 
fast, with Maggie-Now joining him for coffee, talk to her awhile 
and then go into the front room and sit -at the window. At ten 
o’clock he’d ask her for a quarter for cigarettes and a paper. She’d 
give it to him and tell him to come right back, and he’d say he 
would, andjeiss her and be back in half an hour or so. Then he’d 
put in the day reading the paper and smoking. 

On Saturdays, however, he always took Denny somewhere if 
the weather wasn’t too bad. Maggie-Now gave them a dollar and 
they were off for the day.'* He took the boy to the Aquarium, to 
Prospect Park another Saturday, for a ride on the Staten Island 
ferry, to the Brooklyn Navy Yard, the B^oklyn Museum of Art, 
and other places of interest. 

It was getting late into March. Maggie-Now woke up at dawn 
one morning, feeling straungely uneasy. She put on her robe and 
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Iran out on the stoop. Yes, the south wind . the morning full 
of scented, tender promise of spring-time. 

She made him a special breakfast: broiled ham and eggs and 
poppy-seed rolls and sweet butter and coffee with real cream. After 
breakfast he opened the window and leaned far out, feeling the 
soft wind on his face. He did not sit at the window that morning. 
He walked up and down restlessly. 

Maggie-Now wen* into Denny’s room and emptied his marbles 
out of their cloth Bull Durham sack^ She went into her room and 
got the gold piece that her father had given her as a wedding 
present. She wrap^etj it in tissue, put it in the little 1 sack and 
pinned it inside the breast pocket of Claude’s coat. She pinned it 
top anat bottoiri so that it wojiJdn’t move about. 

At ten o’clock Claude said : “If you’ll let me have a quarter, love, 
I’ll go out and get my cigarettes and the paper.” 

She fumbled in her handbag and gave Him a five-dollar note. 

“All I want is a quarter,” he said. 

“I have no change,” she lied. 

She held his coat for him and, when he had it on, she turned 
him around and buttoned it for him. “Come right back, hear?” 
she said, as she said every morning. 

“I will,” he promised, as he promised every morning. 

She took his hands in hers and pressed her cheek to his hands. 
“Oh, Claude, I love you so much!” she said. 

He kissed her and went out for cigarettes and the paper, as he 
did every morning. 

But on this morning he did not come back. 


CHAPTER FORTY-FOUR 

“Now that he’s out of the house, I’m^oing to move me bedstead 
downstairs,” said Pat. 

“Leave it where it id? Papa. You’ll only have to drag it back up 
when Claude comes b»m%” 

She frowned over Denny’s poor repo* card. “Oh, Denny, if you 
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get left behind again, what will Claude say when he gets home?' 1 
Hell be so disappointed.” 

“. . . every day, ftke clockwork, he’d show up for a packet of 
cigarettes* and a paper.” 

“He’s gone on one of his trips, Mr. Brockman. He’ll be back 
again in the autumn.” 

“Don’t ask me how I know , t Aunt Lottie. I just know he’ll come 
back. In the war, women had to wait for their men to come back. 
I can wait; T too.” 

“. . . anything I o^n do, Father to fill in the" time urtil my 
husband comes back.” 

“Perhaps Miss Doubleday over at the settlement house could 
use some help,” suggested Father Flynn. 

“You mean hand sewing? Oh yes, I could. Miss Doubleday. I 
could teach them hem-stitching and darning and fagoting 5nd 
how to make buttonholes. I’d love it! Two hours, one night a 
week? That would be just fine ! Only I must tell you that Fd have 
to give up the class in November when my husband comes home 
from his trip.” 

“You see, Annie, I know. Because if he wasn't coming back, he 
would have taken me with him.” 

“But, Jan, she knows he comes back again.” 

“Do I figh*"with you about it, Annie? Sure, he comes back. Like 
a bad penny, he always comes back.” 

“He’ll never come back,” said Pat to Mick Mack. “Never 1 When 
he knew I was on to him, hd got out before I had a chance to throw 
him out. You know, it got so I couldn’t sit and talk with him no 
more. He gave me the willies. He asked ^iem questions — about 
me mother and did I remember me father vhat died before 1 was 
bom and did I know where all me brothers was. He eats off-a 
people, was the way I figgired it out. He keeps chewing away at 



•me life till he's got it all for hisself , but he don't give me nothing 
of his life; like where he was born and where His relations is now/' 

“Like that pitcher I seen/’ said Mick Mack. “Where them 
zombies climb out-a their coffins nights and* go upstairs and eat 
the blood off-a people what’s sleeping in their bed.” 

“You damn fool!” said Pat, contemptuously. • 

Maggie-Now was so sure Claude was coming back that she 
prepared for his return the day a^ter he left. She sponged and 
pressed his new suit and hung it yi the cupboard with a sheet over 
it to keep it dust-fr<je., She shined his new shoes and wrapped them 
in newspapers. She Vvashed and ironed his few shirts and wrapped 
them w tissue-paper and put rhem away in bis drawer. She knitted 
a dark maroon tie for him and two pairs of socks. She washed and 
ironed his pyjamas and put them under his pillow and kept them 
there. 

She made a sort of shrine of the little dressing-table he’d given 
her. On it she placed the little red suitcase he’d given her, The 
Book of Everything with his autograph, and the postcard with its 
message, Wait for me. 

While she waited, she filled in her days as best she could. She 
visited Lottie each first and third Sunday of the month, and Annie 
each seccAid and fourth. She had her sewing class, and nearly 
every Saturday afternoon she had the little sewing girls over to her 
house for hot chocolate and biscuits. 

Again she took care* of Tessie and Albie during Holy Week, and 
when Annie came each afternoon to pick up the children, she and 
Maggie-Now had coffee and cake together or some little snack, 
and their friendship grew stronger. 

She sat in church one Sunday afternoon and saw Gina Pheid 
married to her Cholly. Outside the church, she shook Cholly’s 
hand and kissed Gina and wished them both bjek. Gina invited 
her to the reception but Maggie-Not^ didn’t go. 

A month later, at Mass, she heard the banns read for Thomas 
Pheid and Evelyn Dif-tmar. She wondered whether that was the 
girl w f ho had once gl*en-$onny the go-by because he didn’t have 
money to spend on her. Her name sounded like the name of a girl 
who liked spenders, thought Maggie-Now. 
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Maggie-Now did^not go to see Sonny married. Not that she wa^ 
jealous or anything, she assured herself, and not that she didn’t 
know he'd marry some time or other. She just didn’t want to see 
him be married. 

Denny caused her some concern that spring. He played hooky 
from school a couple of times. The first time, Father Flynn 
brought him home; he had found Denny wandering around the 
streets. The next time, the truant officer brought him home and 
told Maggie-Now to see that ij didn’t happen again. 

“There’s a law, you know,” he^said. 

For the test of the term, she walked to scljopl with Denny each 
morning and stood outside and waited until tie was safely inside 
before she went hoim. 

When she told Lottie, Lottie said that it was nothing. All boys 
played hooky now and then. Even her Widdy had. “I remember 
like it was yesterday. ‘Timmy caught him and the next morning 
Timmy said: T ^ant you to play hooky today *md if I ketch you 
sneaking to school, I'll give you a licking you’ll never forget.’ So 
every morning he made Widdy go out and play hooky, and tfie 
first thing you know, Widdy was sneaking back to school and he 
said: ‘Don’t tell Pop that I’m going to school.' 

“That Timmy!” Lottie smiled a tender, far-away smile of 
affectionate memory. 

Annie said it was nothing. Even Jamesic, she said, good as he 
was, played hooky once in a while. “Boys is men,” said Annie. 
“They like to go away from the woman folks sometimes. Like 
your man: he plays hooky.” Then, worried that she had made*an 
untactful remark, she put her hand on Maggie-Now’s arm and 
smiled beseechingly. 

“Yes, 'Annie. That’s right.” Maggie-Now smiled back. 

She prised ten jlollars out of her father and sent Denny to camp 
that summer for two weeksS" Denny had been gone but two days 
when Maggie-Now got so lonesome that she went over to Lottie’s 
to try to get her to stay with her. 

“You’ve never been to our hous|, Ai%nt Ifottie, since the day I 
was christened. You can have Denity’s room. I’ll cook the things 
you like. You owe me a loUg visit.” 
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• “No” said Lottie. “I got to be here when Timmy gets home 
nights.” Maggie-Now looked startled. “Don't Idok at me so funny. 
I only make believe he's coming home. I put out the basin of hot 
water with Epsom salts for his poor feet right im front of his chair. 
Don't think I'm funny in the head. When I was a little gisrl I used 
to make believe I had a little girl friend. I even gave her a name, 
Sherry. And I'd have a little tea party and talk to her and make 
believe she talked xp me. Well, that's how I do with Timmy. 
Thanks, anyway, Maggie-Now, clea^. But I'd get homesick if I 
went away.” 

Well, Denny didn'l fjnish out his two weeks at camp, fte'd been 
gone only four days wh£n Maggie-Now got a letter from the head 
counsellor saying Denny wanted to come home; that he would not 
participate in the activities of the camp, had to be coaxed to 
cat; and his tent-mates said he cried at night and said he 
wanted his sister. The counsellor wrote that she was sending him 
home. 

Maggie-Now knelt before Denny and put her arms around him 
when she noticed that his face had got thin in the time he was 
away and that there were black circles under his eyes. 

“Why didn't you want to stay at camp, Denny?” she asked. 

“Because I wanted to come home.” 

“Did yoif have fun swimming and . . 

“I wanted to be home with you.” 

“Denny, you're a .big boy now, almost nine years old. You 
shouldn’t be so dependent on me.” 

“I don't want to go no place if you don't come along.” 

Maggie-Now knew that she shouldn't be thrilled because he 
needed her so much. But she was thrilled and moved* What will 
l do, she thought in panic, when he gets big and doesn’t* need me 
any more ? Oh, I must have children. I must! 1 need so much to 
be needed . 

She went to see Father Flynn a few* days later and asked him 
how she could go about adopting a baby. 

“I'm afraid that's in^)ossible, Margaret. Babies are not given 
out for adoption except tt^good devout Catholics.” 

“I try to be a good Catholic, 4 * she said. 

“But your husband is non-Catholic.” *She hung her head. 
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“Couldn’t I adapt a Protestant baby or a Jewish baby?” 

“No, my child. Methodist orphanages permit only Methodists 
to adopt their children. And the Baptists and Lutherans and 
Episcopalians, that same. The Hebrew orphanages place their 
children with good, orthodox Hebrew families. You understand, 
Margaret?” • 

“Yes, Father,” she whispered. 

“We have an orphanage out on the Island and it boards out some 
of its children with foster-mpthers. The foster-mother is given an 
infant and keeps it, and gives if a mother’s love and care until the 
child is sfx, when it is taken back by the qrjjhanage and put into 
school.” 

She leaned forward, tense and pleading and with he* clasped 
hands extended to him in appeal. “Oh, Father, could you . . . 
would you ask . . . please if I could have one?” 

“You should have'your own children, Margaret. You’re young 
and strong and 'healthy. . . .” 

“But I don’t have any!” she said piteously. 

“Be patient a while longer, my child. Pray to our Holy Mother. 
And make a Novcna. I will say a prayer each day for your 
intention.” 

“Thank you, Father.” 

It was December and still there was no snow. Nobody wanted 
snow but everybody was worried, thinking there would be no 
white Christmas. Snow or no snow, Maggie-Now prepared each 
day for her husband’s homecoming. He came back on a cold, 
crystal-clear night full of stars, in the middle of December. 

When saw him, she held out her arms and smiled. She didn’t 
ask him where he’d been. She didn’t ask him never to leave her 
again. She hugged him tight and smiled and said: “What took you 
so long?” as though he had just stepped out an hour ago to go to 
the store. 

She said: “I knew you were coming back. And I’m so happy.” 

She took him into the kitchen and sheft home a small bolt she 
had set up some weeks before^ so that <her father or brother 
- wouldn’t walk in on them. He hud brought home some meat: 
half a loin of pork. 



“Pork?” she asked. 

“Not pork. A symbol. It means that technically I’m your 
provider.” 

“I’ll cut off some for chops and broil them, because it takes all 
day to roast pork and you have to have apple sauce, which I haven’t 
got.” He started to laugh. “All right,” she said. “So I’m practical. 
Laugh all you want to.” 

He grabbed her a$d hugged her tight. She felt the pressure of 
the gold coin in his pocket. He didrtt need it, then, she thought. 
She unbuttoned his coat and took it off and hung it over the back 
of a chair. He had a package under his pullover sweater. She 
pulled it out. 

“Wham’s this?'’ she asked. 

“Open it.” 

She did so. It was a beautiful kimono of jade-green, dull silk. 
“Oh, how lovely . . . lovely . . .” she said. “Oh, Claude!” 

“I thought it was time that my little Chinee had a kimono. Put 
it on, love.” 

It looked beautiful to her. She held out her arms so that he could 
see how wide the sleeves were. She looked up into a sleeve. She saw 
the label, The Chinese Bazaar. She couldn’t read the street and 
number but the city was San Francisco. 

So he wem way out there, she thought. 

She admired the kimono profusely and he admired her profusely 
and they had the broiled chops and coffee and he asked her what 
she had been doing with herself Aid she told him about the sewing 
class and Lottie and Annie and Denny. It was as if he had been 
away for but a day. 

Early the next morning he put on his good suit and shoes and 
went out job-hunting. She took the gold coin out of his old coat 
and packed up his old suit and shoes and hid them on the top shelf 
of Denny’s cupboard. When he left in the spring, she wanted him 
to wear the good suit, because the old o#ic was threadbare. Already 
she was making preparations for his leaving in the spring. 

He got a job on tlidfchird day out. He didn’t say where or at 
what, but the first day became home from work she saw tufts 
of cotton clinging to his shoulders. She smiled inwardly, but said 
nothing. He gave her his first week’s*pay, thirty dollars. The 
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second pay-day fell on Christmas Eve. He didn't bring home hrls 
pay. He had bought Christmas gifts with it. 

“I noticed, old sir, that you do not have the pipe I gave you 
last year,” said Claude. “So I bought you another one. Merry 
Christmas.” 

It was a cheap pipe in a cardboard box. Pat muttered a reluctant 
thanks, and under his breath he said “The bastid !” 

Claude gave Denny a Waterman fountain-pen with a fourteen- 
carat-gold clasp. Pat eyed it enviously. Claude gave his wife a 
book. It was a beautiful book f bound in smooth and supple blue 
leather, die pages were gilt-edged and there was a fringed, blue 
satin page-marker. The book was Sbnnttsffrom the Portuguese. 
Inside, in his fine hand, he had inscribed: Somlets for/ny little 
Chinee and Love and Claude. At the bottom of the fly-leaf he had 
written: 


How do I love thee? 

Let me count the ways. 

Then Denny and Claude went out to buy the Christmas tree 
and Maggie-Now got out the ornaments. Denny was allowed to 
stay up and help trim the Christmas tree inasmuch as now he was 
too big to believe in Santa Claus. Pat sat in the kitchen with the 
boxed pipe in his hands. He was very angry because the pipe w r as 
too cheap to pawn. It was as if the cardboard box was magic, 
because every time he opened the lid the*word ‘bastid' came out 
of Pat’s mouth. He promised himself that he’d find some way to 
get back at his son-in-law. 

Maggie-Vow called bedtime on Denny, and Pat followed his son 
into the boy's bedroom. “I'll swap you this new pipe for that old 
fountain-pen Claude gave you.” 

“I don’t know what to do with a pipe,” said Denny. 

“Blow bubbles.” 

“I’m too big to blow bubbles.” 

“You can take this pipe on the street ait.1 swap it for something 
. . . marbles or a Daisy air rifle. It’s jtdeflr pipe.” 

“I'll go out and ask Maggie-^ ow should I,” said Denny 
hesitandy. 



• “Never mind ! Never mind 1 ” said Pat hastily. He went up to his 
room. 

As they were preparing for bed, Claude told her casually that 
he was out of a job; it had been merely a Chrktmas job. She said 
that was all right and he said he’d get another job and she said she 
knew he would. 

Claude didn’t bother looking for another job. He again took to 
sitting at the window and at ten o’clock asking for a quarter for 
cigarettes and the paper. Maggie-Npw didn’t care. He’ll be gone 
fro7n me long enough, she thought. I want him here with me all 
day the few weeks hx’^ home. 

One Monday mo&iiftg £arly in February when Maggie-Now 
went up^to wake her father, Pat said he wasiWt going to work that 
day and not any day for two weeks. 

“I’m on me vacation,” he announced. 

“Vacation?” she said aghast. “But you always take it in 

July-” 

“What do I do when I take it in July? I just sit by the winder 
in me stocking feet. If I got to sit through me vacation, I might 
as well sit in winter when it’s cold outside, anyhow.” 

“But . . . but Claude’s home.” 

“I’ll keep him company,” said Pat. 

As soon* as Claude took his chair by the window, Pat took the 
one at the opposite window. The pipe Claude had given him for 
Christmas was prominently displayed sticking out of Pat’s shirt 
pocket, while Pat smoked his stubby clay pipe. Pat said nothing. 
Ho sat there staring at Claude. Claude stared at Pat’s left ear-lobe, 
meaning to disconcert him. But Pat^knew that trick too. He stared 
at Claude’s right ear-lobe. 

At ten o’clock Claude signalled Maggie-Now to follow him into 
their bedroom. He asked for the usual quarter, explaining that 
he didn’t like to ask her in front of her father. 

While Claude was out, Maggie-Nofv r said: “Why don’t you sit 
in vour own nice room upstairs, Papa?” 

“It’s cold up there.’^ 

“I’ll put the litde oil steye ujd there for you.” 

“I like it down here better.^ 

Claude came back and resumed his seat. Pat resumed his staring. 
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Claude got up and, without a word, went into the bedroom. Whefi 
Maggie-Now wenl in to tell him lunch was ready, she found him 
lying on the bed, hands clasped under his head, staring up at the 
ceiling. He refusecWunch. She sat on the side of the bed and patted 
his cheek. 

"Mister, did you know that two weeks ago we had been married 
two years?*' 

"I forgot again.” 

“1 forgot. Let's go out toi^ght and celebrate.” 

"Finel” He swung his feet oyer on to the floor and sat up. 

"Let's £o to that chop suey place you tpak me to, when you 
were still Mister Bassett to me. We hid so much fun ! I did, any* 
how. Remember how it rained?” 

"Ho, hum.” He tucked back a pretended yawn. "That was way 
back in my past. I can hardly remember.” 

“I'll make Papa cook his own supper, just because he's such a 
pest. And Denny’s supper, too.” 

They had a wonderful time. After the chop suey dinner, they 
went to see the vaudeville show at The Bush wick. When they got 
out, it was nearly midnight. 

"Let’s end the celebration with our usual champagne or its 
equivalent.” 

"You mad at me?” she asked. 

"Why?” 

"Then don’t use those dictionary words on me, hear?” 

They went into a cider store. To prove that it was a cider store 
and not a speakeasy, there were a jug of cider and a bowl of apples 
in the window. They went through the empty store to the back 
room and aech had a glass of needle beer. It cost thirty cents a 
glass and Maggie-Now thought that was a terrible price to pay and 
she liked champagne better, anyhow. And she wondered whether 
her father paid^thirty cents for his weekly glass of beer, because 
he wasn't a person to throW his money around. Claude said Pat 
drank near beer and he drank it only when his little friend Mick 
Mack paid for it. Then they started to laif^h about Pat staring at 
Claude all morning with the Christmas pips in his pocket. 

"He was hinting,” said Maggie- # Now, "that he hadn't wanted a 
pipe for Christmas.” 
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• “It was a nice, quiet hint, though/' said Claude. And they 
laughed and laughed. . . . 

But the next morning it was the same thing: Pat, pipe in pocket, 
smoking his blackened clay one, and staring*silently at Claude’s 
ear. At ten o’clock Claude went out as usual for cigarettes and 
paper. An hour passed and he had not returned. Denny came 
home for lunch, ate, went back to school, and still no Claude. 
Maggie-Now started to tremble inwardly. At two o’clock she 
went in to her father. She addressed him with cold self-control. 

“All right, Papa. You did it! t You drove him away with your 
mean, spiteful ways.^ A big, grown-up man like yoft! Sulking 
for two months nc\riy because you didn’t like your Christmas 
present^ Shame! Shame! If you weren’t my father, I’d horse-whip 
you ! If he doesn't come back*, I’m going to get my money out of 
the bank and leave here and go all over the United States looking 
for him. . . .” 

Then she broke down and burst into sobs. “1 live him so much; 
I love him so much. And I have him for just these few weeks and 
you have to drive him out. ... I just can’t go on living this way,” 
she sobbed. “I wish I was dead !” 

Pat was ashamed and a little frightened, too. “Aw, I was only 
fooling, girl, dear. I ain’t on me vacation. I took meself two days’ 
sick leave? I’m going back to me work tomorrow.” 

She throttled off her sobs. “You have my vote for the meanest 
man in the world. And Denny takes after you. He’s growing up 
mean, too. Just like you. Give me that pipe!” she shouted. Before 
ho could hand it to her, she grabbed it out of his shirt, tearing the 
pocket. She pulled his clay pipe out of his mouth and smashed it 
on the floor. “Another word out of you,” she said, “a*id»I’ll break 
this new pipe over your head !” 

Good girl! Good girl! he exulted to himself. Oh, the beautiful 
temper of her . . . 

He got dressed and went out looking for Claude. He found him 
right away in Brockman’s store. Claude was sitting at the counter 
on a stool, a glass of^eltzcr water at his elbow. Brockman was 
leaning over the covfite*j> His voice was hoarse. He had been 
telling the story of his life since ten o’clock that morning. 

“So . . he was saying as Pat walktd in, “my old gent never 



did learn to speak English. So he had this farm in Hicksville ou* 
on the Island. Larfd was dirt-cheap in those days and . . .” 

Claude saw Pat and pulled out a stool for him. “Mr. Brockman,” 
he said, “I'd like yw to meet my father, Mr. Moore. Old sir, this 
is Mr. Brockman.” 

Brockman and Pat clasped hands, “Seltzer water for all!” pro- 
claimed Pat. “I’ll treat.” The seltzer water was served. Brockman 
resumed his saga. 

. . so my old gent use* tty get up at four in the morning and 
wash the lettuce . . 

“Take a* rest, me good man,” said Pat. Pat settled himself on 
the stool, cleared his throat and beg^n: *\ ^as a boy in County 
Kilkenny ...” 

They got home in time for supper. They walked in, mentally 
arm in arm. Maggie-Now had a grand supper ready for them. 

The house was at peace. 


CHAPTER FORTY-FIVE 

Then came that day in March, the day of false spring. While 
Claude sat in the kitchen eating breakfast in his pyjamas, she 
slipped into their bedroom and pinned the gold piece in its cloth 
bag in his coat breast pocket, and laid out a clean shirt and under- 
wear and socks for him. 

I mustn’t let him see me cry. / must act as though it were any 
other day. 

He dressed, all but his coat, and went in to sit by the window. 
Maggie-Now finished her kitchen chores quickly, took a piece of 
sewing and went in to sit with him as she did every once in a 
while. She spoke to him from time to time in a low, quiet voice, 
and he answered with a look or a smile. 

He opened the window and leaned out. She leaned out beside 
him and the south wind lifted a tendril oD’her hair and she put 
her cheek against his. 

“It’s a chinook wind,” he whispered, as though he didn’t want 
her to hear. 
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•“Yes,” she whispered back. He didn’t seem to know she was 
there. 

She went out into the kitchen and came back walking heavily. 
He started at the sound of her steps and closed the window. 

“If you'll let me have a quarter . . .” he said. 

“Of course.” She gave him the quarter and wont in and got 
his coat. She helped him on with it and turned him around and 
buttoned it. , 

“Coine right back, hear?” she said ^rightly. 

“I will.” He kissed her and was gone. 

And this became the pattern of their lives. 

He’d cgme home with the first snow and bfing her something, 
and he’d work a week or two # and then not work, and she’d be 
happy treasuring each day of his being there, and he was always 
so tender towards her and so kind to Denny* and so patient with 

her father. And it was all so wonderful because Aie knew it was 

* 

for such a very little time. 

Then would come that day in March — a day like no other day. 
The next day there might be a blizzard, but on this day there 
would be that sweet south wind. And people would walk along 
the street with their coats hanging open and a newspaper on some- 
body’s stoop would unfold itself and its sheets would swoop into 
the air like kites. 

And Claude would be restless and open the window and lean 
out and feci the wind on his face* and close his eyes as though in 
ecstasy and listen as though he heard a far-awav and well-beloved 
voice calling him. He’d whisper: “Chinook”, and bow his head as 
though making a promise. That was the day he'd leavs h^r. 

As he sat by the window in the winter, looking out on the’street 
and up at the grey skies, was he waiting . . . waiting . . . for that 
day and that feeling he’d get that told him there was a chinook 
wind blowing over the mountains of Montana and that it was rime 
for him to leave? And as he sat there, silent, waiting, watching, 
what was in his mindr* 

Did he dream great ireogis of prairies with the wheat like flow - 
ing gold in the winds ? Or how, where the great Rockies pierce i 
the sky, you had to believe in God because the world was so grand ? 
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Did he get to the old South-West and believe that he had walked 
mto Spain ? Did lie think of a time he had followed a river to find 
out where it began or where it ended f Did he recall standing on 
a beach somewhere in southern Florida and looking out over the 
wide Atlantic Ocean and thinking that it was the same ocean that 
he smelled in'Brooklyn just before it rained f And if he started 
walking north along the beach, in time he , d come to Rockaway — 
just an hour away from his dear love? 

Did he go because those gjreat dreams led him on? Or was it, as 
Father Flynn had deduced wh/m he first spoke to Claude, that he 
roamed the country trying to find a name, a Diace or a human soul 
who would tell him who he was, wha\ hcSv/s, where he had come 
from? Was he looking . . . searching for his birthright Did he 
think of that in his hours by the window in the winter? 

Or did he sit there all winter with no such thoughts, no such 
dreams — waiting only for cogs within him to mesh and put into 
motion that slow, patient walk that would propel him across the 
country for no reason at all except that that was his destiny? 

No one knew. He told no one what his thoughts were. 

When her father lashed out as he did from time to time and 
called Claude unspeakable names, Maggic-Now defended her love 
and tried to explain to her father that he roamed awa^because he 
was in love with the country. “Its rocks and rills,” she quoted 
from a song she used to sing in school; because he was in lo\c 
with rivers and mountains and cities. . , 

But Pat had his own version of where Claude spent his wander- 
ing months. He told no one but Mick Mack. 

“HeVgo* me poor daughter fooled,” said Pat. “The bastid ! The 
innocent- girl thinks he goes away to look at the sky and smell the 
flowers. But I know better. You see, I'm the one what knows what 
men is. I’m a man meself.” He waited. 

“You are that!” said Mick Mack emphatically. 

“So I wouldn't be surprised a-tall if he had another woman over 
in Jersey or somewheres. And he lives wi&t her until cold weather 
comes, when he has to put coal in th^, furnace and carry out the 
ashes. Then he comes back to me Maggie-Now and stays with her 
till it gets warm again and the furnace is out in Jersey. And I 
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wouldn’t be surprised either if he ain’t got three or four kids by 
this here woman.” 

“Ah, poor, poor MaggieNow said Mick Mack. 

“Me daughter don’t want none of your sympathy said Pat 
coldly. 


CHAPTER FORTY-SIX 

She missed him, as she would always miss him. But missing him 
had become part of hej life now, and she was able to staild it more 
or less ... if she kep^ tS'usy f and didn’t think about it too much. 
But she^ever adjusted herself to not going bed with him. As 
far as sex went, her time with tiim was very wonderful. For a few 
months each year she had a fulfilling and contented love life. 
The lack of it anguished her terribly — physically, emotionally 
and mentally.’ 

She tried to fill her life with substitutes. The sewing class again; 
the bi-monthly visits to Lottie and Annie; dropping in at his store 
to exchange gossip with Van Glees; scrubbing and polishing up 
her home; shopping carefully and economically for family food 
and necessities; preparing meals carefully; going to Mass every 
day; gcttiif^ Denny ready for his Confirmation; seeing to it that 
Denny served as altar-bov at half a dozen Masses because she 
thought every Catholic bov should have the high and humble 
honour of serving as an acolyte some time during his youth. 

(0f course, Pat had something to say about that. “Don’t try to 
make a priest out of the boy,” he said.) 

Maggic-Now ran into Gina in the street. Gina waa»p*shing a 
beautiful white perambulator. Gina’s baby was dressed like a 
valuable doll in lace and ribbons. The blanket, of fine angora wool, 
had been knitted on needles as thin as hatpins. The blanket cover 
was shell-pink silk topped with a pinlf satin bow. A pink rattle, 
with hand-painted blue forget-me-nots, hung Ov a pink ribbon 
from a strut of the peAmbulator hood. 

“How beautiful she if,” jpid Maggie-Now, “and how beautifully 
you keep her.” 

“You only have your first baby oncetin your life,” said Gina. 
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“My mother says wait'll I have three or four. I won’t be to 
particular.” 

“What’s her name?” 

“Regina. After ^cne. But Cholly — you know how Cholly is? He 
calls her Reggie. Honest! My mother has fits! Reggie! And, 
oh ! Ev's expecting in October.” 

“Ev?” 

“Evelyn. You know. Sonny's wife.” 

“Oh!” 

“You better catch up, Maggif.-When you got married, I thought 
you'd hafe a baby every year, the way you’re so religious and the 
way you're built for having children. 1 ' 

“Yes. Well . . Maggie-Now could think of hothing,to say. 

“Come see us some time, Maggie. We often speak of you.” 

“Thanks, I will.” (But she knew she wouldn’t.) 

Soon after that, she went to see Father Flynn about taking in 
some orphans tfo live with her. 

“. . . and it's been a year, Father, since I asked you.” 

“The home has strict rules, Margaret. It will not give children 
to a family living in a flat or apartment. It has to be a house and 
garden. Of course you have that. And the child or children must 
occupy a separate room in the house.” 

“I have an empty room waiting.” 

“The home pays five dollars a week for each child. No foster- 
mother must profit from that; nor divert the money to her own 
uses. It is for the child’s food and necessities. Therefore, there 
must be proof that the husband works and has a steady income.” 

She bowed her head and squeezed her hands together in 
anguish* She did not have that kind of husband. The priest's 
heart* went out to her. 

“Of course, in the case of a widow, a son or daughter living 
at home and supporting the mother ... or if she has a small 
legacy . . .” 

“I own my own home,” said Maggie-Now, with eager hope, 
“and I have rental property, and it's my tnoney, and Papa has a 
steady job. And Claude brings home jnoivry . . . sometimes. And 
Jie always works for a while aftemhe comes home and gives me 
every cent. . . 
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• “You would surely get an ‘A' on finances and on a suitable 
home,” he said, with a smile. “Of course, there fnust be no history 
of sickness in the family, like tuberculosis or congenital . . . well, 
social diseases.” 

“Oh, we’re all so healthy,” she exclaimed. “Nobody’s e,ver been 
sick in the family with anything catching, except the time Denny 
and Papa had measles.” 

“That would be aq easy ‘A’,” he conceded. “However . . ” He 
paused a long time before he continued. “The woman must have, 
or must have had, children of hej own. She must be rearing, or 
have reared, children of her own.” 

“I brought up Den'|y*evei # since he was born,” she said. “I have 
experience.” 

“0/ her own ” he repeated. 

“I see.” All the eagerness left her and she bowed her head again. 

He rose, beginning to terminate the visit! She rose with him. 
“But you’re a good^mother, Margaret, even if you have no children 
of your own. If you have no child of your own within a year, come 
to me again. I’ll speak to Mother Vincent dc Paul and see what I 
can do. You can wait a year, Margaret?” 

Yes, Maggie-Now could wait a year. She was used to waiting. 

Denny got through that year without getting into too much 
trouble. He was grudgingly promoted# The only thing, he took 
to hanging about in the streets with a bunch of slightly older kids. 
He’d stay out until ten o’clock* at night if he could get away 
with it. 

Claude came home with the winter. There was that same tender 
reunion. He brought her a pair of white buckskin raoQCasins to 
wear as bedroom slippers. The name of a shop in Albuquerque, 
New Mexico, was stamped on the inner sole. At least, she thought, 
he was where it was warm . The gold piece was still pinned in his 
coat, and she knew he had not been i# want. 

Their reunion was tender and their love-making seemed new 
again, the way it had keen on their honeymoon night. 

He worked a few w(^ks,^omewhere or other. He gave her all of 
his pay except the money he u*ed for Christmas presents. He ga\y 
her a singing canary in a lovely bamboo cage. She named him 
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Timmy. It was a hard cross for Pat to bear. He was superstitions 
and instinctively his lips formed the words “rest his soul” when- 
ever she called the bird by name. 

Pat kept up a lodging feud with Claude all winter. To com- 
pensate,, Denny openly worshipped Claude, and worked hard in 
school for good marks to get Claude's approbation. 

It was a wonderfully happy winter for Maggie-Now. But he left 
again on that day when that certain wind cabled to him. 

And she knew another ypar would pass and she would have 
no child. 


CHAPTER FORTY-SEVEN 

Now when Maggie-Now made her visits to Lottie, she was, in a 
way, visiting Tihimy, too. Lottie acted as though Timmy were in 
the same room with them, and she had stopped saying: “I make 
believe.” 

“Well, Aunt Lottie, I guess I’ll start for home before the rain 
comes.” 

“Oh, it’s not going to rain. Do you think it’s going to rain, 
Timmy?” She spoke to the empty chair. She waited. “There! 
Timmy says he thinks th« rain will hold off until night-time.” 

Once Widdy was there and he drew Maggie-Now aside. “I just 
happened to drop in,” he said, “Und Mom, was eating her supper. 
But there was a full plate where Pop used to sit and, you know, 
Maggie, she was talking to him just like he was sitting there eating 
supper v r itii her. “Poor Mom!” 

“Oh, I.don’t know,” said Maggie-Now. “She’s found a way to 
be near Timmy.” 

Annie had her worries chat year. Tessie was growing too fast. 
She was thin and frail and coughed all the time, Annie said. 
Maggie-Now assured Annie that Tessie vrmld be all right when 
summer came and she could get out ijj thp air and sun. Maggie- 
Now took Tessie over to Dr. Sealant but he wasn’t there. A young 
Dr. Mahony, who had taf:en his place, said Dr. Scalani had gone 
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i»to some other business. And have this prescription filled and 
see that the little girl gets plenty of rest and lo*s of milk, he said: 

Maggic-Now was curious about Dr. Scalani and she went to 
Mr. Van Clees, who knew everything that wei*t on in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

‘That doctor goes by the school now to learn how to take care 
of the dead. He marries the widow of the undertaker on Humbol’ 
Street when is a year jhe undertaker is dead. This for respect. Then 
he takes the undertaking business.” 

“Why, he must be in his fif ties f ” said Maggie-Now. 

“So? For twenty years Dr. Scalani goes by a womih’s house 
every Sunday. And lignft, he don’t marry her. She, too, is old as 
him” 

“Poor thing!” said Maggie-Now. 

(Dr. Scalani married the undertaker’s wiclow. A week later, 
neighbours srtiellecj gas coming from one of the* fiats of a side- 
street tenement. They broke open the locked door and smashed 
the kitchen windows. Dodie, the doctor’s dressmaker friend, was 
lying on the black leather couch. There was a small item in the 
paper. 

. . . fell asleep on the couch while waiting for the coffee to 

boil. It boiled over and extinguished the flame. Neighbours 

became aware of the odour of escaping gas. When the police 

arrived, it was too late to . . .)* 

Denny and some other kids stood in front of Golend’s Paint 
Shop, looking at a big plate on a tripod. A scar of heaUn^ cement 
ran across what looked like a bad break in the plate. A chairi went 
through a hole drilled in the plate and a heavy iron weight hung 
from the chain. It said on the plate that the cement was like iron 
and would hold the hundred-pound weight without breaking. 

“I bet that plate would break right away if you even touched 
it,” said Denny. 

“Go ’head, then T*y i%” One of the boys handed Denny a 
baseball bat. Denny tapped tlte plate. 

Sure, it broke. It was made of cast inn, enamelled white. 
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Maggic-N°w heard the hubbub in the street. She went to the 
window to look. fTo her horror, she saw Denny being escorted 
home by a tall policeman. A bunch of kids and some adults were 
following after, When they got to the stoop, the young cop dis- 
persed the crowd with a genial: “Why don't you all beat it, now?" 

They stood in the front room. The cop removed his hat. Maggie- 
Now looked up at him. He was a clear-eyed young man with a 
nice, homely Irish face. He told her about the plate. 

“Golcnd was all for sending the kid to the electric chair," said 
the cop. “I talked him out of it # . I said, let the kid's mother punish 
him. So here he is." 

“I don’t know how to thank you, dfficeV./. . Anyone else would 
arrest him. . . ." 

“Oh, I expect to have kids of rrfy own some day," he said. “1 
wouldn’t want a boy of mine crucified just because it was vacation 
and the kid was full of beans and got into mischief." 

“I don’t know how to thank you,” she said again. 

“Say, you look awful young to be the mother of such a big boy.” 

“I’m his sister.” 

“Well, that’s fine! Just fine!” He grinned down at her. She 
looked up at him with her wide smile. 

After the policeman had left, Maggie-Now started in on lectur- 
ing Denny. But her heart wasn’t in it. She kept thinking how nice 
it was to have a man look' at her with admiration. 

The following Friday she went to the fish-store to buy a flounder 
for supper. She was waiting fo*r the man to dress it into fillets 
when the policeman came in. The fish-store man’s wife smiled 
at the cop, 

“Where!* my fish sandwich?” he asked. 

“In a minute, Eddie,” said the woman. She stuck a fork in a 
thick wedge of halibut which was browning in a cauldron of boil- 
ing oil. “In a minute.” 

A good Catholic boy, thought Maggie-Now. Fish for him on 
Fridays. 

He recognised Maggie-Now. “Hello,” ho said. 

“Hello,” she answered. They smile^ attach other. 

“How’s your brother?” 

“Fine.” 
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“Chat’s fine.” 

It seemed they had run out of conversation urjtil Maggie-Now 
said: “My father went around and gave Mr. Golend a dollar for 
the plate and Mr. Golend said he was satisfied.” 

“That’s fine.” 

“Here you are, Maggie.” The fish dealer pushed- the package 
across the counter. “Fifty-two cents.” 

“Look,” said the cop. “Would it be all right if I came around 
to see you some night? I mean, in plaifi clothes?” 

“I’m married,” she said. 

“Oh, I see!” The smile washed off his face. “I’m sorry,’* he said 
sincerely. 

“I’ll always appreciate what you did for myjbrother.” 

“That’s all right,” he said. She left the store. 

“What do you want on your fish sandwich, Eddie?” asked the 
woman. 

“Nothing,” he said # . “Just some catsup.” 

She prepared for bed as usual that night. She undressed, put on 
the Chinese kimono and the moccasins that Claude had given her. 
She went out and covered Timmy’s cage. She sat before the 
dressing-table he had given her and brushed her hair. She ran 
her hand over the smooth leather of the little red suitcase, read 
his postcard *md read a line or two from the Sonnets. It was her 
nightly communication with her husband. 

She lay awake in bee} thinking. Make Relieve, she thought, that 
1 had never met and married Claude (and that would have been 
just terrible!). But make believe , anyhow . Suppose I had married 
someone like this Eddie. 1 know 1 would y ve liked him — z£ I wasn’t 
married . We would live in a house on the Island. We’d+all go to 
Mass together on Sundays and sit in the back pew — so thalin'case 
the children got restless, they wouldn’t annoy too many people 
back there. He would come home to me and the children every 
single night and . . . 

The next day, Saturday, she went about with a heavy heart. 
She had to go to confession that night, and she had a grave sin 
to confess, and she did n§t k^ow its name. I can’t say I committed 
adultery in my thoughts: that*? was lewd in my thoughts . . ., 
what name can 1 give this sin? 
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She went to confession late and let others go before her. 6he 
was trying to thfnk of a name for her sin. The church was empty; 
she was the last one. She knelt in the dark confessional and con- 
fessed the usual fins in a whisper and then she came to the big sin. 

“I lusted after a man, Father.” It was the only way she knew 
how to say it. She thought she heard a snort from the other side 
of the tiny screened opening, but she wasn't sure. 

"Explain, my child,” said the priest. 

"I thought how it woul^ be if I were married to a man other 
than my husband.” 

He n\ade no comment. She finished her confession, and was 
kneeling in a pew saying her penaniy when she saw Father 
Flynn come out ^f the confessional. He weift to thjg altar and 
extinguished the candles. He gefiuflccted and then knelt to pray 
before the altar. 

When she left the church, Father Flynn was waiting on the 
steps. “Margaret,” he said, “Monday I w ill take you to the home. 
I will do whatever I can to get you a foster-child or two.” 

“Oh, Farherl” she said, tears of joy coming to her eyes. 

“I think it is time,” he said. 


CHAPTER FORTY-EIGHT 

M aggie-Now sat on a long bench while she waited for Father 
Flynn to confer with Mother Vincent de Paul. The room was 
combined office and waiting-room. A nun sat at a typewriter 
briskly topping out letters from shorthand notes. Another nun 
had* six vari-colourcd sheets and five carbons in her typewriter and 
was filling in forms. A very young nun stood at a filing-case 
expertly filing documents and letters away. Another sat at a table 
and filled in a printed foim with the answers of an applicant who 
stood before her. 

All the clerical activity should have matfc it seem like an efficient 
office. But the habited nuns and a 1^-ge picture of Christ holding 
.a iamb in His arms gave it the feeling of a busy church. Apart 
from the woman having a^form filled in, there were four other 
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woifien with Maggie-Now on the bench. Two had children with 
them. The woman next to Maggie-Now was evidently foster- 
mother to a beautiful child of six who quietly wandered about 
the room, returning to the bench at intervals. §Jie addressed the 
woman as 'Mama*. 

Maggie-Now struck up a conversation with the woman. “She’s 
very pretty.” 

“Yes. I hate to give her up. My husband and I got very attached 
to her. We get attached to all of thcm.^But she's six now and they 
have to take her back to put her in school. Well, in the twenty 
years I been a foster-mother I had to give up many a one*I would 
have liked to keep. Th;^ ‘tone Especially.” She returned the smile 
the little girl gaveiier across the room before slje resumed talking. 
She dropped her voice. 

“This one's different. Her mother was a rich and beautiful 
society girl and her father was a poor artist. Hbr parents wouldn't 
let her marry this artist. But they had this child, aiiyhow.” 

“Did they tell you that here?” asked Maggie-Now. 

“Not in so many words,” evaded the woman. “But I know .” 
She whispered: “She’s a love child. That’s why she's so beautiful.” 

Father Flynn came out of Mother Vincent dc Paul’s office and 
instructed Maggie-Now to file an application. He stood by her 
side. The nua asked the routine questions and filled in the answers. 
Then she came to ‘Husband’. 

“Occupation?” 

“He travels. . . .” Maggie-Now*looked appealingly at Father 
Flynn. 

“Travelling man,” said the priest. 

The nun’s pen hovered o\cr the blank space for a C i*c?nd or 
two before she wrote: ‘Travels.' 

“Income?” 

“I live with my father. He's in civil service.” She stated his 
salary. “And I get twenty-five a month^rom rental 1 property and 
I own my own house free and clear.” 

“Husband's income?”* 

“He earns fifty dolla^, sc^netimes thirty dollars a week.” She 
paused. “When he works,” she# added honestly. The nun put a 
question-mark in that space. 
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The nun picked up the application and said: “I'll take yap to 
Mother Vincen^ de Paul. This way.” 

The nun put the paper on the desk and quietly withdrew. It 
was a small roon^ holding only a desk and a chair. A large crucifix 
hung gn the wall behind the desk. The mother wore bi-focals and 
may have been in her sixties, although it was hard to tell the 
age of a nun; no matter what age, their fa£es were unlined and 
serene. 

Maggie-Now stood quietly — she had not been asked to sit down 
— and waited. Without looking up, the mother said: “As you know, 
there afe certain irregularities in your application.” She pointed 
to the printed word ‘Children’, and*the«i^ked ‘None’ in the space 
following. “But Father Flynn spoke highly of you and we’ll waive 
that. Do you agree to take two children?” 

“Oh yes! Yes!” 

“Children must grow up with other children.” 

“Yes, Moth It.” 

“When a child reaches the age of six, he will be taken from 
you. There must be no pleas, no tears, no requests to keep in 
touch with the child and no requests for adopting the child. I)o 
you understand?” 

' “Yes, Mother.” 

“In due time, a nurse will visit you and examine th« premises. If 
her report is satisfactory, youl application will be accepted.” 

“Thank you, Mother.” 

The mother pressed a buzztfr and a nun came in and took the 
application and went out again. Without looking up, Mother 
Vincent de Paul said: “Whatever became of your horse?” 

“My bprse, Mother?” gasped the girl, astonished. 

“Drujmmer.” 

“Why, gone, I guess, Mother,” she said, bewildered. 

The mother looked up at her. “I used to know Sister Mary 
Joseph,” she Explained. € She smiled; Maggie-Now smiled back. 
“God bless you, my child.” 

Maggie-Now rode home on the trolley with Father Flynn 
The priest read from his litde bla^k-bgund book and Maggie- 
Now beamed happily at all the* people in the car. 

The nurse came in 4*^ time. She was a middle-aged woman 
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in^i tailored suit. She had a large black handbag from which she 
extracted a little book and a pencil. Maggie-Ncjw, who had con- 
tinually scrubbed, pSlished and painted the ‘nursery* while wait- 
ing for the nurse to call, greeted the woman cordially. 

“Will you have a cup of coffee?'* she asked. 

“O-o-o/i, no I ” said the nurse, with a rising and falling inflection. 
Her tone implied thkt she couldn't be bribed. 

“Excuse me,” said Maggie-Now, embarrassed. 

The nurse made a thorough inspection of everything. She asked 
how the nursery room was heated. Maggie-Now explained that, 
since it opened off the front room, it was heated by th<* parlour 
stove. The nurse made^a«notition. Maggie-Now started to worry. 
Finally the nurse^put her book and pencil away, straightened her 
coat and said: 


“Now, I’ll have that cup of coffee.” 

Maggie-Now knew it was all right, then. 

Maggie-Now waited: one week, two weeks, thfee weeks. . . . 
Then Father Flynn came to see her. “Margaret,” he said, “I've 
had a conference with Mother Vincent de Paul.” He saw worry 
lines deepen in her forehead. “The home nurse turned in her 
report on your premises.” She held her breath. “The word 
‘Immaculate* appeared four times in her report.** Maggie-Now 
relaxed. “However,” again the worried lines appeared on her fore- 
head, “Mother and I agreed to put <5ff giving you the children until 
spring.” 

“Why, Father, oh, why?” she pitadea. 

“Your husband will be returning soon. He knows nothing of 
the foster-children. It may be hard for him to adjust . . . then, the 
children will not have had time to be adjusted to the to<ne and 
you. There may be emotional strain. In the spring, when he has 
gone, you will have the children. You'll have the spring, summer 
and autumn, and when your husband visits you . . . returns in 
the following autumn, you will have become afcifstomed to the 
children, there will be a settled routine. . . .” 

She was badly disappointed, but she saw the logic of the matter. 

“You can wait, Marg^ret^” he asked. 

“I can wait,” she said. 

It was just as well. One morning aPjpr breakfast, instead of 
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leaving for work, Pat settled himself in the chair by the frf*nt 
window. 

“Aren’t you working today, Papa?” she asked. 

“Me working dpys is over. I put in me full time and today I start 
me retirement. Today I start drawing me pension.” 

Her first foolish thought was: Now I don’t have to wash those 
heavy , dirty uniforms any more. She said: “But, Papa, you didn’t 
tell me.” 

“Must I tell you everything?” he said. 

“But, Papa, you’re still young, just a little over fifty. What are 
you goirfg to do with yourself all day?” 

“Rest!” he said. 

And he did. He slept late, and Maggie-NoW had to make a 
separate and lavish breakfast fov him at ten in the morning. 
Then he sat by the window in his stocking feet, getting up only to 
go to the bathroom" and to eat lunch, which now had to be dinner 
with meat, vegetables and potatoes instead of a- simple lunch. 
After dinner he napped on the couch in the front room, and if 
she so much as turned on the tap to get a glass of water he shouted 
for quiet. After his nap he took up his useless vigil at the window. 
When she came into the room, he asked her what she wanted now. 

Maggie-Now was almost a prisoner. She had been used to having 
the house to herself most of tne day. While dressing, she had 
often walked out to the kitchen in her slip to check on something 
that was cooking. Now she could never leave her bedroom unless 
she was fully dressed. When she went out, he asked her where she 
was going. When she came back, he examined her purchases and 
criticised the price she had paid and claimed she was cheated. 
When,IVnny went out, he gave him hell when he came back. 
When he stayed home, he asked what the hell he was hanging 
around the house for. In short, he was a pest. 

When November came, Maggie-Now started to worry. Claude 
would be horfle soon, and with her father in the house all day, 
feuding with Claude, life would be intolerable. Claude would 
leave after a few days, she knew. She remembered the Christmas 
pipe incident. 

One night she said: “Papa, whew Claude comes you must go and 
board at Mrs. O’Crawloy’s while he’s here.” 
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‘‘Oh no, me girl.” 

^‘Yes, Papa. I mean it. You and Claude jus£ don't get along. 
And for the little time that he's here , . 

“I won't leave this house," he shouted, "till IJm carried out feet 
first ! So help me God ! ” 

It was the last week in November. The newspaper forecast 
snow for the next day. As Pat got up from the supper-table, 
Maggie-Now said: "Papa, Claude will be coming back most any 
night now 7 and . . .'* 

"And I’ll throw him out the mjnute he steps foot in me door,” 
he said. 

She ignored that. I went over to Mrs. O'Crawley 's today 
and rented a room for you.” 

"What !*” he roared. 

"A nice room and she likes you so much she's only asking seven 
dollars a week for room and board. And lfttle Micjc Mack can 
hardly wait. You can come back again when Claude leaves.” 

Pat made a terrible, hoarse cry. He tore open his shirt and 
gasped and his face turned purple. He spun around and would 
have fallen if Maggie-Now hadn't caught him. 

"Run, Denny. Run for the doctor ! No, wait ! Let's get him to 
bed first.” They got him into the hall but couldn’t get him up 
the stairs: /‘My room! My room!” gasped Maggie-Now. They 
put him into Maggic-Now’s dainty bed* "Now get the doctor, and 
hurry.” 

"No doctor,” gasped Pat. "Tod late. The priest! The priest! I 
w 7 ant the priest! The priest!” lie gasped faintly. 

When Father Flynn arrived, a pale Maggie-Now with smudges 
under her eyes greeted the priest with a lighted candle. genu- 
flected and preceded him into the house. She took him. into the 
room. He looked around with a glance of approval. Everything 
was in order. Pat lay pale and still in a clean night-shirt. She had 
washed his face and hands and feet. T^cre was p dfcan linen towel 
on the bed table. On it stood a crucifix with a lighted candle on 
either side. There wasja vial of holy water, a dish of salt, a saucer 
with clean bits of cottoji for the holy qil, a tumbler of water and 
all the necessary things. Then was a cushion on the floor at tlie 
head of the bed for the priest to kneel pn. Father Flynn placed 
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his small black leather bag and the Host on the cleared dressiiyg- 
table. 

“Leave us, my daughter,” he said. Maggie-Now left, walking 
backwards out of jhe room, still holding the lighted candle. 

Father Flynn performed the solemn last rites of the Church. 
When it was all over, Pat said weakly: “I would not be calling you 
out in the cold of the night but the way me daughter . . 

“You have been shriven of all your worldly sins, my son. Speak 
no more.” When Pat would t speak again, Father Flynn said: “Be 
at peace, my son.” 

He started packing his bag. “I will send the doctor,” he said. 

“No doctor,” whispered Pat. “I am at peace.” 

“To sign the death certificate,” said Father Flynn. “It is the 
law.” 

Father Flynn went out to Maggic-Now and Denny and prayed 
with them and left, ■'after speaking words of comfort. 

Maggie-Now/ trembling and with tears falling unchecked from 
her eyes, went in to her father. 

She found him frantically getting into his trousers. 

“Papal” she cried out, shocked. “What are you doing?” 

“I’m getting out of here!” he yelled. “Between you and the 
priest and the doctor, youse'll have me buried before Fin deadl 
Fm going to the widder’s house, where Fm safe!” < 

Maggie-Now had a beautiful, beautiful winter with her Claude. 


CHAPTER FORTY-NINE 

Claude had come home. While they sat in the kitchen waiting 
for the two chickens he had brought to roast, he asked her, as was 
his custom, to tell him everything she had done during his absence. 
She told him everything except that she had made an application 
to take in children from the home. Wh<?n she actually had the 
children, it would be time enough to tell him, she thought. Then 
there was always the hope that shtt’d become pregnant. She never 
gave up hope. Her mother hadn’t given up hope and had had a 
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ch^fd in her forties. However she had sounded Claude, hoping 
to get his reaction to having the children from tjie home. 

“Claude, wouldn’t you like children in the house?” 

He gave a typical Claudian answer. “Every rpan likes children 
of his own about the house.” 

Unduly sensitive to his every reaction, she thought he stressed 
the ‘of his own’ too much, and she didn’t say anything more. 

When he came home, he had brought her a dozen Dutch tulip 
bulbs. They were in a box marked T ahps from Holland, Michigan, 
so she knew he had been there. For his last three returns he’d 

j 

brought her gifts with labels. It was as though he wanted her to 
know where he’d been bin didn’t want to tell her in so many words. 

He said he’d wait a week before going to look for a job because 
he wanted to plant the bulbs in the garden. First, he said, he had to 
whitewash the old board fence. The tulips were red and needed 
a white background, he said. 

He was whitewashing the boards one Sunday morning (he had 
one side of the fence done), when the tenant upstairs opened her 
window and called down to him. 

“Mr. Bassett?” 

He gave that quick turn of his head, which gave the woman a 
thrill, arid looked up. 

“That’s ^>ing to look real nice.” 

“Thank you,” he said and gave her his charming smile. 

She closed the window. “I had to be half-way nice to him,” she 
told her husband, “so’s they don’t raise the rent on us saying they 
made improvements .” 

“Aw, you just wanted an excuse to talk to the bum,” he said. 

“He’s not a bum. He’s a gentleman.” 

“A bum !” he said. As an afterthought, he added: “Shu,t up!” 

The ground was not frozen under the snow but it was as hard 
and barren as cement. Claude had to chop it up with an axe. He 
planted the bulbs. All during the winter, he garnered Maggic- 
Now’s coffee grounds and tea leaves and potato peelings and the 
dottle from Pat’s pipe>>and the ashes from the stove and other 
things and made a comnos%>pile in the yard. 

“In the spring,” he said, “we’ll plant zinnia and marigold seeds 
. . . things that come up the first year . j . later, perennials . . .” 
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He spoke as though he wasn’t going away in the spring, ^er 
• heart lifted; then^fell. If he stayed, would he let her have the foster- 
children? 

For Christmas, he gave her a big, beautiful garden encyclopaedia. 
It had hundreds of coloured plates. (It must have cost ten dollars.) 
He and Maggie-Now pored over it and he made a garden on 
paper and the list of seeds they’d need. He seemed obsessed 
by the garden. “This summer,” he said, “we’ll sit together in 
our garden in the evening-flowers smell better after dark, you 
know. . . Yes, it seemed that he wasn’t going to wander any 
more. 

But by January he had completely interest in the garden. 
Now when she got the book out, he frowned arid said he guessed 
he’d go for a little walk. Once he asked her why she bothered. 
“Nothing will ever grow in that soil,” he said. “It’s hard as cement 
and just as barren/* She didn’t get the book out any more after 
that. 

But it was a beautiful winier. He was a tender and loving 
husband, and, as always, it was as though they were newly married. 

That March day came and that softly demanding far-away wind 
blew over Brooklyn again. And Claude listened and gave his 
silent promise to something that was not tangible, and wfcnt away 
again. 

This time her grief at ,his gbing was gentle and mixed with a 
tremulous inner excitement. She cried a little, but smiled as she 
cried and was stirred by a great'anticipation. I’ll wait until twelve , 
she thought, to see if he comes back. 

But she waited only until eleven o’clock. She ran round to the 
furniti^re/store and told the man he could deliver right away the 
two cribs and high chair she had been making weekly payments 
on since the autumn. She went to another store and bought two 
thick white china bowls and two little spoons. 

The store s€nt, the crib,s over. There was a two-drawer chest 
in the room that Maggie-Now had bought in the autumn and 
enamelled white. From a drawer she took^crib sheets she’d made 
from the best parts of worn household ( sheets and clean, worn 
blankets that had, so far, warmed tivo generations of babies: Widdy 
and Widdy’s twins. (Lottie had said: “I forgot I still had those 
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buckets until Timmy reminded me”) Maggic-Now was in a kind 
of ecstasy as she made up the little beds. 

When Denny came home at noon, she gave him a makeshift 
lunch of bologna sandwich, milk and a wedge o^crumb cake. She 
herself was too excited to eat. 

“Did Claude go away?” he asked. 

“Why, yes.” Then' she was dumbfounded! Claude had left only 
two hours ago and she had all but forgotten that she wouldn't see 
him again until autumn. 

“The flowers he planted in the yard are up. Did he see them?” 

“Are they?” She went to the window. Yes, there wer^a dozen 
inch-high clubby spikes* showing. “No, 1 guess he didn't see 
them.” 

As soon as Denny went back So school, she rushed over to Father 
Flynn's house. “Now, Father?” she asked. “Now? Please , now?” 

He matched her tone. “Now!” he said. 

“Honest, Father?” 

“Honestly, Margaret. Mother Vincent de Paul has tw'o little 
boys all ready for you.” 

“Honest, Father? Honestly ?” 

“One is four, I believe, and the other a babe in arms.” 

“Wheri can I have them, Father? When?” 

“I’ll phone Mother and tell her you're on your way to the home.” 

She was out of the house and do All tli£ steps like a flash. 

“Margaret!” he called. She paused in her flight. “Remember! 
In two years, you’ll have to give up the first one.” 

“Yes, Father.” 

“And when you are sixty, you will have to give them all back.” 

“It will be ages before I'm sixty,” she called back. 

I used to think so too , thought the priest. 

Maggie-Now loved the beautiful ritual of getting breakfast for 
the children. Denny had gone off to schpol and fyer’father was still 
sleeping. The sunshine poured in through the kitchen windows 
and the tulips were in b#d in the garden and Timmy in his bamboo 
cage sang so lustily that % the*cage jiggled. 

Mark, the four-year-old, sat in the higli chair eating his bowl of 
oatmeal with soft sliced bananas on tejp. F*om time to time, gently 
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and patiently, she transferred the spoon from his left hand to^his 
• right. Just as patiently, the little boy transferred the spoon back 
to his left hand. 

John, not quit^ a year old, was in her arms. She fed him with 
a spoon. He inhaled the oatmeal, chewed the soft banana and 
tried his best to drink milk from his mug with a sucking motion. 
He never took his eyes off Maggie-Now's face. He stared at her 
unblinkingly, moving his eyes only when she leaned over to change 
Mark's spoon. 

The children were quiet children. Mark seldom spoke and the 
baby seldom cried. Mark obeyed any order instantly. The moment 
they were put in their cribs, they closed ^lysir eyes. They had been 
well trained at the home. 

Maggie-Now had been astonished at the way Pat took the news 
of the foster-children. She'd had them three days when he came 
home frorp Mrs. C'Crawley's. She told him all in one sentence 
and all in one breath. She ended up saying she would get five 
dollars a week to buy their food. 

“For the two of them?” he asked. 

“Five dollars each.” 

“Say I That’s all right,” he said. “Them two kids won't eat up 
ten dollars of food a week.” 

“The money is for the children and the children only,” she said 
firmly. 

Who knew the workings of Pat’s mind? He got the idea that 
Maggie-Now took on the babies in place of Claude and that now 
Claude was out of her life for ever. He explained it to Mick Mack: 

“Me daughter says: ‘J got the chifthren in place of you. And 
now v/fiefi you go away don’t come back no more.' And he says: 
'So now the cliilthren have taken me place and I am no longer 
wanted.' ” 

“And you living at the O’Crawleys' the time he says that ! ” said 
Mick Mack. Me ( was not y doubting his friend's veracity. It was 
merely one of the little man's automatic compliments. 

“I don't have to be Johnny-on-the-spot,'*vsaid Pat icily, “to know 
what goes on in me owivhome. Anyways, warm weather comes 
and the bastid says: ‘Ncoky!' ffo, that ain't the word. Yeah! 
‘Chinook!"' 
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^\nd what would that be meaning?” 

Fat had to think quick. “Why . . . why, it would mean ‘So 
long!’ In the Eskimo language,” he added. The little man looked 
as though he doubted that, but Pat clinched it. stands to reason. 
First he says: ‘Chinook 1’ Then he goes away. What else qould it 
mean?” 

It cannot be said that Pat fell in love with the children; he hadn’t 
even fallen in love with his own children when they were small. 
But he got on with them; especially M^irk. Pat was garrulous, and 
since his retirement he had the whole day to talk in and Maggie- 
Now was not one to sit and listen. But little Mark listehed. Pat 
told the boy all the thii^gfc he* thought his daughter should know 
— about the bcaudful room he’d had at the widow’s; the exquisite 
meals shc’fi fed him and, yessif, he’d marry her in a minute but 
what would his daughter and son do without him? Although he 
spoke to the little boy, he raised his voice scT that IVJjggie-Now 
could hear him. 

The little boy didn’t know what Pat was talking about most of 
the time, but he listened with flattering concentration. 

As for Denny, he was neither interested in nor indifferent to 
the newcomers. He was too old to play with them and too young 
to feel protective towards them. He gave them each a nickname: 
the baT)y, ‘P«c Wee’, and Mark, ‘Snodgrass’. That was the total of 
his relationship to the orphans. 

Lottie was ecstatic about it. “Now you’ll have one of your own. 
I never known it to fail. As soon asfa woman adopts a baby, bang! 
She gets in the family way. You wait and see.” 

“I didn’t adopt . . .” 

“It amounts to the same thing, Maggic-Now.” 

“I’ve given up hope,” said Maggie-Now. “Soon I’ll be in* my 
thirties and it’ll be too late.” 

“Don’t talk foolish. Your mother had Denny when she was in 
the change. Take me: I didn’t have WJiddy till J tfas thirty-two. 
Of course, though, I didn’t get married until I was thirty-one. I’ll 
never forget it. We wa^on this picnic up the Hudson, and when I 
hollered to the boat thaiiwe^vas going t« get married, the captain 
said all our troubles should boHittlc ones. I wish you could’ve 
seen Timmy’s face! Well, so we was ^nanied. . . .” 
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And Lottie was off, re-living again her wonderful life with J^er 
sweetheart. 

The nurse came once a month to inspect the children and the 
cribs and the condition of the home. Her report was always favour- 
able; extremely so. On one visit, she said: “Mrs. Bassett, you 
ought to have a furnace put in, you know. Your heating would 
not be adequate if we happened to have a severe winter. It would 
really pay you. You could get more rent foi your upstairs apart- 
ment, you know.” Maggie-I^ow said she'd talk to her father 
about it; 

Autumn came. Maggie-Now told her 'lather he'd have to go to 
Mrs. O'Crawley when Claude came back. 

“He ain't coming back!” said Pat. 

“He always coinVs back in the autumn.” 

“But you threw him out when you got the kids.” By now, Pat 
believed the story he'd told Mick Mack. 

“1 did no such thing! That’s all in your imagination.” 

“Well, I won't go.” 

“But all summer you’re saying how wonderful it was there and 
how good the cooking was and how much you liked it.” 

“I still won't go.” 

“But why, Papa?” 

“Because them orphans need me here.” 

“Oh, Papa!” 

The inevitable time came. She let her father eat his supper first 
before she told him she had made all the arrangements and that 
Mrs. p'Crawley expected him in the morning. Without a word, 
he got up and went up to his room. He signalled Denny to follow 
him. 

Upstairs he said: “Denny, get Father Flynn.” 

“You sick, T apa?” 

“Don't tell him I'm sick.” (Pat didn't want Extreme Unction 
again; that was too close to dying.) “SayJ am troubled and need 
me priest. Here’s a quar^pr and don’fyteLf your sister you're going 
for the priest.” 

Maggie-Now openecj the door. “Why, Father! What a nice 
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sunrise!” Then she saw he was carrying the Host. She preceded 
him into the house walking backwards. 

“Dennis said your father needed me.” 

“I ... I didn’t know,” she stammered. “I did^not prepare . . . 
forgive me, Father . . She took him up to Pat’s room and left 
after setting up the crucifix and lighting two candles* 

“You are not ill, my son?” asked Father Flynn gently. 

“Only in me heart and me soul,” said Pat. “Father, tonight me 
only daughter says to me: ‘Papa, pack^up and leave the house.’ I 
says . . .” 

“Then,” continued Father Flynn,~“get out of bed, get^n your 
knees and make a good c<fnfe*?sion.” 

“But . . . but . * .” spluttered Pat. 

“A good confession,” said the* priest. 

They knelt on the floor. “Bless me, Father, for I have sinned. 
’Tis one year since me last confession.” 

Par paused. That, he thought, will get me five H*ail Marys and 
five Our Fathers to start off with. 

When it was all over and Father Flynn was packing his bag the 
priest said: “Patrick, have you ever heard the story of the boy who 
cried wolf?” 

“What boy?” asked Pat. 

Father Fl^m told him the story. When he had finished, Pat 
was indignant at the fabled boy. ‘*Was # hc mine,” said Pat, “I’d 
take a stick to him, fooling good people that way.” 

“Some day, you’ll cry wolf,” said the priest, “and nobody will 
com®. Yes, some day you’ll cry wolf once too often.” 

Surreptitiously, Pat pressed his knuckles three times against the 
wooden headboard of his bed. 

There was a little flurry of snow the third week in November. 
It didn’t amount to much, but Maggie-Now took up her night-time 
vigil at the window waiting for Claude. She waited two nights and 
he didn’t come. The third night, she fat thcre # ui*til midnight, 
decided he wasn’t coming that night and went out into the kitchen. 

She always prepared ^e babies’ oatmeal before she went to bed 
at night, got it started, tjjenjieft the saucepan on the back of the 
stove to simmer all night so thSt the Areal would be creamily 
well-done in the morning. 
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She heard the hall door open. She thought it was the tenan^up- 
stairs coming in late, then she thought of Claude! She stopped 
stirring the oatmeal, covered the saucepan and set it on the back 
of the stove. He f walked into the kitchen. 

“Oh, Claude! Claudel” She was in his arms. 

“This is the first time you didn't run down the street to meet 
me. And I walked around the block three times. . . .” 

“I was going to watch for you again as soon as I had this oat- 
meal started.” 

“Oatmeal? I haven't had that since . . .” 

“Want some? It’s good ancl hot.” 

“No!” he said sharply. “It remihds*:ne . . .” His voice trailed 

off. 

He had brought her a small silver stiletto that had the word 
Mexico stamped on the handle; to be used as a letter opener, he 
said. She smiled. ‘She didn’t get many letters: one a month, the 
electric bill; two a month in the summer, when she used the gas 
plate for cooking: and one a year from the tax collector. All the 
same it was a beautiful thing to have and to hold in her h^nd. 

“I have to give you a coin for it,” she said. 

“You believe in that superstition that a coin must be given in 
return for a knife?” 

“Yes. It's bad luck if you don’t.” 

“Your luck is good. \ou gUvc me a coin some years back,” he 
said. She knew he referred to the gold piece. 

He had brought home a duck. She put it in the oven to roast 
and then went to sit on his lap. He patted her hip and then started 
to laugh. 

funny?” she asked. (As always, it was as if he’d been 
away only for the day.) 

“You’re funny,” he said, “sitting here in your Chinese kimono 
and Indian moccasins, waving a Mexican dagger and roasting a 
Long Island I'uck.” He kjssed her long and hard; then said: “Tell 
me all you did while I was away.” 

“Well,” she hesitated, “1 went over to s^ Lottie . . .” Her voice 
trailed off. 

“What else?” 

“Annie came to see jne . . that’s about all, I guess. ’ 
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f e wondered what had happened. Usually, when he asked her 
t she'd been doing, news literally poured out of her. 

“You've been up to something, Margaret. Have you been a good 
girl?” he asked lightly. 

“Oh, I forgot to tell you 1 ” She was all animation. “The tulips 
came out. And they were beautiful, Claude. Just beau tifull” 
“Did you plant zinnias and marigolds and . . 

“No. I didn't plant anything.” 

“You're an odd girl. Here you coc*k and sew and love children 
and enjoy keeping house and . ...” 

“What's odd about that?” 

“It follows that you^d injoy working in a garden, making things 
giow. But you dtm't, ao you?” 

“Why, no, I don’t, Claude.” 

“Why?” 

“Oh, I don't know. I guess I like flowers ih pots.^ou can put 
them in different places. I love to see flowers in tlie florist shops. 
That’s how I'm used to flowers, 1 guess. II I had a lot of flowers 
in the yard, I wouldn't enjoy so much going to the cemetery and 
seeing all the flowers on the street outside the flower stores. And 
in May, when Father Flynn's lilac bush is in full bloom, he invites 
me^to sft on his bench a while and we have iced tea, and if I had 
a lilac buslf in my yard then it wouldn't he so wonderful any more 
to see Father Flynn’s lilacs, and I\vouUi miss that.” 

“You’ll always be a city girl, love. And now, speaking of hushes, 
stop beating around one and tell* me exactly what you did while 
I was gone.” Suddenly she was tense in his arms. “What?” he 
asked. 

“I thought I heard something.” 

“Your father?” 

“He’s at Mrs. O’Crawlcy’s. Listen!” The sound again. It was 
the wail of a baby. She jumped to her feet. “He never cries. He 
must be wet and uncovered ” 

He jumped up too and grabbed her arms and shook her a little. 
“No!” he said in a high ecstatic voice— -the way people say ‘No’ 
when they expect a sur^ ‘Yies’ back 
“Claude?” she said. It was almost afwhimper. 

“And f wasn’t with you when itjiappened ! I am a bastard; a 
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pig.” His self-reproaches were terrible. He got down on his knyos 
and put his arms about her legs and pressed his cheek against the 
silk of the kimono. 

She stood listening with her head turned, the way he stood and 
listened for the voice in the wind on the day he left. She relaxed 
and breathed deeply. “There ! He’s gone back to sleep ” 

“I am nobody from nowhere,” he said, his voice muffled against 
her kimono. “There is no one before me. But now one will come 
after me. A son . . . my n?me, a continuation of me ... me! 
Who is a continuation of no one.” 

It was tfery hard for her to tell him that he had no son; that the 
child was one of her two foster-children. n IJe got up. His face was 
bone-white. 

“What have you done to me?” he asked in a reasoning voice. 

“I don’t know,” she said, genuinely bewildered. 

‘Til tell he s'aid pleasandy. “All you did was tell the whole 
world that I could not get you pregnant.” He was pleased when 
he saw her wince at the word. “All you did was tell the world 
that I couldn’t support you and you had to take in bastards 
for pay.” 

“What world?” she asked. “Whose world?” The baby wailed 
again. She turned quickly and w ent out. 

“You goddamned peasant!” he hissed after her. 

She came back carrying the Y>aby. She pulled a chair close to 
the stove, spread her legs to make a large lap, and changed the 
baby’s napkin. He looked on vfith distaste; even disgust. Mark 
called out “Mama?” querulously from the nursery. She got up, 
put the baby in Claude’s arms and went to Mark. 

Claucje fheld the baby. No miracle happened. The feel of the 
helpless child in his arms did not bring on a surge of tenderness; 
his heart did not turn over. The child, thumb in mouth, looked 
up at him with brown, unwavering eyes. 

He looked dOwp on the 4 child and thought: Whose spawn are 
you ? The child’s eyes blinked once and he took his thumb half- 
way out of his mouth and put it back again.* S ut who am 1 to throw 
stones? he continued in hii thoughts. IfTiqve spawn am I, for that 
matter? Without his volitio i, his arm tightened convulsively about 
the child. 
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<*She came in, leading the boy by the hand. "Claude,” she said, 
"this is Mark.” 

Claude and the boy stared at each other. Neither said a word. 
If y thought Claude, she says: ‘And, Mark , this^is Papa / Vll throw 
the one Pm holding right in her face ! 

She said nothing more. She took the baby from him and took 
both children back'to their cribs. When she returned, she spoke 
to him as though continuing a conversation. 

"And, Claude, they are not basta*d$. Maybe they're orphans; 
maybe they’re children that were not wanted by a mother . . . 
or a father. But they are not . . . what you say. They* are God’s 
children. They are dattoolic children.” 

"Sit down, Matgarct,” he said gently. She complied. "Margaret, 
I want you to get a divorce am] marry someone who will give you 
all the children you want.” 

"I can’t, Claude.” 

"Why?” 

"Because I love you and could nevei love another man in the 
way I love you. Because I slept with you and could never sleep 
with another man. And then, there’s no divorce in the Catholic 
Church.” 

"The* Church cannot prevent a legal divorce.” 

"No. tfift what good would it do? I couldn’t ever re-marry in 
the Catholic Church. I w'ouldn’f wary: to marry any other way, 
because it would be adultery.” 

"Nonsense!” 

4 ‘ Adultery. Yes! According to mv Church.” 

He thought on that for a while. She put some more coals on 
the fire and basted the duck, which was roasting in tfi« c$ven. 

"We are married, then, lor life,” he said. 

"For eternity.” 

"That is, married until one of us dies. I am your husband. You 
love your husband.” 

"1 love you, Claude. I do.” 

"Then send those ^lildren back to the orphanage.” 

"I can’t! Oh, Claud^, iftyou only k»ew how long I waited; had 
to wait. Because it was so ha«5 to getfchem. If it hadn't been for 
Father Flynn . . ” 
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"The point is, you did get them.” 

"Yes. Father Flynn spoke up for me,” she said proudly. "He 
told them I was all right.” 

And so you are, Jhe thought. And Fm as much of a sadistic son - 
of-a-bitch as that super who hires college men to shovel snow . 
But, by God, Fm not going to let those children take my place. 
I want her for me alone. Fve got to have that .‘ Someone who*s all 
mine . . . who waits for me. . . . 

He grabbed her arms and, held them so tightly that his finger- 
nails went into her flesh. "You give them up. Hear me? Will you 
take thenfr back where they came from or must I go to your priest 
and make him take them back?” 

"If you make me, 111 take them back, Claude/*' 

He was instantly mollified. "Yes, ‘Margaret, that’s best.” 

"But you know that, as soon as you go away. 111 get children 
again. If it’s too hard to get them from a home, 111 manage some- 
how to have one of my own.” She hardly knew what she was 
implying. 

But he knew. He knew of many women, many barren wives 
who got with child by another man and the husband believed the 
child was his. Claude was afraid. 

"Margaret, love, I’ll never leave you again. I’ve bad my lesson. 
I have been too careless of you. But a man can change. Ill get 
a job. I can always get a ,iob. 'Well be together all the time as 
married people should — not for just a few weeks in the winter. 
Well have a child. If, after three or four years, we don’t, well go 
together and adopt one or two. I’d want them to take my name. 
But I swear it, Margaret, I’ll never go away again if you will only 
send thpsQ, children back.” 

"You will always go away,” she said quietly. "Because it is in 
you to go away. The way it’s in me to be a Catholic. The way it 
is in me to want children, to need them so bad that I’ll get them 
any way I can.’i* t f 

Fve lost, he thought. But then, I had no right to win. 

"The duck’s done,” she said. 

"The hell with the duck ” he said vfear;ly. I hate her, he told 
himself. 

They went to bed, and^becajUse essentially and in spite of every- 
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^jjing they loved each other, and because they loved to make love 
to each other, and because they had not been with each other for 
so long, everything was new and wonderful agSin. 

Afterwards he drifted off to sleep. She prpdded him awake. 
“Claude,” she asked, “what’s so wrong with being a peasant?” 

He laughed and he found that he didn’t hate her any more. 
“Nothing, my littleT Chinee,” he said. “Nothing.” 


CfH«AI*TER FIFTY 

Claude got up next morning r> say hello to fienny before the boy 
left for school. He kept the boy company with a cup of coffee. 
Claude didn’t speak to Maggie-Now, and wh£n Dennv went off to 
school Claude went back to bed. 

It was nearly tenVhen Claude got up and dressed. He went into 
the kitchen and had a cup of coffee and a roll. Then he went into 
the front room. The baby was sitting in the high chair at the 
window with a rattle in his hand. Mark was on the floor quietly 
playing* with some of Denny’s discarded blocks. 

“Fir fix your breakfast,” called Maggie-Now from the babies’ 
room, “as soon as I finish making \ip t^e cribs.” He didn’t answer 
her. 

Claude walked around the rcrtnn restlessly. The baby’s eyes 
followed him. Claude walked diagonally, the eyes followed him. 
He walked behind the high* chair and, awkwardly, the child turned 
its head and body to keep him in sight. He came roujic^to face 
the child. The child looked up at him, still clutching the rattle. 
He didn’t play with the rattle or make it jingle, he just clutched it. 

Claude looked down at the child and thought: Spawn . As he 
thought the word, he had a curious fueling of tenderness towards 
the baby. 

He looked down at^lark. “What are you building?” The child 
didn’t look up. The chjjd didn’t answei. “A house?” No response 
from the child. Claude clapped hisfhands loudly. The baby 
dropped the rattle on the high-ch|iir, fyit Mark neither looked 
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up nor started He picked up another block. Claude had an instapt 
of fear. He went in to Maggie-Now. 

“Is that boy dumb?” he asked. “Deaf and dumb?” 

“Oh, he can tall^ when he wants to,” she said. “You heard him 
call me Mama last night.” Claude was disgusted at the feeling of 
relief he felt. < 

She heard a clock strike ten. She dropped 'her work and went 
into her bedroom. When he followed her in there, he saw that 
she had put a quarter on th$ dressing-table and was pinning the 
gold piece back into his coat. t 

He crushed her in his arms. f ‘No, no, no,” he kept saying. “No, 
Fm not going away. I just got home!” 

“But you s aid . . 

“Why must you take everything e.o literally?” he asked desper- 
ately. “I was shocked; angry. I said a lot of things. . . 

“But you^told me ? . .” 

“Hush, now. Hush! I always wanted a family. You know that. 
You gave me a father and a brother. And now, my sweet love, 
you throw in a couple of sons that I don’t deserve.” 

She broke down and cried. 

“Listen! Listen now! Listen, Margaret! Listen, Maggie-Now!” 
He got her quieted down finally. “Listen, Margaret, what do you 
want more than anything else in the world? Aside frfcm me and 
children?” 

“A furnace,” she said tentatively. 

He had to laugh at that. She told him the nurse had said a 
furnace was needed with the children in the house. 

“Your husband will get you a furnace,” he said gallantly. “Where 
are my pld clothes? Fm going to get a regular job; a hard-working 
job with good pay.” 

True to his word, he got a job which paid seventy-five dollars a 
week. This seemed fabulous pay to Maggie-Now. He didn’t 
tell her what hr: worked at f but she noted his broken finger-nails 
and, after he combed his hair, she saw little grains in the teeth of 
the comb. Marble dust? Grains of cement?. Flakes of plaster? 

She gave him a dollar a«day expense mpney and used some of 
his salary for food and ht*useholh: necessities. At the end of a 
month there were one hufjdre^i and eighty dollars left of* the three 
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Ij^ndred he’d earned. Claude decided that was enough to start the 
furnace on. 

A man came and gave an estimate. A hof-air furnace with 
registers would be cheaper than steam heat ar^l radiators. Three 
hundred was his price: half down now and the balance after the 
heating had been installed. The deal was made; the hundred and 
fifty dollars paid. Then terribly cold weather set in and it was 
agreed that it was a bad time to tear up the house to instal the 
furnace. It was put off until the spring. 

After the deal with the furnace man, Claude, no doubt feeling 
that he had accomplished his mission, stopped working* He took 
up his old place at tfic«win9ow and waited. One day that wind 
came and she pfrineefthe gold piece in his gocket and gave him 
the quarter for cigarettes and«the paper. He didn’t come back. 

Well, she was used to Claude’s leaving by now. And she would 
have to get used to Mark’s leaving. She counted the months, the 
weeks, the days until he’d be taken from her. 7 ?nust expect it, 
she told herself. I know it must come . She did her best to prepare 
herself for the time. 

They put the furnace in. She didn’t have the money to pay the 
balance. She prised twcniy-fivc dollars out of her father on the 
grounds that he had not paid for Denny’s keep while he, Pat, was 
at the widow’s. She paid off the rest, five dollars a month. She 
was able to get five dollars more f>cr iponth rent for the upstairs. 
That paid for some of the coal. Her n \es on the house were raised 
a little on account of ‘improvements’. 


CHAPTER FIFTY-ONE 

The pattern of Maggie-Now’s life seerped set nqw.aShc took Mark 
back to the home when he was six and, in spite of Mother Vincent 
dc Paul’s orders, Mar^ie-Now wept and Mark wept and clung to 
her. They gave her angthv baby. Heivas six months old and his 
name was Anthony. She cour/cd up fie years and months, days 
and wee£s. She’d have Johnny tli^ee 3 ^ars more, and Anthony 
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five and a half years. That was a long, long time, she thought. S]pt 
was content. 

Claude came home each winter with his gift and with meat 
or fowl. Sometimes he brought a little money. Pat went to the 
widow’s each winter but one, and sent for the priest each night 
before, save one. Father Flynn was in the hospital having a kidney 
stone removed at the time. Another priest served the parish 
temporarily. Pat didn’t want this other priest. He was afraid 
he’d give him Extreme Uncfion. 

One winter he didn’t go to Mrs. O’Crawley ’s because she closed 
up her befarding-house for a few months while she took a vacation 
in Florida. Pat worried. There were men flown there. They’d know 
she had means, else how could she afford a Florida vacation? He 
was afraid someone would marry htr for her property. 

When she came back after Christmas, unmarried, Pat was so re- 
lieved that l^e bought her a five-doll ar vanity case as a present. She 
gave him a present in return — a knotty shillelagh, a treasure that 
had belonged to her first husband. He was proud of it, Pat was, 
and carried it with him whenever he went out, wishing he could 
get into an argument and make use of it. 

Annie’s Jamesie, now grown up, got a fine job in a well-known 
men’s haberdashery store down -town in Fulton Street. He earned 
thirty-five a week to start, and he gave his mother aH of it save 
five dollars a week for his ejxperfscs. Annie was able to give up her 
sandwich-making job at last. 

“They put him in front whert people sec him to sell tics.” 

‘That’s because he makes such a good appearance,” said Maggie- 
Now. 

“Sucl? 2 good boy,” said Annie. “But already he goes with a 
girl. Shirley.” 

“Serious?” asked Maggie-Now. 

Annie nodded. “In two years they get married.” She sighed. 
“But that musr-be f . The chijdren go away from you when they get 
big. But for two years we will live without worry.” 

Maggie-Now worried about Lottie. Graqj? and Widdy came to 
see her one Sunday afternoon. “Widdyis rijothcr’s not ‘right’,” said 
Grade. “And Widdy and(i don’t\hink she should live alone. It 
would be better if she v^ni some old ladies’ home where she 
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^guld be with her contemporaries. She could turn over her pension 
to the home and get special privileges. Some of those homes art 
real nice.” 

“But you see, Maggie, Mother won't go,” s^d Widdy, “and we 
thought since she likes you so much and depends on you, in a way, 
that you could talk her into it.” 

“I'll do no such thing,” said Maggie-Now angrily. “And shame 
on you, Widdy, and^you too, Gracie, putting your mother in an 
old ladies' home. Don't you tell rn$ she’d be better off with her 
con . . . con . . . with people her own age. Let her have her 
home where she was so happy with her Timmy — where Everything 
reminds her of him so much that it’s like he was still there.” 

“But, Maggie?' saifl Gracie gently, “we worry about her. She 
might get sick and die there triune. And it's not fair, Maggie, that 
we should worry. We have our own children and . . ” 

“Worry, then,” said Maggie-Now bitterly. *“It will do you good 
to worry about somebody else for a change. When T think of how 
your mother took the twins off your hands when Widdy was in 
the war and you were gadding around . . .” 

She got them to promise that one or the other would drop in on 
Lottie once each day. Maggie-Now herself went to see Lottie 
t^vice a" week — if she could talk Pat into staying with the babies 
for alew Hours. 

On one visit, Lottie seemed dfttranght. “Timmy was looking 
all night for that china dog with t 1 e nursing puppies, and he 
couldn’t find it. Somebody must* have stolen it,” she said. 

On her next visit Maggie-Now surreptitiously slipped the china 
dog back on the mantelpiece. 

Van Glees wasn’t doing so well: After the war the wn^n came 
back with a taste for cigarettes. Then the big tobacco trusts had 
their chaim stores and could undersell the small tobacconists. 

“And give coupons in the bargain for stuff,” said Van Clees. 
“Once I work all day every day — sp many people smoke my 
Havanas, hand-made. But now,” he shrugged, “two hours a week 
I can make all I can r#ll. I do not worry. My property is all mine 
and I save my money piaTiy years, bu) is not good for me not to 
w r ork every day.” 

He complained about the great Changes in the neighbourhood. 
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The poor Jewish families who lived in the ghettos of Sieggfe 
Moore and MacKibbon Streets were moving out and even poorer 
negro families were taking their place. 

“The coloured people,” said Van Clees, “is got right to live same 
as us. Only is bad for real estate. The landlords, they don't make 
repairs for the* coloured people and the houses fall down, and my 
property ain't worth so much." 

But on the bright side, Maggie-Now to^d him, look at that 
beautiful housing development. And, indeed, it was beautiful. 
People had sun and air and lived uncrowded and the rents were 
low. Of cSurse, she had felt bad whep the slum-clearance project 
razed the Moriarity house where her mcrt'her had been bom. 

“Sonny's place is gone, too. But oh, he got gdbd money for it, 
Miss Maggie. You see how he has ?hat new store, in gold on the 
window: Phcid and Parker, Plumbing and Heating, Day and 
Night? Is good." 

Yes, the elder Phcid had died and Sonny got the business and 
took in his sister's husband, Cholly, as partner. Maggie-Now 
smiled, remembering Cholly. Gina'd had another baby, a girl 
named Bertha, after her mother. Only Cholly called her Birdie. 
That Cholly ! thought Maggie-Now. 

“And Denny?” asked Van Cloes. 

“He graduated from state school. You heard? Diploma and 
all.” 

“Yes, also Annie's Tessie Such a nice girl.” 

“Awfully nice,” agreed Maggil*-Now. “You know, when Denny 
graduated, he thought he was through with school for life. Was 
he mad when I told him he'd have to go until he was sixteen!” 

“Is the law,” agreed Van Clees. 

“He's working this summer.” 

“No!” 

“Errand-boy for the druggist. He wants to make money to buy 
a long-pants sifit for high school.” 

“Too big for the birthday candles, is he now,” sighed Van Clees. 
“My Tessie, too. Time goes, Miss Maggie.’*- 

“Ycs,” said Maggie-No\f She sighed t<jo. 
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CHAPTER FIFTY-TWO 


Denny was nearly sixteen when he finished his ^econd year at high 
school. He left Eastern District High without a backward glance 
and with no tender memories. He was glad to be done with school. 

He went to work. .He got a job with the druggist for whom he had 
worked the last two summers. He washed out citrate of magnesia 
bottles that had been returned for tfcie nickel deposit, filled them 
from the formula in the big gallon jugs, and delivered prescrip- 
tions, stocked the shelves with patent medicines, swe{ft up and 
did various other odd jobs. 

He came homte th£ first Saturday night, and his father said: 
“Hand ov^er your pay.” 

The boy gave him twelve onc-dollar notes. Pat gave the boy two 
dollars back and handed the ten dollars to Maggie-Now. 

“Is that all -I get?” asked Denny. “After all, I worked like a dog 
all week and ...” * 

“That’s all,” said Pat. “And it’s too much, if you ask me.” 

“What’s the use of working, then?” asked Denny. Before his 
father could answer, he went out, slamming the door hard. 

^That'job lasted three weeks. He came home and told Maggie- 
Now: fc I threw up my job.” 

“Why, Denny? Oh, why?” 

“I figured, what was I working for? Peanuts? Two dollars spend- 
ing money!” he said contemptucmsly. 

**But, Denny, when you’re eighteen, you’ll get half your salary 
back. And when you’re twenty-one, you can keep it all.” 

“I’ll wait,” he said. 

“But, Denny, you have to work.” 

“Give m§ one good reason.” 

“Everybody has to work: to buy food and clothes and pay rent.” 

“Papa doesn’t work.” 

“For thirty years your father worked steady. Now he has a 
pension. He still pro^des money for us.” 

“Claude doesn’t wojk. # Not that ^ have anything against 
Claude,” he added quickly. 

“When^Claude isn’t here, he payj hisipwn way, wherever he is. 
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When he comes home, he brings money . . . sometimes. And ^ 
always works a while when he first comes home.” 

“But he doesn't'plunk down a salary on the table every Saturday 
night of the year, <^oes he?” 

“What Claude gives me,” she said, “is worth much more than 
a man's steady salary. He gives me a whole world . . . oh, Denny, 
some time when you're a man and are going to be married, I'll tell 
you all about it.” 

“I want to say it again,” s$id Denny. “I've got nothing against 
Claude. I like Claude.” 

“Why, Denny?” she asked quietly. 

“Because. Well, because he make! feel like somebody . . 
like somebody important. Other peopie^makt me feel like a 
worm.” 

Maggie-Now smiled tenderly. Back down the years she heard 
herself saying . . . because you make me feel like a princess. 

After a while'Denny got a job in Manhattan: messenger-boy in 
a brokerage office. He earned twenty dollars a* week, and Maggie- 
Now gave him five out of it. He seemed satisfied. He loved work- 
ing in the big city and wished he could live there. He seemecFto 
like his job. 

He had been working there a couple of months when ht found 
out that the other messenger in the firm was getting twenty-five a 
week. He went to his boss and disked for a rise. 

“I'll see,” said Mr. Barnsen. 

Denny waited three days. Then he went back to the boss and 
asked, a little flippantly: “Did you see yet, Mr. Barnsen?” 

Now Mr. Barnsen had just about decided to give Denny a two- 
dollar But he changed his mind, lie didn't like the boy’s 

attitude. 

“Yes, 1 saw,” said Mr. Barnsen. “And I saw that k don't like 
your attitude.” 

“What else cjfd you see?” sneered Denny. 

“I saw that the firm coulS very well get along without you.” 

“You mean I'm fired?” 

“We like to say ‘dismissed’,” said hi$ e^-boss. 

<r Why? Why?” asked # Ma^gie-Now when Denny tol& her. 
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said he didn’t like my attitude — whatever that is,” replied 

Pat got Denny his next job. Pat had seen a c^ird in the window 
of Pheid and Parker, Plumbing and Heating , Day and Night. Pat 
took his son there. Sonny wasn’t there, but Cholly hired Denny. 
When Maggie-Now'found out about Denny’s new job, she was a 
bit embarrassed. She^didn’t want Sonny to think she was presum- 
ing on their brief friendship of many years ago. 

Denny answered the phone and sold washers and plungers and 
‘uncrated the new stock that came in and swept up and nlade him- 
self generally useful. He got on fine with Cholly. Cholly liked 
him and he liked Chtfliy. 

“I like the way he kids aroitnd,” Denny told Maggie- Now. 

“Everyone likes Cholly,” she said. “Everyone thinks he’s the life 
of the party.” 

But Sonny didn’t like Denny. Was it because the boy was a daily 
reminder of Maggie-Now and how she had turned him, Sonny, 
down when he wanted to marrv her? Did he think of his little 

j 

time with her with tenderness? Or anger? Or embarrassment? 
Denny knew Sonny didn’t like him and he reciprocated. When 
Sgnny gave him an order, Denny pretended he didn’t understand. 
When*he obeyed the order, he did so laggardly. 

Cholly came and told Maggie-Now^ “We had to let him go, 
Maggie. I got along fine with him. When I asked him to do some- 
thing, he was anxious to do it good. But when Sonny asked him . . . 
weH, Denny got everything all mixed up. On purpose, it seemed. 
I guess they just rubbed each other the wrong way.” 

“I’m sorry, Cholly.” 

“Oh, the boy’s all right. You just got to understand him: No 
hard feelings, Maggie?” 

“No hard feelings.” 

“Remember? You laughed at me when 1 sat dov*n at the piano, 
but when I started to play, you had hysterics?” 

“Aw, Cholly,” she s^id fondly. 

“So long, then, Maggie.”* 

As he went down the stoop ^hc calif d after him: “Tell Gina I 
said she’ A very lucky girl.” 
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‘That’s what 1 keep telling her,” he said. “But she do wh 
listen.” 

Eventually Denny got another job. He worked for an Italian 
greengrocer whom everyone called Ceppi. They got on well 
enough together. Denny insulted Ceppi every time he spoke to 
him. Ceppi insulted him back. Denny enjoyed it. He was just 
like his father that way. 

“I worry so about Denny,” confided Maggie-Now to Annie. 
“He’s going on eighteen now and . . .” 

“Dcnty is all right,” said Annie. yOnly wild. You wait. When 
he finds the work he likes to work on, he’K be a new boy. You wait.” 
Annie sighed. “My Albie, he is like that, too/ He gets a nickel 
and goes on the elevator train and gets off by a station and bangs 
on the gum machines so pennies should fall out. Then he goes 
back on the fr?yn and gets off the next station. Same thing.” She 
sighed again, “Albie, he needs a father. Is all what* is wrong with 
him. No father. Your Denty, he needs a father, too.” 

“He has a father, Annie,” said Maggie-Now quietly. 

“Excuse me.” Annie blushed. “I forget.” 

Maggie-Now inquired after Jamesie. Jamesie had married his 
Shirley, and Shirley was going to keep on working as long as £l»e 
had no children. And they were saving their money because 
Jamesie wanted to go into business for himself some day. Yes, 
Jamesie gave her five dollars a week, and with that and Tessie’s 
pay they got along fine. Of cohrsc, Annie’s new fiat was smaller 
than the old one, but then the rent was lower. 

Yes, Tessie still liked her job. 

Ann : e had obtained a job for Tessie in Annie’s old alma mater, 
the dime store. Tessie did not work behind the lunch counter. 
She didn’t work behind any counter. She walked up and down the 
aisles wearing a wide leather belt to which was attached a small 
leather satchel. When a sah*s-girl tapped the bell on top of her tiny 
cash register, it was Tessie’s job to go over, take the note that the 
girl was waving in the air, and give her c tes for it. No girl was 
allowed to have more than five dollar in her register. Once each 
hqur, Tessie counted the hange fn the registers and put all over 
five dollars in her satch 1. Between times, she wore a little black 
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apron and carried a small feather duster with which she dusted 
the hardware. 

“She marries in a few years, maybe/* said Annie. “Some feller 
sees she is pretty/* Another sigh. “Then I don’t have her money, 
but/* she said brightly, “then Albie works. When Albie gets 
married, I don’t care no more. Then I be dead,” she said cheerfully. 

And every winter C/laude came back to her again. And every 
spring he left her again. 


chai'Ter fifty-three 

Sunday afternoons, Denny loitered with some fellers around the 
news-stand of a corner candy store. Denny had an act, the purpose 
of which was to give the fellers a good time. Strollmg girls were 
the stooges of the act. Denny ’d sec a girl approach. As she passed, 
he’d say something like: “Oh, you kid with the bedroom eyes.” 
The girl would pause, startled, and say something like: “You 
fresh thing, voul” This put the fellers into hysterics. 

used a different routine for the next passing girl. He took 
off his*hat With a flourish, bowed and said: “How do you do . . .” 
When the girl stopped in surprise? he’d continue. . . that trick 
with your hat? Like this?” He'd twirl his hat around on his fore- 
finger. Laughter from the crowd.' 

He had a killer, though, in his moving-hat trick. He had a 
bowler-hat rigged up with strings and rubber bands. The strings 
ran down into his coat pockets. He’d stand there, 1 vtf on and 
hands in pockets. When a group of girls appeared (the trick was 
too good few one lone girl), he’d say “Hello” in a dull, oafish voice 
and manipulate the strings in his pocket and make the hat stand 
straight up on his head, the brim resting on the^nigpe of his neck. 
Then he’d make the hat turn to sit sideways on his head. The 
reaction was terrific. ^Sometimes a girl would shriek in terror, 
another would laugh h^r fcead off, and so on. 

One day, Denny saw a prettyfgirl cording along. She had a cute 
figure, to ft. As she was passing, h% sair^: “Hello, good-looking/* 
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When she turned to give him an indignant look, he said: “Caak 
you take a joke?” Instead of tossing her head and going on ficr 
way, the girl came right up to him* 

“Dennis Moore [ You ought to be ashamed of yourself, hanging 
around on the corner like a loafer and insulting girls, and you 
with such a nice sister and such a nice home and all.” 

It took him a while to realise that she was Tessie Vemacht. The 
last time he’d seen her, she’d been a skinny-legged kid of fourteen. 
But nowl Wowl was his opinion of her. 

She lectured him for a good five minutes and then went on her 
way. Dehnis was thoroughly ashamed. That must never happen 
again , he told himself. From that timfj on, the fellers on that 
corner saw him no more. Denny took up ’frith U bunch of fellers 
in another neighbourhood where he could perform liis acts with- 
out the danger of anyone he knew seeing him. 

But Tessie stayed in his mind. He wanted to see her again to 
tell her that she had no right to call him down so hard in front 
of the other fellers. He didn’t know where to find her. He didn’t 
want to ask his sister where she lived. Maggie-Now might ^et 
ideas, he thought. 

He figured Tessie went to church. He went to a different Mass 
each Sunday: the eight o’clock, the ten o’clock, even the eleven 
o’clock High Mass, which he usually avoided because it was so 
long. He left the church befof'e the service was over and waited 
outside. He waited outside for two Sundays, but Tessie never 
appeared. Then Denny hit on 0 a way to make Maggie-Now tell 
him without her knowing what he wanted. 

“I saw Annie in church today,” he said. “And she sends regards.” 

“That’s, funny,” said his sister. “Annie doesn’t go to our church. 
She goes to that one on Montrose Avenue, that German church. 
All the Vernachts go there.” 

The next Sunday he went to the six o’clock Mass at his own 
church, then tf>ok up his watch outside the church in Montrose 
Avenue. He saw ^Tessie come out and he fell in step with her. He 
started talking fast before she could say a word. 

“Look,” he said. “I’m *sorry for \what happened a couple of 
weeks ago. I didn’t know [t was yUi. Gee, you grew up so pretty. 
You did right to bawl pie opt the way you did. Course, I was 
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^shamed in front of the fellers and all, but I wouldn't mind being 
Ifehamed again that way. I’d like to make it up to you, Tessie. 
Would you go to a movie with me or a shotf?” 

Tessie was pleased with his flattery and his humility and a litde 
sorry that she had shamed him in front of his friends. 

“I'd like to, Dennis,” she said. “But I'll have to ask my mother.” 

“Can I walk you' home?” he asked, 

“No, Dennis. Not until after I ask my mother.” 

He was waiting f!or her the following Sunday. “Did you ask 
her?” 

“Yes.” 

“What did she say?”# 

“She said I ccmldrMgo out with you.” 

“Did she say why?” 

“She said you were too wild, Dennis.” 

“Gee, Tessie, you're old enough. I’m eighteen and you must be 
nearly that. You can go out with me without telling your mother.” 

“I’d like to go obt with you, Dennis. But if I fooled my mother, 
you'd start thinking that maybe J was fooling you.” 

“You talk like Maggie-Now.” 

“I’d be proud if I was as good and decent as your sister.” 

“Listen,” he said, kicking at a non-existent pebble. “Maybe I 
am tfhat your mother calls wild. But if I had a girl — a good girl 
like you — maybe I'd be different!?’ 

“I’ll ask her again, Dennis.” 

“I don’t want to be the way I am,” said Denny inarticulately. 
“But I don't know any other way to be.” 

“I'll ask her,” she repeated. 

“No!” said Annie. “This the last time I say it. No!” 

“But, Mama, I don't even need to ask you. I’m eighteen.” 

“He puts that idea in your head.” 

“Nobody needs to put it in my head. I am eighteen ” 

“You can't go out mit him.” Whenever Annie got excited, she 
dropped into her ins^nctive German. 

“But why?” 

“I tell you before, I tell yo'i now: he iss too wild. And you are 
a good firl.” 
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“Sometimes a good girl can get a wild boy to change his ways/' 

“I do not bring up my daughter to make angels out of devils. 1 f 

“But, Mama . . 

“No!” shouted Annie. “ Nein ! Und das is alles . Is all,” she 
translated. 

Annie went over to see Maggie-Now right away. Fumblingly, 
inarticulately, apologetically, mixing German' with English, but 
firmly, she told Maggie-Now to tell her brother to keep away 
from Tessie. 

“Ich Hebe dich, Maggie-Now,” jshe said. “You arc like daughter 
to me. Abi j r ich ... I got feelings about Tessie. She is mine only 
girl. And Denty . . . good. But like they sry/is wild. Maybe they 
get older, Denty gets better, then I have nothing *4.0 say.” 

‘Til speak to Denny,” said Maggie-Now. “They're both very 
young.” Maggie-Now did not mean to speak coldly, but her voice 
came out that way. Annie lowered her head and kissed Maggie- 
Now's hand. *“t)on’t!” said Maggie-Now sharply. “He's my 
brother, and I think he’s good enough for any girl. But I’ll tell 
him not to bother Tessie.” 

On the way home from Maggie-Now's house, Annie decided 
to buy on open peach cake for Tessie’s supper sweet. It was a 
kind of compensation to the girl She made a detour to ha\e a 
chat with Van Clecs. 

“I bought cake for my Tessie'fr supper,” she announced. 

“Tessie comes in the store last week,” he said. “My, what a nice 
young lady she turned out to bt. But all your children is nice, 
Annie.” 

“I think, yes. But then, I’m the mother.” 

“Even r sQ Now Jamesie: married to a nice girl with what they 
say, class.” 

“Shirley!” Annie shrugged. Shirley was all right, oply Annie 
didn't think she was good enough for her son. 

“And Albie.” f Mr. Van Cites raised his eyebrows and spread out 
his hands. Annie took this as a gesture of disparagement against 
her youngest. 

“Albie is not worser as other boys lify* his age,” she said. 

“Did I say different? Tlyn cxcifoe me. But Tessie, now. Too 
bad Gus don't live to see Jier gfow up to be a lady.” ThAe was a 
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jnoment of silence out of love for a beloved husband and a beloved 
ffiend. 

“Yes, Tessic, now,” continued Van Clees. *‘Only yesterday a 
straight-up-and-down kid. And today, a woman with a built,” 

Annie tucked her handbag under her arm-pit to indicate that 
the visit was over. “I say to you, good day,” she said. 

“Did I say something?” he asked, worried. 

“You did, then you know it. You don’t know it, I don’t tell you.” 

She walked away angry. She dic^p’t think it becoming of Mr. 
Van Clees, who had known Tessie from infancy, to notice and to 
comment on the fact that the infant had grown a bust.* 

That’s u hat l get, shctfhofight, talking all the time to everybody 
what listens. 

AnnicVas upset about V;yi Clccs’s observation of Tessie. She 
was upset that Denny was, as she presumed, after Tessie; that 
Tessic wanted Denny to be after her. She trembled for Tessie’s 
safety in a world suddenly filled with wolves. 

There is things *1 should tell Tessie. Like my mother should-a 
told me. Bui she didn't know how to tell me, and I don’t know how 
to tell Tessie. So I tell her , anyway , because somebody must talk. 

After supper, Annie sent Albie off on an errand in order to 
Tell Tessie Things. 

“Tfssie, now you change to be a young lady. Young ladies what 
just stopped being girls, sometimts they get funny idears. Then a 
man looks on them and gets funny itfears.” 

Here it comes, groaned Tessia invvardly. Mama’s going to tell 
me about sex , and it’s going to be terrible for both of us. Just 
because I want to go out ‘ft'ith Denny , all of a < udden all men are 
awful. 

“In the world,” began Annie portentously, “there gives men and 
women. And from men and women together, come babies.” 

“No kidding!” said Tessic. 

“Get fresh with me,” said Annie, “and I’ll givg it to you— big 
like you are.” 

“I didn’t mean to ggt fresh, Mama. But this makes me nervous; 
this all about where babiej come from I know all about it.” 

“Ha!” 

“List^, Mama. I know how you^nd £apa had us three children 
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and how it happened that Shirley and Jamesie are going to have a 
baby. A girl gets married, she's going to have a baby. That's aft.” 

'‘Sometimes,” srfid Annie darkly, “a girl could have a baby even 
if they ain't married.” 

“Not a decent girl, Mama.” 

“Theih kind, too. A innercent girl — she loves a nice-looking 
man and they go out dancing, and they dance like they was stuck 
together like fly-paper. After, they stand in the hallway where is 
dark, and he says: ‘You is beautiful like a queen with a crown on/ 
And then . . 

AnnieVface flamed red with embarrassment. She looked the 
other way. 

“And then . . . and then ... he kisses i fter on the neck where 
it tickles, and the nbxt thing, she'& got a baby.” 

Tessie choked back a laugh. “Sit in the rocker, Mama.” Tessie 
faced her mother, hefi hands on the rocking-chair arms, and rocked 
her mother bdei and forth soothingly as she spoke. “Look, Mama, 
I appreciate it that you're trying to tell me . . / things. But listen, 
Mama, I know. In high school the girls and me talked about such 
things, and what one didn’t know, the other one did. And one of 
the girls had a book that told all about it. So I know, Mama. And 
you don’t have to knock yourself out telling me. Okay?” " 

“Ho-kay. Now stop rocking me. You want your mama should 
get a headache?” 


CHAPTER FIFT^Y-FOUR 

“. . .-and as far as I’m concerned, Denny, you're good enough 
for any girl. But Annie’s worried. . . .” 

“Okay! Okay! Do I have to sign a paper? I felt sorry for the 
kid. Who’d gijje her a second look? I offered to take her to a 
movie. Tell your Xnnie for me that her kid’s poison as far as I'm 
concerned.” He threw himself out of the hpusc. 

Maggie-Now sighed and wished that, Denny wouldn't, as always, 
give up so easily. 

£ach Sunday when TJpssie f came out of church, shl walked 
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slowly, expecting Denny to appear and fall into step with her. 
Sift gave up expecting that after three Sundays in a row. 

Denny went out with other girls. Maggie-Now always knew 
when, because he made a derogatory remark about Tessie after 
each date with some other girl. 

“That Tcssic !” He mimicked her in a mincing way. “ ‘My good- 
ness! I must ask my mama’.” That was one remark. 

“All you got to do is say hello to that Tessie and she thinks she's 
engaged to you.” Remarks like that.. 

He likes her, deduced Maggie-Now. 

* Denny started staying out late rflghts. Pat soon tired *of telling 
him to get home early. He issued a simple ultimatum: “From now 
on, if you ain’t ii* the^^use by ten o'clock, I’ll go looking for you 
with me ftig stick." 

Denny took the easy way out and came home before ten. His 
father was always sitting by the window *with his shillelagh 
between his -knees, his expression black with 5fl5appointment 
because Denny gof in on time and he couldn’t go out looking 
for him. 

One night, Denny wasn’t home by ten and Pat went out looking 
for him. He found him in the area of a vacant store. Denny and 
four other boys were kneeling in a circle. They were shooting craps. 
Facing Pat was a fat backside straining at the seat of a pair of 
trousers. It was as though Pat hud been waiting all his life for 
that. He ga\e it a good whack with his thorny shillelagh. The boys 
scattered, except Denny, who knaw n was no use to run, and the 
fat*boy, who was in too much pain to run. 

Pat spoke gently to his Ion. “Here, me bo\ Hold me stick/’ 
Denny held it while Pat got down on his knees and ’scooped up 
the nickels and dimes. 

“Hey, mister," whined the fat boy, “that money beiongs to 
us." 

“I will give it to the Church," said Pat, “for the siiif of all of 
youse.” 

(Of course, the Chujch never saw the money.) 

After that, Denny took t<^ hanging about in the pool parlour. In 
those prohibition days* nearly every ^poor section of Brooklyn 
was the Headquarters of some crinje syndicate or some gangster 
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corporation. The pool-room where Denny hung about was a front 
for the local gang lord. 

S<d (The Gimp*) Hazzetti (he got his nickname because one of 
his legs was a half-inch shorter than the other) used this pool-room 
as a sort of gangster college. Entrance requirements were simple. 
A kid had to be a punk to matriculate. 

One of SaTs instructors worked on the punk and turned him 
into a hoodlum. Then a sort of assistant professor came in and 
turned the hoodlum into a gangster. If the gangster worked hard 
and did what he was told and didn’t double-cross Sal or the syndi- 
cate, why, in time he might get to be a first-class criminal. 

The punks stood around and their f?ces brightened and they 
stood up real straight when one of Sal’s rrifch walked into the pool- 
room. Who would be chosen? All. were anxious. When the man 
chose a kid and gave him a neatly-wrapped box containing three- 
fifths of rye or Scotch with an address and the instructions: ‘'Collect 
twenty-five ahd keep five/’ the boy beamed as though he had been 
tapped for a fraternity, and all the other punks were jealous. 

Denny had no part in this. He sat on a high stool and watched 
the pool games and watched the comings and goings of Sal and 
his men. It was like a show to him. He was fascinated by Sal with 
his expensive tight-fitting black overcoat and his cream-coloured 
Borsalina hat and his two-hundred-dollar suits and ten-doftar ties 
and his long black Packard. 

From time to time, Denny was approached and asked if he'd 
like to make an easy ‘ten’. Sure, Denny would have been glad to 
make an easy ten, and not that way. He always said “No”. Why? 
He was afraid of Father Flynn. Dentiy went to confession each 
week. Hf had been doing so since he w as eight years old. It was 
as much a part of his life as eating dinner at noon and supper at 
six. He’d have to confess to Father Flynn. The pries,* would not 
violate the confessional, but he might withhold absolution until 
Denny went \o the police and confessed. It never occurred to 
Denny not to go to confession or to falsify a confession. 

Then he was afraid of his father. He always had a feeling that 
his father was waiting . . . waiting f<jr him, Denny, to do some- 
thing real bad so that he coul<k beat mm to death with his 
shillelagh. 
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So while he did nothing worse than sit in the pool-room, it got 
aroSnd in the neighbourhood that he was in bad company and he 
was tarred ‘bad'. 

It was the common consensus of the neighbourhood that Denny 
was headed straight for Sing Sing. 


CHAPTER FIFTY-FIVE 

Denny’s boss, Ceppi, the greengrocer, always brought his lunch 
from home. But one cfay iie left it at home standing on the side- 
board and never niissefl ft until noon. He called Denny out from 
the back room, where the boy was sorting tomatoes: the firm ones 
for salads and for eating by themselves in one basket, and the soft 
ones for soup or stewing in another basket. 

“Hey, Wal-yo” called the boss. “Go by Winer the~butclier and 
buy me six slice’ hard salami slice’ thin like tishy paper, only to 
Winer you say dinny because he’s a Hcinie.” 

Otto Winer, in white apron, white coat over a sweater and straw 
cuff-protectors and wearing a straw hat as all butchers did, even 
,jn wintef, had taken advantage of the noon lull in trade to eat his 
steaming hot dinner in the room adjoining his store. 

The dinner, which he ate from »a cakc-mixing bowl, consisted 
of pigs’ knuckles, spinach, noodles and sauerkraut, all of which 
had been simmering together in n covered iron pot since seven 
o’clock that morning. At hand was a lump of Schwartzbrod, 
spread with butter, to be used to sop up the bro'h, or ‘bree’, as he 
called it, when the solid food had been eaten. His beverage was a 
botde of beer which he had brewed himself. 

Since his wife’s death some years back, he’d lived-in and cooked 
in the little back room. His living was lush, but his equipment 
sparse. All he had was a one-plate gas-stove, the cohered iron pot, 
a coffee-pot, a coffee mug, a drinking glass and a knife, fork and 
soup spoon. 

He had a basic recipe wi$h seven variations, one for each day 
of the week. Each morning he jfut all the stuff in the pot, covered 
it with w<£er, added salt and pepper jndlej it simmer all day long. 
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At noon he ate a bowlful with knife and fork, because the meat 
was still in chunks. For his mid-afternoon snack he used orfly a 
fork, because the stuff had cooked to stew by that time. By supper 
it had simmered down to a thick soup, which he ate with a 6poon. 
After supper everything left in the pot was fed to the cat. 

The cat was a huge black one with a white face and a head like 
a codfish. The cat’s name was Schweinefieisch. Translated, it 
vaguely meant ‘Porky'. The only thing was that the cat wouldn't 
answer to the name Schweyiefleisch in or out of translation. He 
answered only to the name of ,‘Kitty’. 

The cat slept all day in die clean, empty window of the butcher's 
shop against a backdrop of brown pap^r-bags, each hung up by 
one corner, to make an overlapping diamond design: a standard 
butcher’s shop window-dressing. «Thc big, fat, sleek 1 cat in the 
window was a good ad. for the store. People thought it must be a 
very clean butcher a shop. No rats or mice. People figured that the 
cat was big and fat from eating up all the rats and -mice. 

Schwcincfleisch had never been known to cnase a rat, much less 
eat one. He was too fastidious for that. He was fat and shiny and 
strong from all the melted bones and meat and vegetables tfiat he 
ate, and from the ‘bree’ that the cat lapped up in lieu of milk. 

As Winer ate today’s dinner, he dreamed of tomorrow’s. 
planned to put some chunks/ of veal in the pot, whole potatoes, 
whole onions, a couple of handfuls of uncut string beans, season- 
ing and half a gallon of buttermilk. That would make a nice 
‘bree’, the buttermilk. 

He lacked sugar in his diet. He didn’t take sugar in his morning 
coffee. He liked his coffee thick and black and laced with chicory. 
Sometinees just before bed-time he got a craving for something 
sweet. At such times he poured himself a tumbler of pre-prohibi- 
tion, thick, sweet port wine. After downing that, ho* felt he had 
caught up on sweet stuff for life. Usually he ate a sour pickle as 
an antidote. But he was a good man all the same. 

Denny walked into the empty shop and saw Winei eating in die 
back room. “Hey, Otto,” he yelled, “Cqppi the Boss wants six 
slices of hard salami sliced dinny” 

“For a penny profit,” said Windr coldly, “I don’t let my dinner 
stand.” 
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“Aw, come on. Cliop-cliop! That means get the lead out, in 
Chihese.” 

“Listen! Go by Blyfuss, the butcher, for your .vurst.” 

“The boss said to get it here. Have a heart. I’m only trying to 
make a living.” 

“ Du Bummer ” muttered Winer. 

Denny wished he was still hanging about at the news-stand with 
the fellers. What an act he could put on. He rehearsed the 
lines : 

“The boss sayo to me: ‘Hey, what’a mat’? Where’s my eats?’” 
(Denny thought of how he would make the dialect broad for comic 
effects.) “Gel-a-mc der saJUimV ” 

But there was n»> ncM- stand crowd now and the fellers in the 
pool-room Jvould think he was gluts if he went* into a routine like 
that. 

While he was mentally rehearsing, lie jiggled his way behind 
the meat counter. He looked at the meat-cutting Irfock. He re- 
membered coming to this same store when he was a little kid, the 
time Maggic-Now came here to buy a leg of lamb for Claude’s 
first dinner at the house. He remembered vividly how he had been 
entranced with that meat block then. 

Now he took his fill of looking at it. The hardwood was whitely 
clean anti had a slight hollow like a big, shallow bowl. He ran his 
hand over the smooth wood and a thrill— a shiver- — went down his 
spine. He fell in love with the block He looked at the rack of 
sharp knives fastened to one side o', it. He had an impulse. 

“Hey, Otto,” he called, “would you let me cut the salami for 
von?” 

Now, whether there was something in the timbre of ^Denny’s 
voice, or Winer’s conscience bothered him because he had been 
rude to a customer, or he felt generous because be was replete with 
good, sound food, be made an answer which had a tremendous 
effect on Denny’s life. 

He said: “Go ’head!” 

“Where’s the salami?” 

“Is in icc-box.” 

The ice-box was a smafl roomt/lighted by a small barred window 
high in tVe wall. Two huge blocks pi fee^ stood on the sawdust- 
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covered floor. Denny looked around reverently like an art con- 
noisseur in an art museum. 

The focus o£« interest was a large, cleaned, split hog crucified 
from a rack by a hook in each front foot. There was also a quarter 
of beef hanging up and legs of ham and legs of veal. Also there 
was something he had never seen before. It looked like a rubber 
washboard. 

“Gee!” he breathed admiringly. 

He found the salami hanging with otfuT bolognas, near the 
door. He brought it out to the block. He took a knife from the 
rack. It was as big as a sabr<?. He walked twice around the block, 
half afraid to start cutting the salami. 

“Hey, Otto,” he called. “How do you make i bdmny?” 

Otto sighed, put down his bre?d and came out into the shop. 
He snatched the sabre from Denny, ga^ve him a dirty look and 
said: “ Dockle !” He replaced the sabie and withdrew a long thin 
knife from uie rack. It had been honed so many times that it was 
down to a quarter-inch of blade. 

“Watch 1” commanded the butcher. 

He inserted the finger-nails of the middle and forefinger T>f his 
left hand deep into the salami near the edge of the roll. He leaned 
the knife blade against his fingers and sliced. He held the slice u 
to the light. It was transparent 1 E\en a little seed in the salami 
had been cut in half. 

“My God I” said Denny in admiration. 

“Dinny!” proclaimed the butcher. 

Winer handed him the knife. Denny dug his nails into the 
salami, wishing they were cleaner, *<md placed the knife blade 
against«hls fingers. The hand holding the knife started to tremble 
He looked an appeal at Winer. The good man understood. 

“I ain't done eating yet,” he said. He went back** to his bread 
and ‘bree' and beer. 

Denny breathed easier. His hand stopped trembling. He cut 
through. He held up the 'si ice to the light. It was almost as trans- 
parent as the butcher's l 

“Gee!” he whispered, thrilled. 

He cut four more slices, testing each against the light. The fifth 
slice was opaque. He pad grown too confident. He pbpped that 
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into his mouth and cut the last two slices perfectly. He arranged 
the Alices overlapping on a bit of oiled paper. He thought he had 
never seen anything so beautiful. He carried the Salami roll back 
to the ice-box and hung it up. Still holding the knife, he went 
over to the hog and stared at it. 

“You like the hog?” said Winer, who had come in behind him. 

“It’s a ditzy,” said Denny. 

“Go 'head,” said Winer. “Tell me kinds of pork it gives from 
a hog.” ' 

Denny touched the hog with his knife. “Poik chops?” he asked 
hesitantly. 

“Sure.” 

“Honest?” said Denify? all aglow. 

Otto Winer felt a distinct thrill. IJe recognised immediately a 
meat aficionado. “Go 'head ! Show me more.” 

Denny touched a haunch with the knife, “lfresh ham?” 

“Good!” 

“Shoulder ham?” 

“Good!” 

“Pigs’ knuckles?” 

“Good” 

“Spare-ribs?” 

“Sehr good ! ” 

“But where’s the bacon?” asked Denny. 

“Smoked. Hanging on the hook by the window,” said Winer, 
scathingly. “Dockle!” 

Dftnny drew himself up to his full height and even stretched a 
little. He looked Winer right in the eye. “Listen,” he said, “I 
don't like that name Dockle. Call me Dennis.” 

Winer measured him with a look, then said: “All right, Den-iss.” 

“What’s that white wrinkled skin hanging there?” 

“Tripe.” 

“Tripe? I always thought that was a vvord meaning no good.” 

“I don’t like tripe, needer ” said Otto. 

“Do you ever need a ‘helper?” asked Denny. 

“When I’m busy, I neecj, when I ain’t, I don’t.” 

But thoughts raced through V/iner’s ngind. I know a lot of things 
about me&t , he thought in German, it is n%t right that, when 1 dte, 
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nobody lives no more as knows what I know . For forty years, the 
meat is my life and / learned many things by myself. About'cut- 
ting meat . Thi§ boy here, I could teach him these things. A son 
I never had. But f this boy . . . 

Denny broke in on his reverie. “Well, if you ever do need a 
helper? think of me. The name is Dennis Moore.’' 

“I don’t hear good from you,” said the butcher. “You go by the 
pool-room every night.” 

“I quit that.”' 

“How long ago you stop?” 

“Starting now.” 

He don't lie anyhow, thought Winerf 

“But where you work, you don't staying. You get fresh with 
the boss and you b # e lazy.” 

Denny put away the fresh retort which came so handily to his 
mind. He took hiscap off and wrung it in his hands, looking away 
from Winer? 

“I’ve been working since I*m sixteen. All the things I’ve worked 
at I never liked. I don’t like to work at jobs I don’t like. So I get 
fresh so I can get fired. But here . . He looked around at the 
sides of meat. “To work here, it would be like going to Coney 
Island every day in the summer.” 

It was done! Winer knew it and Denny knew it. But there were 
certain formalities. 

“How much does Ceppi pay you?” asked Winer. 

Denny was going to lie and say twenty dollars. He decided 
against it— not that he believed in the truth, but he thought it 
would be bad luck if he lied now. 

“Eighteen dollars,” said Denny. 

‘'Maybe I could pay that,” said Winer. But he sounded doubtful. 

“I get eighteen dollars. And tips for deliveries.” 

“Eighteen dollars I give you and no more,” said Winer firmly. 
“Your tips isfhat I learn you a good trade.” 

Denny’s heart jumped. He was hired I He had never expected 
. . . why, he would have worked for nothing. . . . 

Winer mistook Denny’s introspection ^for hesitation. He felt he 
had to add something. “Never will you starve are you a butcher 
because always people must rat and always they like tomcat meat.” 
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“Eighteen dollars is fair enough,” said Denny. 

'iSiey shook hands clumsily over the deal. Both were embar- 
rassed with being so secretly delighted. “You fctart Monday?” 
asked Winer. 

“First, I must tell Ceppi and my sister.” 

“That’s a good boy,” approved Winer. 

“But arc you sure, Denny? ‘Ail my life’ is a long time when 
you’re only nineteen.” 

“I’m sure. I went in there and there was this cat in the window 
and clean sawdust on that cleap Hoot, and the wood block and the 
good knives that he keep# sharpened. ... 1 wish I could get it 
o\ or to you, Mnggie-M>w, but I can’t. Anyway, I knew all 
of a suddA that that was wjiat 1 wanted to do all my life. 
This is a dopey tiling to say, but I felt that I’d been born just 
foi that.” 

She smiled. Maggie-Now had never expected D£hny to grow 
up to be President of the United States. Still and all, she’d had a 
dream or two for the baby her dying mother had put into her 
aims; a dream for the vulnerable little boy who had Sat on his cot 
alone the day she married; who had said: “I want to go with you.” 
No, she had never expected him to become President or even a 
governor. Yet . . . yet . . . 

“I’m glad you found what you want to work at, Denny. I think 
it’s a fine trade for a man.” 

Denny was making soup greens. He walked along the bins, 
taking a wrinkled carrot, an outside stalk leaf of celery, pinched 
with wilt at the top, a tomato with a soft spot ana a sprig parsley. 
He put these in a twist of paper called a toot. When he had enough 
toots filled he wrote a sign on a paper-bag: Sale on Soup Greens. 
Only 5c. He put the toots on a stand near the door to immediately 
attract buyers. He was following the boss’s orders* to push soup 
greens that morning. 

“Ceppi,” asked Deni^y brightly, “do you think you could do 
without me?” 

“Any time. All-a time,” said Ceppi. 

“Becaulb after Saturday you won’^ see ipe any more.” 



“Sure, I see you. Ever’ Sunday I come see you in reform school 
and I bring orange for you/’ 

“All kidding aside,” said the boy, “I’m quitting Saturday night. 
I f d quit now, but I don’t want to leave you holding the bag.” 

Ceppi snatched a toot of soup greens out of Denny’s hand. “Go! 
Go nefw!” he said passionately. “Beat it!” 

“I’ll stay to the end of the week. You might have trouble getting 
another boy.” 

“Ha I You think? Oh no J There’s plent’ more loafers where you 
come from.” 

Denny came home with half a wick’s pay. 

“Oh well, you were going to leave# Ceppi ’s anyhow, Denny,” 
said his sister. 

“Sure! But he didn’t have to kick me out while 1* was resign- 
ing. And he didn’t have to give me that loafer and reform-school 
routine, either. But I’ll show him! I’ll show them all,” vowed 
Denny. “l’IT be the best damned butcher in the whole damned 
Borough of Brooklyn ! ” 

That was Denny’s version of his father’s far-flung challenge to 
the world: “I’ll bury yousc all!” 


CHAPTlvR FIFTY-SIX 

To Denny’s disappointment, he wasn’t allowed to cut meat right 
away. Winer said he had to work his way up from the bottom 
and he meant it literally. Winer, like many a lonely person, was 
scrupulously neat about himself and the store and first Denny had 
to learn to carry out Winer’s ideas of neatness. 

Each night, after the store closed, the sawdust had to be swept 
out and fresh sawdust sprinkled on the floor. Each day, the marble 
block that w,as the store window’s floor had to be scoured and 
rubbed with a cut lemon; the cutting-block had to be cleaned daily, 
with salt and a wire brush; the knives hadco be washed and honed 
daily. The meat-grinding machine^had to be taken apart and 
washed after each usage, and it \v&s used ten or fifteen times a day; 
the counter scrubbed v tke £tore window washed on&i a week; 
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the walls swabbed down every so often. Clean, scrub, polish . . . 
Wifler was fanatically neat. 

Winer tossed all fat scraps into a barrel. Winur sold the fat to 
a soap manufacturer. Once a week Denny risked getting a double 
hernia carrying that barrel out to the kerb to be picked up by the 
soap people. 

And Denny loved every bit of work connected with the butcher’s 
shop. 

The second week, Winer let him ci*t meat from bones and cut 
up scrap meat and grind it into hamburger, which was called chop- 
meat in the neighbourhood. Ij: fell to Denny to place the sprig of 
parsley in the centre ot tfye artistically arranged swirls of ground 
meat on the grey agat? flatter. Winer let him sell soup bones: a 
marrow bode, a knuckle bone ctfid a straight bflne, all for a nickel. 
He let him slice bologna. He let him give away dog meat and 
dog bones free — but only if the customer ^ade other meat 
purchases. 

“When they ask fol dog meat,” instructed Winer, “you must say, 
should you wrap it or do they want to eat it here.” 

“But that gag's got hair on it,” said Denny. “It’s that old.” 

“Just the same, the customers like it. It belongs with giving 
away dog meat.” 

Now Denny knew rhat hamburger was one hundred per cent 
piofit, being made from meat that couldn’t be used any other 
way. He asked Winer wouldn’t it be Setter to press the already 
ground hamburger on a customer when she asked for a pound of 
chuck or round ground to order. 

“That’s out of date,” saitf Winer. “Here’s how you sell chop- 
meat off the plate. A lady wants a pound ol round grouud % . You 
make out like you’re very happy to do this. You grind it right in 
front of her.* When you put it on the scale, you look mad like you 
grind too much meat. You take a lumpen off and throw it on the 
chopmeat in the showcase like you don’t care. The lady and any 
other ladies in the store will tell theirselvcs: T should pay thirty 
cents for ground round^when I can get the same off the plate for 
eighteen cents. And I knoW|it’s the same. 1 saw the butcher put 
some on the plate from my thirfy-cents-a-pound ground round.’ ” 

The baAe of Winer’s life was a ^omai\ coming in and aslciAg 
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for half a pound of sirloin or one lamb chop or any other quality 
meat which meant cutting into a whole side of meat for lfctle 
profit. Winer instructed Denny. 

“A lady comes^in and wants only half-pound sirloin, it should 
be cut thick. You then go in ice-box and come out and you are 
carrying a side of beef on your shoulder. You make your legs bend 
like is the beef very heavy. You put it on block and put hand over 
your heart like it hurts a little from carrying. Then is the lady so 
ashamed, all that trouble foj half a pound, she says she may as well 
take whole pound steak.” 

Winer instructed further. ‘'People buy kidneys and hearts and 
pigs* feet. Maybe they is shamed thcy#buy such. They all make 
the same fun about it but all thinks he # niadc*up the fun in the 
first place. Like a lady says: 'You, got kidneys?' ” 

“So I tell her,” said Denny, “not to get personal?” 

“No. That's freUi. You say, like this: ‘I hope so.' Then you 
smile and make a wink. They think, ain’t he fresh! But they like 
it all the same. Also on all the old ladies and middle ones you 
should smile ancl make a wink, even without the kidneys.” 

“Yeah. But I don't see you winking, Otto ” 

“That I cannot do. They think I got dirty feelings because I 
am a widder man living by myself in the back. But for you what 
is so young and nice-looking, it is a present, the wink, to the Indies 
what ain’t so young no more.”® 

Just then, Denny saw IVf aggic-Now turning in to the store. He 
knew that Winer did not know Maggie-Now. He said: “Otto, let 
me try the wink and the smile on this customer.” Otto gave 
permission. 

Deiyiy gave his sister a big wink. To Otto's consternation, the 
lady winked back. “What can I do for you, Tootsie?” asked Denny. 

Otto, shocked, whispered: “Say ‘Missus'.” 

“Missus Tootsie,” said Denny. “What’s yours?” 

“Do you ha^e spare-ribs?” she asked. 

He made a great to-do about clutching his ribs and feeling his 
back. “I thought I had some,” he said. “Bjit I must have left them 
home, hanging up in the cupboard. % 

That was better, thought OttA He beamed. Denny weighed 
and wrapped the ribs apa Mgggic-Now asked: “How rrtoch?” 
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‘Til let you have them for a nickel,” said Denny, “if you'll give 
mt a big hug and a big kiss.” 

“You go too far!” shouted Otto. “Excuse, lady,” he said to 
Maggie-N° w , “but the boy is new here.” 

“That's all right,” smiled Maggie-Now. ‘Tift his sister.” 

“No!” 

“This is Maggie-Now. I’m her baby brother.” 

“He is lucky baby. Missus Now,” said Winer gallantly. 

Denny laughed. “Mrs. Bassett, ^e just call her Maggie-Now.” 

“By me,” said Winer, “she is always Missus Now.” 

Winer had never come across tKc word lagniappe'. Yet he and 
many other shopkeeper^ observed the custom. The bulk of the 
shopping was do^e by children sent to the store by their mothers. 
The kids patronised those shopkeepers who gJive them little treats. 
The Chinese laundry man gave a lichee nut, the baker a cookie, 
the druggist a sweetwood stick to suck on, the butcher a slice of 
bologna and so on. 

“Every kid what buy^gets piece of bologna,” Winer told Denny. 
“A kid what comes in the first time— you know r , she did not come 
here before— she gels dick slice wurst to knusli on. She comes in 
again, it shoujd be dmny” 

I)cni>y asked about the alleged custom of weighing the thumb 
with tlfc meat. Winer was indignant. 

“The thumb, it is not meat. \ye don't weigh that. You only 
weigh the thumb when you don’t want the customer to come back 
no more.” 

•I don’t get it, Otto.” 

“Like that lady. You see* how she comes in yesterday? She says: 
‘Take back this weal stew what you sold me this mornti^g. It ain't 
fit a dog should cat it, especially my husband. So now give me 
one pound*without no bones or gritzcl or fat.' So I put the meat 
on the scale and I make out I don’t see so good and I look near to 
see how much it says on the scale and I put my hand on the scale, 
it should stand still, then I press the ihumb doVn. Hard.” 

“Didn't she get wis^?” 

“I wish so. Then she don’t come here no more.” He made a 
rationalisation. “A laefy what^ikes to be snotty, is right she pays 
extra fo§ the thumb.” 
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It was these things that Otto knew and that he wanted to b„e 
known by someone before he died. He stopped worrying that the 
knowledge would be lost with his death, now that he had Denny 
to teach these things to. 

In time, he taught Denny how to cut meat. Denny learned fast. 
He hack a great aptitude for meat. Denny became very popular 
with the customers. Mothers told their children: “When you go 
by Winer's ask that Denny should wait on you. He don’t skin 
people.” 

Winer called Denny ‘Dinny’, because Dcn-iss was too difficult 
for him to say and the name Dinny was like an affectionate' 
souvenir of the fate that had sent Denijj to his store that day. 

Winer depended a lot on Denny. Wii,ct fo^nd he could take 
things a little easier now. He experimented with new combina- 
tions of food, because Denny ate lunch with him now and Winer 
liked to surprise hiwi. Winer took walks in the morning and naps 
in the afterno-ih while Denny tended the store alone. 

Came the time when he left Denny in fharge of the store for a 
whole day. Winer was going over to Yorkvillc to spend the day 
with a Landsmann, also a butcher. Denny had long since *been 
promoted to sweater, straw cuffs and white bib apron. On this 
clay he got his stripes — a straw hat to wear in the store. 

“There,” said Winer, placing it on Denny’s head with two hands 
as though it were a crown. “Tpday you are full butcher. Now I 
go to Yorkvillc and I would not stay all day if I did not trust you, 
Dinny.” 

Denny was so accustomed to being mistrusted that he didn’t 
know whether Winer’s remark was a* compliment or a warning. 
Denny tipped his new straw' hat over one eye. Winer frowned and 
set it straight on his head. Denny always wore it straight after that 

Denny had always wanted to know why butchers, wore straw 
hats in the store even in winter. At first he thought it was to 
prevent dandruff from falling on the meat. Then he decided it 
was to prevent a butcher fil>m running bloody hands through his 
hair. Now he had a chance to find out the^truth. 

“Otto,” he asked, “why do butcher? always wear straw hats in 
the store?” 

<f So people should knowHhcy’re butchers,” said Otto jViner. 
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CHAPTER FIFTY-SEVEN 


The neighbours who once eagerly discussed Denny’s bad ways, 
because they had to talk about something , now discussed his 
success just as eagerly because they still had to talk aboi>t some- 
thing. They used to warn their boys not to be like that Denny 
Moore. Now they asked their kids, why couldn’t they be like 
Denny Moore? Once it had been ag^ped that he’d end up in Sing 
Sing. Now it was agreed that he’d own his own butcher’s shop 
before too long. 

Mothers of marriageable daughters put off buying meat until 
the daughter came hdfrAi from work. Then it was: “Go to Winer’s 
before thety close and tell Deryiy you want fcAir loin pork chops.’’ 
At six each evening there was always a rush of girls to the store. 
Each time a girl came in, Denny hoped it wast/t ‘That’ Tessie, and 
when it wasn’t Tessie he was disappointed. 

Maggie-Now ana* Winer laid the foundation for a teasing friend- 
ship. She bought all her meat at Winer’s now, and brought her 
foster-children along when site shopped. 

Nearly ever^r Saturday night, Winer gave Denny some delicacy 
to take home to Missus Now: a couple of veal kidneys or a sweet- 
bread dr a Delmonico steak. She was touched and grateful. And 
she told Winer so. 

He said: “1 ain’t so dumb like I lofik. If I give Dinny meat to 
take home, how can he ask me for, a raise r 1 ’’ And he knew Maggie- 
Nmv didn’t believe that. 

She said: “Why, Mr. Winer! You’re just terrible 1” And she 
knew Winer didn’t believe that. 

Pat, of course, had to take a dark view of Denny’s profession. 
“Do you know, me boy,” he said, “that when you wertt in the 
butcher business, you gave up your great right as far as the con- 
stitution is concerned?” 

“No, I didn’t. I can still vote wheif I’m tweftty-one,” 

“I mean the right |o serve on a jury. In a murder trial, they 
don’t take butchers on thc^jury, because a butcher is use’ to blood 
and chopping off bonet.” 

“Wei* you ever on a jury, Papa£” 
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“No. I had better things to do with me time.” 

“Gee, Papa,” said Denny, “if I live until l’m a hundred, { I’ll 
never understand how you figure things out.” 

“I'm deep,” explained Pat. 

One Sunday morning, Denny just happened to wander over to 
the church in Montrose Avenue. He wanted to see Tessie, he 
convinced himself, to drum up business for Winer. He planned 
to say that they had justj got a side of prime beef and, if 
she'd like to drop in after her work, he’d give her a good cut 
steak. 

Tessie came out with a young man. She saw Denny and smiled 
all over. “Hello, Dennis,” she said. “Hclfb, 1 Tessie,” he answered, 
and started to tvalk* away. Tessie spoke to the man she was with 
and the man tipped his hat and left her. Tessie started after 
Denny, then decided that she was nor the sort of girl who ran 
after a man. 

Denny hung around the house all that Hterhoon and was short- 
tempered with everybody. He told his sister: “So her mother 
wouldn’t let her go out with me! And you ought to sec the bum 
that Tessie’s going out with now.” 

A few nights later, after Denny had had supper, Maggie-Now 
said: “Denny, will you do something for me?” 

“Sure. What?” 

“I pressed your good suit today and polished your other 
shoes. . . .” 

“Gee, Maggie-Now, 1 don’t want you shining my shoes.” 

“Oh, I love to do it. I want you to' get all dressed up and go 
over to sfe^Annie.” 

“Do you think I’m crazy or something ?” he asked in sheer 
astonishment. 

“I want her to see how very nice you turned out to be.” 

“Who cares what she thinks of me, one way or the other.” 

“I was over to *$ee Annife a couple of Sundays ago and Tessie 
asked all about you. She said that every Spnday when she comes 
out of church she always hopes you’H be waiting for her . . .” 

<fc . . . when your siste^ brought you here. How oldfLwas she 
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then? Yes, she had eighteen years, and you was a baby, Denty, and 
Tessie was in my arms yet and Albie wasn't even here yet." 

“I hardly remember that," said Denny, and # Tessic smiled as 
though he had said something very significant^ 

"My, think on it!” said Annie. "And now you are such a big 
man." 

She saw that Denny wasn't listening. He sat there looking at 
Tessie and Tessie sat there looking at him. 

"I talk too much," said Annie, suddenly embarrassed. 

"Mrs. Vernacht," said Denny suddenly, “would you mind if I 
took your daughter out?" 

"Take my Tessie out?* 

"Yes. Take TeSsie otft." 

"She has the say of that," smid Annie. 

"Well, what do you say, Tessie?" lie asked. 

"When?" she asked right back. 

In this way was the pact between them tnade^and it would 
endure for all of Tessie> life. 

Annie knew the inevitable. She sighed as she thought: He ain't 
rich, but he has a good trade and now he is a good man. What 
more could a'mother ask from God, only that her daughter gets 
a good man? 

A two-year courtship started with that first date. In that more 
leisurely era, courtship was considt*red # the happiest time of a young 
girl’s life. It was a tender interlude of man and girl adoring each 
other; of presenting their best aspects to each other; of considerate 
attentions given and received ; presents given each other that would 
be kept and cherished and handed down to the children. 

It was the growing excitement of getting to know e*u^i other 
well; it was the delight of kissing and embracing — the drawn- 
out prclud? to the ultimate physical togetherness that came with 
marriage. 

Too soon after marriage, things would get tougjp. The children 
would come along pretty soon-one after another, because in 
their religion childrdli were the objective of marriage. There 
would never be enougb^money. There would be sickness and debts 
and work and worry and littft time for acts of tenderness. The 
bright frticulation of courtship v#ouId dribble away into mono- 
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syllabic communication. The essential love between them would 
seem lost. But it would be there. It would be there in their 
memories of their loving and wonderful courtship. 

“We'll be different," they told each other. 

“I won't be like some women," said Tessie, “and get sloppy as 
soon as* I have you for good. No matter how much housework 
there is — how many children there are — I’ll have my hair curled 
and my nails manicured when you come, home from work and 
I'll treat you as though you' were company." 

“And I," said Denny, “will he just as polite to you as though 
you were a girl I'd just met and \\<it anxious to make a little time 
with.” 

“And," said Tessie, “we’ll have dates, pretending we're not 
married but just going steady. Affd we’ll get dressed up and go 
out on Saturday night to a show or a dance or a nice dinner some- 
place like we dp now." 

“And J wilf respect your mother," he said. 

“And I will keep on loving your sisrc? the way I do now' and 
I will be nice to your father." 

“Yes," they agreed. “We’ll be different." 


CHAPTER FIFTY-EIGIIT 

Ar the turn of the century, Winer had bought two acres of farm 
land in a sparsely-settled place out on the Island called Hempstead. 
He had faid only a hundred dollars for the land. But now Hemp- 
stead was growing into quite a city, and Winer had a notion that a 
de luxe butcher’s shop would do well out there. 

“Otto w r ants to sell choice meats there and stuff from all over 
the world like* Italian pepperoni and Westphalian ham," Denny 
explained to his sister. “He wants a cheese department with fancy 
cheese from every nation in the world. And*iaviare and even snails, 
I guess. Truffles, he said, too. A lot <?f people in Hempstead are 
well oil and would go for sjuff like 'that. At least, that’s what Otto 
thinks.” 
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“What do you think about it, Denny?” 

*Oh, he wants Tessie and me to move out there after he sets it* 
up. He wants me to manage it for him.” 

Maggie-Now’s heart fell. Now he will go from me, she thought, 
like Claude and the children . At first they'll come in to see me 
once a week, then once a month, once every three* morrths, and 
then it will be once a year at Christmas or my birthday. 

“Are you?” she askfd. 

“Oh, l\l like to fine,” said Dcnn)t “Only Tessie doesn't want 
to be so far away from her mother. So 1 told Winer I wasn't 
interested.” 

Mixed with her relief liiat he wasn't going (although if he had 
said lie was, she ftouftl^iave encouraged him to go) was indigna- 
tion that 'tessie should stand in his way. He Should tell her that's 
what he wants, she thought. She y d go with him. 

“Anyhow, it's still only an idea in Otto's mind” 

The wedding was sc»for the coming June. At the beginning 
of March, Denny asked Claude il he would be his best man. 
Claude seemed very pleased and flattered and said he’d be 
honoured. 

Denny told Maggie-Now that Claude had accepted the role of 
best man. “That means he won’t go away this spring. And you'll 
have him around to take the place of me pestering you all the 
time,” lie said affectionately. 

“Don't count on it, Denny. Hc*ll go away again in March.” 

'"Nor after he promised.” 

“He’ll go. He'll always go.” 

“Listen, Maggie-Now. People change, you know.” 

“Not at our age, Denny. Claude's and mine. Things are set 
with us.” 

Claude went away in March. 

Plans for the wedding went forward. Annie and Maggie-Now 
sat together many an afternoon and sewed for Tessie. Annie made 
her daughter an oval rag rug aftd Maggie-Now admired it so much 
that AAiie made one for her, to$>. Dcjiny and Tessie founcl a 
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modest three-room apartment that was half-way between Annie’s 
home and Maggie-Now’s house. 

The girls at TeSidc’s store gave her a shower and Winer said that 
after Denny married he could take home from the store all the 
meat he needed at wholesale prices. That was his wedding gift. 
Tessie even got a present from her boss, a brand-new five-dollar 
note set in slots in a flowered folder that said, Congratulations ! 
This unexpected kindness gave Tessie the^courage to ask if she 
could keep her job after marriage. He said, no, business was 
awfully slow. 

“Then who’ll bring the girls' change after I’m gone?” 

“Me.” 

“Will you dust the hardware counter, tdo?” 

“No. The girls w\ll take turns d»ing that. Whenever they go 
to the wash-room, they can stop a second on their way back to 
dust.” 

“You never 'needed me in the first place, then,” she said. 

“First off I did,” he said. “But 1 dov’i now. They say this 
depression is only temporary — that business will pick up jigain 
by Christmas. But I don’t know. I should have laid you off, but I 
didn’t because I thought you’d need the money — getting married 
and all. And besides, I kept ygu on for Auld Lang Syne, like they 
say New Year’s Eve. You see, Tessie, your mother worked for my 
father and you worked for me;<maybe a daughter of yours might 
work for my son, some day.” 

Tessie told Maggie-Now: “He said he didn’t need me. It’s sad 
to think that you weren’t needed — even in a dime store.” 

“I know,” said Maggie-Now. “Everybody likes to be needed.” 

“Ancj you know what else he said? He said that maybe a 
daughter of mine will work for his son some day. Imagine 1” she 
said indignantly. “No daughter of mine wall ever wor^k in a dime 
store ! ’’ 

That's what Jjer mother said , thought Maggie-Now r , when Tessie 
was little. Ah, well . . . She sighed just like Annie. 

“Here’s a last-minute present for you **nd Denny. It’s from 
Lottie. You heard us speak of her?”o 

“Yes, and I’d love to meet her 'tome tune,” Tessie said auto- 
matically. 



The present, of course, was the china dog with the nursing 
puppies. Tessie laughed hysterically. “That’s the funniest thing- 
I ever saw,” she said. 

“I have to tell you, Tessie, it’s not for keeps. Lottie forgets. In 
a little while, she’ll forget she gave it to you anS Denny and she’ll 
think it’s lost, and she’ll go around the house looking for it and 
crying. I’ll have to sneak it back.” 

“Of course,” said Tgssie. 

“But she did think of you.” 

“That was nice,” said Tessie. Ip an off-hand way, she added: 
“Poor thing!” 

It was June, it was a Saturday night, and it was the night before 
the wedding. Thfcrc an excited hush in the house, the same 
excited hush that fills a house at a birth, a wadding and a death. 
Each member of the household goes about with a private look 
on his face as though recognising and acknowledging the great 
verities of birth, marriage and death. 

Tessie and Denny had gone to confession, she to her German 
church and Denny to Father Flynn. The marriage would take 
place in Tcssie’s church. But after the marriage* Tessie would 
always go to her husband’s church. 

The boy came from the cleaner’s with Denny’s suit. Maggie- 
Now brought the suit in to her brother. He was sitting in his 
room on his cor. She remembered how she had found him there 
the day she married Claude and h~ had said he wanted to go 
with her, and she had knelt down before him. . . . 

“Your suit,” she said. 

“Thanks.” She hung it in his cupboard. He said: “Sit with me 
a minute before you put the kids to bed.” She sat*h#sjde him 
on the cot. He put his arms around her. “My mama, my sister, 
my Maggi<?-Now.” 

She smiled. “Remember how you stole the little flags from the 
cemetery?” 

4, A man gave them to me,” he said m pretended indignation. 

“Happy?” she asked. 

“Can’t tell you how mu'ih,” said Denny. 

“Denny, it’s your last night^iome. Go upstairs and talk to Papa 
for a wMile.” 
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M He and I have nothing to talk about,” said Denny shortly. 

“Just the same, he's your father, and you can overlook his w&ys 
one more time.” 

“All right.” Denny went up to say good-bye to his father. 

Jamesre gave his sister away and Albie was Denny's best man. 
Tessie had a girl from the dime store as her bridesmaid. Cholly, 
who had continued being friends with l^enny since the time 
Denny had worked for him und Sonny, cnauffeured the wedding 
party around in his car. 

Van Clees, who had known 'and lp\ed Tessie and Denny since 
they were born, treated the wedding pa~ty to a duck dinner out 
on the Island. That was his wedding gift. V$ course, Cholly drove 
them out. 

Van Clees couldn't stand Cholly. Cholly’s jokes iriitated him. 
“Know what a^ducV dinner is?” asked Cholly. “You duck in a 
place, have a £up of coffee and duck out again.” 

“ Wisenheimer ” muttered Van Clees. lVit he* had to put up with 
Cholly, because, after all, Cholly had the car. There were ten in 
the party: Annie, Maggic-Now, Pal, Van Clees, Jamesie.TAlbic, 
the newly-weds and Tessie’s attendant, and Cholly.*' 

Van Clees hadn’t counted on Cholly. He’d brought along only 
enough money for nine dinners and a dollar tip for the waiter. 
Van Clees wasn’t stingy. He wi.s merely careful with his money. 
In order to pay foi Cholly' s dinner, Van Clees ordered only a 
bowl of chowder for himself and decided to cut the waiter's tip 
to seventy-five cents. 

Cholly, as always, dominated the festivities. “Hey, Maggie!” 
he hollared* down the long table. “Remember me? You laughed 
at me-when I sat down on the park bench next to you. But when 
1 started to play . . . Oh, boy!” 

Maggie-Now gave him her wide smile. Cholly was getting stout 
and he was almost bald now, but to Maggie-Notv he was still the 
flashing young boy Who reminisced on the piano those many 
years ago. 

Cholly wouldn't let anybody talk. “Icemember when I was first 
married to Gina/’ he said. “Her n?mie is Regina, but everybody 
calU her Gina. Well, si^ tlie inorning after our first nijht, she 
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gets out of bed. ‘Hey ! Where you going, Gina?* I said. She says: 

make your coffee.' I says: ‘Get right back in this bed where- 
you belong/ I says.” 

“Listen, you!” interrupted Pat. “You tell a off-colour story in 
front of the wimmin, and I'll puck you right in the nose.” 

Cholly was so wound up in his anecdote that he paid *10 atten- 
tion to Pat. “ ‘Get back in bed/ I says. ‘Why?’ she says. ‘Because 
I never drink coffee/ J says. ‘I only drink Postum/ I says.” 

They laughed, partly in relief th;* it wasn't a dirty story, with 
.a fist fight* as an aftermath, and partly out of politeness because, 
after all, Cholly had supplied the transportation. 

At the end of the dinner, Van Clccs presented Denny with a 
box of fine, hanc^rolfetf Havana cigars. He made a courtly litde 
speech. 

“I give you these that you should share them out to all your 
friends what was not lucky enough to marnfTessic.” 

Of course, ‘Pat had to have one then and there? Motivated by 
some black thing in hi^soul, he took the cigar apart and stuffed 
the expensive tobacco in his fivc-cent day pipe, and smoked it. 
Van Clccs held back his tears. 

Denny and Tessie had a few hours of honeymoon— a night in a 
reserved room at the Pennsylvania Hotel over in Manhattan with 
breakfast served in their room thc*\ext morning. They had a night 
and morning of undreamed-of luxury for ten dollars and tips. 

Around midnight, Cholly callou up the hotel and told Dennis 
it was the manager speaking, and that Mr. Dennis Moore would 
have to get that strange woman out of his r >om before the police 
got there. 

They cafhe together, they loved and they married. In innocence, 
and never dreaming how courageous they were, they started a new 
life together and a new generation of their own. 

It was late in the fallowing November. Claude had been home 
a week. He had brought with him a half-grown Siamese cat that 
someone had abandoned. Tffey sat in the kitchen watching the 
cat lap^lip a saucer of evaporated^jni/b. 
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“Tessie's going to have a baby in May,” she said. 

“1 know,” said Claude. ‘‘They asked me to be godfather,”* he 
said proudly. 

“But that will be May” 

“Of course.” 

They *<isked him , she thought, so that he’d stay this spring. But 
he won’t . She sighed. 

“If it's a boy, they're going to name him , . .” 

“Claude?” she interrupted. 

“Good Lord, no! John Bassqtt Moore.” 

“That's a beautiful name ! ” L 

“My name! Bassett 1” he said, with deep satisfaction. 

Maybe he will stay , she thought hopcftilty. 

Christmas was a little sad with Penny gone, but Maggie-Now 
and Claude trimmed a tree for the home children and he gave her 
a cuckoo clock for Christmas. The children were entranced by it, 
as was the carfAry, Timmy Two. (The first Timmy had died some 
years ago.) When the cuckoo came out po call the hour, the bird 
sang hysterically in competition and the cat lashed his rail and the 
little boys laughed. 

It was Annie's first Christmas Esc alone. Jamef.ie and Tessic 
were in their own homes and Albie was at his girl’s house. But 
Jamesie came over for a few minutes as lie did every Christmas. 
He gave his mother a tcn-dollanmore and ordered her to buy vsomc- 
thing foolish with it. Annie said she'd buy a pair of Educator 
shoes. Jamesie asked her to keep the gift under her hat because 
he didn't want his wife, Shirley, to know. Not that slic'd care, he 
said loyally, but . . . 

Annie caw him to the door. He pm a warm Christinas kiss on 
her cheek. They spoke the words of their yearly ritual. “You are 
my Mom,” he said. 

“And you are my good son,” she said. 
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CHAPTER FIFTY-NINE 


It was early in March. “I saw Tessie in the store today Maggie- 
Novv told Claude. “She expects the baby in May. She told me to 
remind you that you promised to be godfather/' 

“She did?" he said* absently. 

“You remember, l^enny asked you way back in November — 
right after you came home. Thejrfre going to name it John 
Bassett." 

“It will be a girl, of course.’* 

Her heart sank at his indifference. She had hoped against hope 
that he wouldn't go avva^r that spring-- or would at least stay until 
the baby was christened. He had seemed so pleased in the winter 
about the child's name. Now her hopes were gone. 

When that day came in March, he left. 

The baby was a girl. To Maggie-Now’s relief,*rcssie had an 
easy time of it. Maggic^Now had worried. Tessie always looked 
so frail. But Tessie came out line. While she was at the hospital, 
Denny stayed with Maggie-Now. lie slept on the couch in the 
front room. Maggie-Now was happy. It seemed like old limes 
having Denny home again. 

When it was time for Tessie to leave the hospital, Maggie-Now 
suggested that Denny and Tessie* and rhe baby stay with her a 
week or two— until .Tessie got on her feet. 'Bessie accepted the 
invitation gratefully and they all moved in. 

Denny and Tessie had Maggie-Now’s bedroom with the baby 
in a pillowed wash-basket on the dressing-table. Maggie-Now 
slept on the couch in the front room. It w is a very lmjipy two 
weeks for Maggic-Now. The house was full and it was wonder- 
ful to her t b cook large meals. The only thing was that Maggie- 
Now wanted to hold the baby all the time, and Tessie, a modern 
mother who put her baby on a strict schedule, didn't let Maggie- 
Now hold and cuddle the baby. 

Annie came over, %nd they tried to decide whom the baby 
looked like. Tessie thought she looked like Maggie-Now and 
Dcnhy thought she looked liie Tessie, and Annie thought she 
looked Mke Gus. 
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Annie fretted because the baby was ten days old and hadn’t 
■ been christened. Tessie had decided to call her Mary Lorraifee: 
Mary, after Denny's mother, and Lorraine, a name that Tessie 
would have liked for herself. The christening was delayed because 
Tessie wanted a godmother for her child named Mary. There was 
no one in the family named Mary and none of the women had a 
friend named Mary. It was Maggie-Now who suggested they ask 
Father Flynn to find a Mary. 

“Good day, Father,” said Maggie-Now. “Wc came because 
Tessie wants to ask you something.” 

“Come in the house, do,” hi said* “and sit down.” 

Tessie had never seen Father Flynn^outside church. She was 
surprised how old he looked. 

“Yes, Theresa?” Said the priest. 

“It's this way, Father. I want to christen my baby Mary. I need 
a godmother narned Mary, but 1 don't know anyone named 
Mary.” 

“So we thought, Father,” said Maggy, 1 - Now, “that you might 
know someone in the parish . . .” 

“Ah, there are many Marys,” he said. He soiled through his 
memory. “Mary O’Brien . . . No, they moved out* on the Island. 
The Bacianos have one. No. That’s a Mario; a male. Yes! Ah!” 
He put his pipe aside, leaned back in his chair and smiled. “I 
have your baby’s godmother, Theresa.” He waited, enjoying the 
suspense. “Mrs. O’Crawlcy'.” 

“Who, Father?” asked Tessie. 

“Margaret knows Mrs. O’Crawlcy, don’t you, Margaret?” 

“Her name is Mary?” asked Maggie-Now, surprised. 

“I h^vr fold you so, Margaret.” 

“I mean,” said Maggie-Now, “it just seems funny that 1 never 
knew her first name was the same as my mother's.” 

“I’m glad it’s somebody you know, Maggic-Now,” said Tessie. 
“Do you think^she’ll be godmother, Father?” 

“How would it be, now, if I asked her?” said the priest. 

“Oh, Father!” breathed the two won# ~n simultaneously in 
gratitude. 

“Settled ! Baptism this Sunday cbming at four. You have god- 
father, Theresa?” 
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“My brother Albie.” 

‘{Pood!” 

They prepared to leave. “Thank you, Father, for giving us your 
time/' began Maggie-Now. 

“A moment,” said the priest. He raised his viftce. “Father?” 

A very young priest with a thin, serious face, and wearing 
glasses, came into the room. Maggie-Now and Tessie stood up 
and remained standing. They had heard that a new priest had 
come to the parish to help Father Flynn. 

“This is Father Francis Xavier Gunny ” 

How young he is, thought ^Tcssi'y. No older than Dennis , ana 
all that education behind him! 

“Father, this i^ Margaret Moore. I should say Bassett,” he 
corrected himself. “I christened her.” 

Father Francis stared at the tall, buxom, motherly-looking 
woman and then stared at Father Flynn as .though astonished 
that the frail little priest had managed to baptize l^er. 

“And Theresa Moore,” continued Father Flynn. “She married 
Margaret’s brother about a year ago.” The young priest mur- 
mured the names as though memorising them. “Margaret,” con- 
tinued Father Flynn, “goes by the name of Maggie-Now.” 

“Maggie who?” asked Father Francis. 

“The* name was put on her because she was wild as a girl.” 
Maggie-Now blushed, ashamed, yet pleased at the attention she 
was getting. “Oh, you never heard theiike of it,” continued Father 
Flynn. “Always her mother calling through the house and up and 
down the street: 

“ ‘Maggie, now come ani study your catechism P 

“ ‘Maggie, now stop being such a tomboy!’ 

“Maggie, now this, and Maggie, now that. And one day her 
mother saick ‘Maggie, now you have grown up into a good girl.’ 

“It was then her dying mother put her new-born baby in this 
good girl’s arms,” said Father Flynn. 

Remembering, the always easy teers came.^:o # Maggie-Now , s 
eyes. All was quiet ii^the room for a while. Father Francis was 
arranging all the information he’d received. 

The mother died, thdto, !ie thought, and this girl . . . woman 
reared the baby, and the baby must Imve grown up to marry the 
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younger woman . . . both surnames the same before the older 
woman married. . . . 

The sun was ^lmost gone and night was coming on. Back in 
the kitchen another in the series of Father Flynn’s aged house- 
keepers was banging pots around as her predecessors had done. 

A feller passed in the street, whistling ‘Ma, He’s Making Eyes 
at Me’. Unknowingly, Father Flynn’s foot tapped out a bit of 
the rhythm. Father Francis frowned fiercely until the whistling 
faded away. 

“Father Francis has lately been ordained,” said Father Flynn. 
“He was sent here to help me. M^v parish is growing all out of 
bounds and I am growing old.” He sillied* and looked about the 
worn and mellow room as though he lovfd*it vpry much. “Father 
Francis will be your priest after I’m gone.” 

“You’re not thinking of dying yet, Father, arc you?” asked 
Maggie-Now politely. 

“No. But l’/n thinking of a vacation. If my Bishop will grant it. 
I’d like to go to Quebec. The snow . . . You see, I was quite a skier 
many years ago when I was a boy.” 

Father Francis made a sound of surprise and admiration as 
though the older priest had admitted that he’d scaled the Matter- 
horn. Maggie-Now remembered the skis she’d seen in the church 
basement long ago. 

“Of course, that’s all bchind^me now. It was fifty or more years 
ago. And now, for a little while, I’d like to be where it’s cold and 
there are hills and where the snow is hard and dry and powdery — 
I like the snow, you know. And I’d like to watch the young people 
ski. Well . . .” He rose, signifying that the visit was over. 

“Father 1 Francis will be saying his first Mass here, Sunday. 
Eleven o’clock. You will be there, both of you, and see to it that 
all members of the family attend.” It was an ord^r. “At four, 
Father Francis will perform his first baptism, your child, Theresa.” 

He walked to the door with them and gave each his blessing and 
a Sacred Heart scapula. 

Outside, there was a wooden box nailc^l to the door. A card 
above it read: Coal Fund , for Parish House . Maggie-Now groped 
around in her handbag for a dim$. 

“But, Maggie-Now,” sakl Tessie, “that’s for last winters coal.” 
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“I suppose they'll need coal for next winter, though." She 
drd^ped a dime in the box. 

“Many years ago," said Father Francis, “when I had my voca- 
tion, I never thought it would lead me all the way to Brooklyn." 
Father Flynn smiled. “I’m glad I was sent to this parish. # There's 
work needed here, much work." 

And what docs he think I’ve been doing here all these years? 
thought Father Flynn. 

“I’ve never thought of it as ‘work',” said Father Flynn. “My 
duty? Yes. My obligation? *Yes. f\nd sometimes my pleasure." 

“I meant work out£dc f tlie Church,” explained Father Francis. 
“These are the facts: tills is a slum area; the standard of living 
is low. Cultural \alues . . ." 

“Sociology 2 , they called that course when I was a freshman," 
said Father Flynn, with a smile. 

“But seriously, Father . . ." 

“Seriously, my sfm, I will not have my people patronised or 
labelled ‘Under-privileged' or referred to as the ‘Little People'. 
They are decent and hard-woiking, most of them, and their sins 
arc venial for flic most part.” 

“But fliey arc poor," insisted Father Francis, “and . . 

“So ih the end was your namesake of Asrisi poor. Now, my 
son," continued Father Flynn, “jf the people themselves have 
not realised bv now how poor they :fre, it’s not up to you to tell 
them." 

Hut , thought Father Flynn, 1 talked just like him when I came 
here to my first parish. PoSr Father Wingate! What he must have 
put up with from me! 

“Did I sound so pompous?" asked the young priest, seriously 
concerned. 

“No more than I did when 1 first took over here. Father Wingate 
warned me not to try to change the world in an hour. I recall that 
he said a young man wanting to change the wafrhfis a reformer; a 
middle-aged man wh<| would do the same is a meddler. But when 
an old man tries it, he’s an^ccentiic and a fool." 

had not thought h refofm . . . but to make things a little 
better . yes." 
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“Vanity/* said Father Flynn. 

“I ask forgiveness for my sin/* said the young priest. 

“It is right thft you wish to work to make things better, but 
don't do it by making the people dissatisfied with what they have. 
Take them as they are and for what they are. Find them good, 
but needing correction from time to time/* 

“Needing correction from time to time/’ repeated Father 
Francis, as though memorising a lesson. “Thank you, Father/* 

The housekeeper came in ;pid announced bitterly: “Supper soon. 
In case you want to Wash up/* She went back to the kitchen. 

“1 like a glass of wine before* my $ upper/* said Father Flynn to 
the new priest. “Will you join me?** 

“Thank you, but no. I don't believe tkat wire, except as used 
in Holy Communion . . /* 

“Ah, Francis, you make me feel like a satyr with my bit of wine 
once a day/* 

“Oh no! W£o am I to ... it so happens I have a little satyr in 
me/’ confessed the earnest young man. “IJike good cigar, myself, 
once in a while/’ he said airily. 

“How many do you smoke?” 

“Three a week. One every other day, Sundays, excepted, of 
course.” 

“What kind?” 

“Corona/* 

“Corona-Corona ? ” 

“No, The one-word kind. ,They cost five cents each. But 
I’ve been thinking of changing to Between the Acts. You get 
more.” 

“We wi,U ’spare you that sacrifice. Our good Lutheran friend, a 
fine cigar-maker, will keep you supplied with good Havana cigars. 
And it will give him great happiness to do so.” 

“I prefer not to accept gifts. The people of this parish can’t 
afford . . /* 

“Yes, it is a pool* parish/* agreed Father Flynn. “All the more 
reason we should accept with grace the sm^I comforts that come 
our way.” 

Father Flynn looked in turn at the jat*of tobacco, his rack of 
pipes, the decanter of wine/hnd at the lilac tree in blooin f outside 
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the window. All were gifts of parishioners or of non-Catholics who 
happened to like him. 

“Small comforts,” continued Father Flynn, “<J° much to lessen 
the strain of making ends meet. Small comforts give a certain 
serenity to life and a serene man is a tolerant man. A harried man 
is not a tolerant man.” 

He sipped his wine. 

“I would not deny a.poor man the privilege the rich man has — 
•the privilege of being generous. I would not deny the poor man the 
grace he feels when he is graciously thanked for a gift graciously 
given. It makes him feel lik%a kiiyg.” 

“I have my own fray^of looking at things, Father,” said the 
young priest earnestly. *“In time, 1 may see things as you do. But 
it has to d>me to me in my ojvn time and my own way.” 

Father Flynn finished his wine. “You are a good boy, Francis,” 
he said. “And after supper would you let me try one of your 
Coronas?” 

Father Francis lfad but two in his pocket. Eagerly, he gave one 
to Father Flynn. The ofd priest sniffed it and admired its shape. 

“Not bad! Not had at all! It will be a welcome change from 
pipe-smoking* Thank you, my son. 1 hope you won’t run short?” 

“Oh no! No!” 

Father Francis glowed all over at Father ‘Flynn’s thanks. He 
felt like a king— in a sort ol hun^hle way. 


CHATTER SIXTY 

Everyone went to Father Francis’s first High Mass except Tcssie, 
who had g#nc to an earlier Mass in order to stay home and mind 
the children. Even Mrs. O’Crawlcy, who was a member of another 
parish, came. After the service they stood outside the church. 

“He sang the Mass beautifully, Jbst bea>ftif filly,” said Mrs. 
O’Crawley, holding her hand to button her tight kid glove. 
“He has the voice for it,” said Maggic-Now. 

“Better than Father IdynnJ anyhow. He’s tone-deef,” said Pat. 
“Patiick! Is that nice?” said Mrs. O’Crawley possessively.* 
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“Did I say it was nice to be tonc-deef?” 

Pat was in one of his argumentative hair-splitting moods. He * /as 
going to make somebody pay for making him go to a long High 
Mass instead of one of the shorter ones. 

“Will you stop *at the house and have a cup of coffee with us, 
Mrs. O’Crawlcy?” asked Maggie-Now. 

“Thank you, Mrs. Bassett, but I must get home. I'm making a 
veal shoulder, with a pocket for dressing, for dinner. And, Patrick, 
I’ll expect you at one for dinper. After, we can walk to the church 
together for the christening.” 

After the baby had been christened, all Ucnt to Maggie-Now’s 
house for coffee and cake. Except Annie, vyho went o\cr to 
straighten up Tcssie’s apartment because the little family was 
going back to its own place to live. 

“It was beautiful, just beautiful!” said Mrs. O’Crawley as she 
skinned off a Vght kid glo\e. “"I lic way Father Francis said that 
about renouncing Satan and all his angels . . *. Just beautiful I” 

“I can’t thank you enough for the locker,” said Tcssic. 

“It was nothing! Nothing!” said Mrs. O’Crawlcy. “Just a^ittlc 
something.” 

“And for being godmother,'’ said Denny. 

“It was an honour.” 

“Yeah. But don’t let that gi^c you the idcar that you own me, 
O’Crawlcy,” said Pat. 

To divert Pat, Maggie-Now $aid: “And Albic made a fine god- 
father.” 

“Beautiful!” agreed Mrs. O'Crawley? 

“Thanks'!” said Albic hoarsely. “1 got to go now. Good-bye.” 
He was* off. 

Pat left with Mrs. O’Crawley. Denny and Tcssic packed and 
got ready to leave. 

“You’ve been awful nice to me, Maggie-Now,” said Tessie. 

“You spoilcd*ncV Maggit-Now said Denny. “She won’t be fit 
to live with.” 

“I wish I could stay here,” said Tessie wistfully. “It’s lonely in 
that apartment— Dennis away all flay. C/nly home an houf for 
lunsh.” 
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“Come over any time,” said Maggie-Now. “And bring Mary 
Lot*-rainy.” 

“Lor -raineV' corrected Tessie, a little sharply. - 

“She's tired,” said Denny, apologising for his wife, 

“Here I” said Tessie, immediately sorry. “You can hold the baby 
a minute, Maggie-Now.” 

After they had left* Maggie-Now changed the sheets on her bed 
and put her little possessions back on the dressing-table. (She had 
put them away while Denny and Tessie used her room.) She 
bathed her two foster-babies, gave them tfacir supper and put 
them to bed. She had a sandwich and a cup of coffee for her 
supper. No use cooJdnp^ for only one , she thought. She ate 
standing up and»from*the top of the washtub. She couldn't 
bear to sit alone at the big stable where so # many had sat the 
last week or so. 

She went through the rooms looking for* something to do. 
Everything was in apple-pie order. It was too ca*Jy to start the 
oatmeal. The cuckoo clock struck one, and Timmy the bird 
answered with a tired chirp. It was only six-thirty. She covered 
the birdcage and went in to sit by the front window. It was going 
to be a long, lpnely evening for her. 

Maybe , she thought hopefully, one of the children might wake 
up mut need something. She sat and waited . . . waited to be 
needed. 

She walked into Winer’s stoie. Ji was a verj hot day in July; 
too* hot to take the children shopping with her. She had talked 
her father into keeping an eye on them while she shopped. She 
asked Winer if she could have a nice piece of chuck fdrpot roast. 
As he served her, she asked where Denny was. 

“Dinny gbes home by his house now for dinner with ’the wife 
and the baby.” 

“That’s right. 1 forgot,” said Maggie-Now. “Business any 
better, Mr. Winer?” she asked. 

“Worser,” he said. HThe neighbourhood so bad is getting. No 
one buys good meat no mgre. The colouied people come in and 
all toant hog chowls. &nd h£w many chowls gives it one hog? 
Then tirey want neck bones, and Ijpw frumpy necks is one hog got? 
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And they ask for this thing, side meat. And the rest of the hog 
stands there. 

“And all these*. new people what moves in; what speaks Spick.” 

“Speaks Spick?” 

“Tow know: AV)a-dabba-dabba. They ask for meat in Spick, 
and I would .not say to you how they say it. You would think I 
was cursing at you. 

“When docs your man come home, Mjssus Now?” he asked 
suddenly. 

“Some time after Thanksgiving.” 

“Is long time yet.” 

“Yes,” she agreed, with a sigh. 

“When the winter is done,” he said, “tfcen I kuild my new store 
in Hempstead. NcHv is time. The* men what work dbn't ask so 
much money now and all things for building is cheaper.” He 
hesitated, then weftt on: “I talked to Dinny — he should be boss of 
the new store** 1 tell him 1 build a little house for him and the 
family — he should pay me off like rent.” 

“That's so nice of you, Mr. Winer.” 

“Dinny likes it. But the wife . . He shrugged. “She don't 
want to go far away from the mama. But I wait and see. Dinny's 
a good boy. He will do what is good for all.” 

“I know he will.” 

“He is like .son to me. And/naybe when 1 die . . . We see,” he 
said mysteriously. 

In September when the nujse came from the home for her 
monthly inspection, she asked Maggic-Now if she would like 
to take another baby. She had a nice* empty room, observed the 
nurse, a^cf there was no reason why she couldn't have a third 
foster-child if she wished. 

Maggie-Now was delighted. She said she hoped heAl be a very 
young baby so that she could have him a very long time. 

A few weeks later, the nurse brought her a three-month-old 
baby. His narfie Vi. as Matfnew; Matty for short. He had a large 
birthmark on his little cheek. The nurse triid it didn't matter so 
much with a boy. But it would be b^i on a girl. But, added the 
nurse, as soon as he was old enoii^h, iht home would see sfoout 
having it removed. 
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CHAPTER SIXTY-ONE 


Everyone said that the November of that year* was the coldest 
they remembered. On one of the coldest days, T vhen there was an 
icy wind blowing and the very hair in one’s nostrils froze, Father 
Francis set out to make some parish calls. Towards evening an 
icy rain began to fall. Father Francis came home with wet shoes 
and four dollars and thirty cents. in contributions for the parish- 
house coal fund. The young priest took of£ his wet muffler and 
his wet coat and his wet shoes. He put on his slippers and went 
down and put some c^ial on ti*e furnace fire and shook down the 
ashes. 

“If wc gp to be3 immediately after supper and prayers,” sug- 
gested Father Francis, “we cart save on coal.” 

“No,” said Father Flynn. “Wc may be needed this night. The 
cold spell has held on too long and there are old people who may 
be dying, and* we nyjst be available.” 

“1 had better get my shoes dried, then.” He stuffed wadded 
papers into his shoes. He had but the one pair. “Has the doctor 
been by?” 

It was the kftidly custom of one of the local doctors to inform 
ilic priest, the rabbi and the Methodist minister, by phone or 
personal call, when one of their parishioners was seriously ill. 

“No, he hasn’t. But, mark my wdrdj, Patrick Dennis Moore will 
send for me before the night is out. For the past ten years now, 
when the cold and snow of winteV sets in, he has the idea lie’s 
going to die and he want^the Church. Well, one of the times 
may be the time.” 

And sure enough! While they were earing their supper, a 
neighbour boy came and said Maggie had sent him because’ her 
father was dying and asking for the priest. Poor Father Francis 
took the paper out of his still wet shoes and shrugged into his 
still wet coat. 

It was beginning to snow as they left. Ah: thought Father 
Flynn. But he said nothing. A pale and quiet Maggie-Now met 
theni at the door with a^igfttc^ candle. She genuflected and pre- 
ceded them into the house in the proper way and took the two 
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priests up to her fathers room. The bedside table was prepared 
with crucifix and candles and the needed things. 

As in other years, there were clean sheets on the bed and dried 
blood on Pat’s fhcc from Maggie-Now’s inept barber work. 

Pat started tall ing right away. “You will forgive me, Fathers,” 
he said, “for getting you out in the weather.” 

And X) nc of youse would have been enough, he thought. 

“But I’m not long for this world, and I want to make me peace 
with me God and me Church before I go.* 

“You are prepared then, my son?” asked the young priest of 
the man almost old enough to be his grandfather. And there was 
no incongruity. The young priest was the older man’s spiritual 
father. 

“1 have enough insurance to bury me)” said'Pat. “^nd a bit of 
money in the bank to pay for Masses for the sake of getting me 
out of purgatory when 1 go,” said Pat. No one but Father Flynn 
noticed he emphasised the word when. 

“Be no longer concerned with things of the world,” said good 
Father Francis. “Prepare yourself spirit aally.” Faiher Francis got 
his stole out of his black leather bag. 

He believes me! thought Pat in a panic. 

Maggie-Now started to cry. Father Flynn touched her arm and 
said: “Come, my child.” They started to leave the room 

“Where are you going, Father?” asked Pat, really scared now. 

“Downstairs. I leave you irf'ihc good hands of Father Francis, 
my son.” The door closed after his daughter and Father Flynn. 

Pat heard them in the hall/ Me heard a sob from Maggic-Now 
and the murmurous voice of Father v lynn saying: “. . . a speedy 
recovery or a happy death.” 

Thay all believe me , thought Pat in despair. And all l wayitcd 
was to tell me priest me troubles. 

Father Flynn noticed that Maggic-Now’s kitchen was freshly 
scrubbed. There was a new white oilcloth cover on the kitchen 
table. The clvntz skirts that masked the ugly built-in soapstone 
washtubs had been freshly washed, starched and ironed. There 
was the good smell of good cooking in the house, and, furnace 
or no, Maggie-Now had a wondcrfin'firp burning in the kitchen 
range and a pot of coffee simmering on the back. 
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As she poured a cup of coffee for her priest, Father Flynn noted 
a sqjpnd of grey in one of the braids of her brown hair. Yet she 
had an expectant air, subdued as was natural with a dying man 
in the house or one whom she thought was dying. There was 
something radiant about her — like a bride waiting for her bride- 
groom. 

“Have you had the ‘doctor, Margaret?” 

“Papa wouldn’t let me send for the doctor.” 

••FWhen was he taken’like this?”* 

“After supper. And he ate such a good supper, too. He asked 
for a clean night-shirt and wqnr td,bed. He asked me to shave 
him. He said he was-noo weak. Then he said to send for you 
because he knew hq was rjying.” 

“Like he«did last year,” said Father Flynn. c# 

“Like last year and all the other years when it starts to snow. 
I’m afraid not to take him seriously because cvrcry time I think it 
is real.” She rubbed a tear from the corner of her <£ye. 

“When do you expect your husband back?” 

“Any niglu, now.” ’* 

They talked some more. Maggie-Now told him little anecdotes 
about the children and made him smile. After a while, Father 
Francis came down from upstairs. 

“He rests quietly,” reported Father Francis. • 

“I’ll go up and look at him,” said Father Flynn. “Margaret, why 
don’t you show Father Francis your children?” 

She took the young priest into the bedroom where two of the 
children slept. Then she took him into Denny’s old room, where 
the newest baby had his cril>Thc children smelled fresh and clean 
and wore freshly washed and ironed night-gawns. The rooms 
were bare but immaculately clean. 

Back in thyp kitchen, she called his attention to the shelf which 
ran the length of the room. On it was a row of heavy white 
china bowls — three of them — three spoons, three mugs and three 
bananas. There was a large pot of oatmsal simnj^riftg on the back 
of the stove. She exphyned that in the morning the bowls would 
be filled with the hot oatmeal, sugar and milk added and a banana 
sliced on top of each bovlfuf, afd that and three mugs of warmed 
milk would be breakfast for three bab ; $s. 



“Is it all right, Father?” she asked anxiously. “The way I do 
for the boys from the home?” 

Father Francis had a flash of prescience. He knew that often 
in the years to come a picture would come to him unbidden: a 
picture of threc'haugs and spoons and bowls and bananas. And 
prescience told him that he would have that same impulse to weep 
as he had now. But he spoke in a detached and judicial way. 

“You do well with our orphaned children, Margaret. They are 
safe, warm, well fed and well loved.” 

“Thank you, Father. I am pleased and rewarded.” 

Pat lay very still, scarcely breathing, until he saw it was Father 
Flynn who came in — not the other priest. Then Pat sat up and 
began to talk indignantly. 

“Ah, Father, th'' curse of ungrateful chilthren!” 

What now ? thought Father Flynn. 

“I speak of me only son, Dennis Patthrick. He was sent for, 
but do you th r mk he comes to sec his only father, and he at death’s 
door?” 

“Dennis might think, possibly, that you’ie crying wolf again.” 

“Wolf?” 

“I told you the story often enough.” 

“It slips me mind.” 

The priest told him the fable again, concluding* “And some day 
you’ll really need help and no one will come.” 

“Is it becoming,” asked Pat, “for a holy father to fiightcn a poor 
soul who has no one in the world a-tali . . . but his priest and 
his chilthren?” He sighed piteously. “But "tis true. No one cares 
for a man that is old.” 

“Tru£, you are old, my son. True.” 

“I r&n’t so old, Father,” said Pat indignantly. 

“Too old,” continued Father Flynn, “to act the foolish way 
you do.” 

Pat felt the sudden need to mend his fences. “I am no good 
a-tall. But I ViF .do better from this day on.” 

“You can,” said the priest patiently. “^ou can do better if you 

try ” 4 * 

“And I will do better. Father, Yer- I will I Providing,” he 
bargained, “Our Lord let me live a long, long time.” 
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“You will start doing better tomorrow morning." 

“^es, yes,” agreed Pat. “I'll get me a good night's sleep first 
and ...” 

“You will be at the church at six tomorrow morning prepared 
to make a good confession.” 

“But I did 1 I did ! This very night ! ” 

“You will confess that, after receiving Extreme Unction, you 
started sinning all over £gain in word and in thought.” 
t^Could you not make it nine o'Hocjc, Father?” 

“Six o'clock.” 

Denny and Tessie didn't get over until eight that night. Tessie 
made him eat his sapper jftt. They had to wrap up Mary Lorraine 
in a blanket and carry her with them because tkere was nobody to 
stay with the baby. 

Denny was on ftige from worrying about hi:* father. He never 
believed his father was faking, in spite of the fact t^at Pat always 
put on the dying act when he wanted attention. Yes, like Shake- 
speare’s coward, Pat died fhany times before his death. 

“He’s fooled you and Maggie-Now before,” said Tessie. “What 
makes you thir^c it’s real this time?” 

Denny ^pushed his plate away. “I'm hot hungry,” he said. 

What that man does to his children , thought* Tessie in exaspera- 
tion. Always feeding off their lives. And when l think of my 
mother! If she was really dying , shecUdeny it so’s we wouldn't he 
worried. 

D#nny seemed to know what she was thinking. He said: “Now, 
Tess, you don't have to go ijtyou don’t want to. The drizzle’s turn- 
ing into snow, and no one would blame you.” 

“Oh, I'll go with you, Denn. Maybe he is real sick this time. 
And I couldn't live with myself if I was mean and didn’t* go and 
he really died.” 

When they got to Maggie-Now’s house, Tessie was fussing 
because the baby’s blanket was wet aad slve •worried about 
her taking cold. Magg^e-Now hung the wet blanket on a chair in 
front of the stove and placed Mary Lorraine in the middle of her 
own ted. 

“How^ Papa?” asked Denny. 
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‘‘Father Flynn and Father Francis just left/* 

“Do you think I can sec Papa?” asked Denny. 

“Now, Dennig,” said Tessie. “What do you think he sent for 
you for?” 

Denny smoothed his hair and pulled his tie knot closer and 
examined his finger-nails. He was very nervous. When he came 
into the room, Pat pretended to be asleep; He tried to throttle 
down his breathing. He almost laughed aloud when Denny 
cautiously placed a hand Qver his, Pat’s, heart, to check on - hrs 
father’s breathing. 

Let him worry his head of aboyl me , thought Pat. It will do 
him good. 

“Papa?” Denny sounded worried, yoy hear me?” 

Vve got him goit^g, thought Pat. f 

Denny tried his best to get through to Pat. Finally the boy gave 
up. He tiptoed out of the room and closed the door carefully. 

I hope he’s food and scared , thought Pat. That’ll learn him to 
neglect his father. 

Back again downstairs, Denny said ^to his sister: “I'm sort of 
worried about Papa.” 

“He’ll be all right,” said Maggie-Now. 

“Why did you send for the priest, then?” asked Tessie. “After 
all!” 

“Because I always get rhe f priest when he asks. I wouldn’t 
want the responsibility oi*not getting him. In case something 
happened.” 

“That’s all right, Maggie-Now, as far as you’re concerned.'' But 
what about us? Denn works hard all Gay and then he can’t cat his 
supper-rhv/s so worried.” 

“Now, Tess,” said Denny soothingly. 

“And then we had to drag the baby out in the snow.” 

“Tessie, I told you! You didn’t have to come.” 

“I’m sorry I did. I should have thought first of my baby, who 
has her whole f iifo--bcfore t her, than of some old man who has to 
die anyhow some time.” 

“Denny has some obligation to hi? father,” said Maggie-Now 
evenly. 

“His first obligation is u me and the baby,” said Tessif . 
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“And/' said Denny, finally losing his temper, “after that to your 
mother and your brother . . 

“Why, Dcnn!” said Tessie, immediately hurt. 

Denny loosened his tie, ran his fingers through his hair, started 
pacing, and said: “The sooner Otto builds that pBice in Hempstead 
and the aooner I get out there away from all this, the better Til 
like it ! ” 

Tessie was instantly ^shamed of herself. “Aw, Maggie-Now, 
k^ney, I’m sorry for blowing up. But you’re so swell that it makes 
me as mad as anything the way you give in*to your father.” 

“Oh, I don’t mind humouring lnSti, Tessie.” 

“I liads all right foi*you !” Tessie flared up again. “But it makes 
it hard for Dennjs antfc me. You give in to your father, he 
expects Dc^inis to give in. You cater to him And everybody else 
has to.” 

“Papa’s dependent on me, and I m used to it A guess.” 

“Get unused to it,” said Tessie. “Because it’s goijg to be tough 
lor you when you get old and nobody . . .” 

“I’ll always treat you as though you were company,” quoted 
Denny. “Remember, Tess?” 

“Yes. And/’^shc quoted, “I'll always treat you like a girl I just 
met that ¥m anxious to make a little time with. Remember when 
you saief that to me?” 

“You said. I will always love your sister and. . . .” 

“And I do! I do!” She put her arms around Maggie-Now and 
started to cry. “I didn’t mean it, Jdaggic-Now. Honest! I’m so 
wrong. I shouldn’t talk to you that way. But Pm so on edge all the 
time. The baby cries all ni£ht long and I get behind in my house- 
work and I’m alone all day and . . .” 

“Listen,” said Maggie-Now. “How long since you and D<;nny 
went out together?” 

“Why . . . why it must have been last February. Yes, I remember. 
1 was showing so much by then I didn’t want to go out, and then 
the baby came and . . 

“Look! You and D^iny go out tonight. You can catch the last 
part of the show at The Busljwick. Or have coffee and waffles some- 
place. Anything to get%)ut uAgether.” 

"But jhe baby!” 
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“Leave her with me overnight/* 

“I couldn’t ! ” 

“You can an<J you will ” said Denny. 

“But the baby needs . . ” 

“Maggie-Now’s been taking care of kids all her life.” 

“But I mean the formula and the napkins.” 

“Matty's about the same age as Mary Lorrainy,” said Maggic- 
Now. “I can use the same formula. An$ I’ve got hundreds of 
napkins. Now you and Denny go out and have yourselv&Ta 
time.” 

Tessie held out until Dcn*.y saW: “Let’s go out and celebrate 
our first big fight.” 

There was a thin covering of snow on the ground now. Maggie- 
Now watched Dcrfciy and Tessie g9 down the street, 'tessie took a 
running slide, but her high heels threw her off balance and Denny 
caught her and Washed her face with snow. "She broke loose, 
scraped up a handful of snow to throw at Denny. He caught her 
arm and made her drop it, and she squealed hnd he laughed, and 
they ran off down the street, hand in fiand. 

Maggic-Now watched them out of sight. Just kids, she thought 
tenderly. She took a moment to watch the snow dancing about the 
lighted orange globe on the corner. The globe meant there was a 
fire-alarm box there. The white snowflakes flashed orange as they 
went past the light.- 

She went back to the kitchen and added half a cup of water to 
the simmering oatmeal because it was getting a little thick. She 
checked the orphans, arranging the covers more securely orf one 
and turning another, who was sleeping upside-down, the right way. 
She felt* Mary Lorraine, whom everybody was beginning to call 
Rainy, to see if she needed changing. Lastly, she went up to her 
father’s room. 

He was on his knees on the floor, half under the bed. “Papa ! 
What are you doing?” 

“Looking foi 1 ' rfk pVpe.” c 

“Get right back in bed ! Crawling on tV e floor and all. I wish 
you’d rest more, Papa.” She got him £>ack into bed. 

“Rest, she says! And how canl be rtsting with me roorfi full 
of priests praying over me f and me family downstairs hollormg and 
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fighting, and me only son out on the streets with his German girl, 
jigging and hollering and doing I don't know what.” 

“Oh, don't begrudge them a little fun.” 

“I begrudge nobody nothing. All I ask is that me chilthren leave 
me body get cold, first, before they hold me wSke.” He jumped 
out of bed. 

“Get back in bed ! I've had enough out of you for one day. Get 
your sleep, because you're moving to Mrs. O'Crawley’s in the 
naming.” 

“No, you don’t, me gill. No one is shoving me into the 
0*Crawlcv's arms. I’ll find r%e owfi room. I'll find a room in 
some witkler woman's house; a widdei woman who’ll be glad to 
marry the likes o{ me ^\4th me pension and all and carrying 
insurance.'* 

“Mrs. O'Crawley's a widow,’* she suggested. 

“Too old ! She’s fifty-five.” 

“You're sixty-four yourself.” 

“How did me age get in the conversation?” 

“Oil, Papa,” she sighed, *if you only would marry again!” 

“What would you do without me insurance then? Answer me 
that.” 

“I don’*want your insurance. Papa. *1 hope you live many years 
to come. - ' 

“That 1 will 1 That I will!” he shouted. 

“You don't ha\e to holler so.” 

“I’ll holler all I want,” he shouted, “and 1 won’t die, either. I'll 
live h I'll live just for spite!” 

“Live, then!” she hollered back. “Who carts?” 

“I’ll bury youse all!” he roared. “I’ll live to bury yotfse, all I ” 

His curse rang through the house. The little orphan boys # down- 
stairs trembled in their cribs. Mary Lorraine Moore whimpered, 
wetted her napkin, woke up and cried. 

Maggie-Now changed the baby's napkin, pulled a locking-chair 
up dose to the kitchen range and sat thtre r^Oefu^Mary Lorraine 
and talking to her. 

“I'm going to hold you all I want tonight and rock you and sing 
to y<#u. Because you're Iky bafcy. My brother is your father and 
my father is your grandfather and jiour grandmother was»my 
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mother. You have the same blood and bones and flesh that I have. 
So you’re my baby. At least, until tomorrow morning.” 


CHAPTER SIXTY-TWO 

Pat left the next day for Mrfi. (VCrawley’s. At last he had decidwl 
to marry the widow. * He would have to figure out the best way to 
tell her. It never occurred to Aim t# ask her. He would have told 
her some time ago but for one thing : she hdd two dead husbands, 
and Pat, being superstitious, belic\ed f fjiat everything came in 
threes. 

He rationalised his decision to marry her: Every year a priest 
comes and gives wrt? the last rites and me family leaves me for dead. 
I can lick thetf.. But when two priests believe I'm dying , that’s 
tough. With the widder now , I’ll only die 1 the once, in stead- a 
every year. 

Tcssie came to pay a visit to her baby’s godnjother and Pat. 
From his window, Pat saw 'her arrival. He sent Mick Mack back 
to his own room, saying: *Hcre comes me daughter-in-law, the 
Informer.” Pat turned oil his radiator. The Informer will tell me 
daughter that J sit in a cold room and Maggie-Now will worry 
her head off, he thought with ^satisfaction. 

Site left the baby with the widow and came up to see Pat. “I 
brought you some new clay pipes,” sfce said. 

“Whevel; the tobacco?” he asked. 

“You’ve got tobacco,” 

“What’d you come here for?” 

“Just for a visit.” 

“You came so you could inform on me to me daughter.” 

“I did not!”*sht» sa«d htfjy. “1 know you don’t like me. And T 
don’t like you either. 1 come to see you only because it pleases 
Dennis when I do. Well, I’ve paid mj. visit. Good-bye.” She left. 

She’s got spunk , that one , he tlid lght/Me son’s in good hands. 
Aftcir a while, his room gof»cold. He forgot that he had turned off 
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the heat. He grabbed his shillelagh and banged on the radiator 

“Heat, O’Crawley! !” he bawled. “Heat, goddamn it!” She came 
up to his room. “Where’s me heat?” he hollered. 

She knelt down and turned the valve. There ^fas an immediate 
hiss and gurgle. “You turned it oil,” she said reproachfully. 

He looked at the slender, ageing woman kneeling there, her 
small, work-worn hand resting on the valve. There was something 
reader and vulnerable about the arc!} of her slender, bent back. 

And so had a young girl, long ago, knelt m a field in Kilkenny 
County to pluck a daisy to pig in fyus buttonhole and her young 
back had had that same tender and vulnerable look. He thought 
briefly of Maggie J^ose a^tf lingeringly of Mary Moriarity. 

“Me first* wife was named Mary,” he said. 4‘And the one I’m 
taking for me second wife is hfary, too.” 

She got up and clasped her hands ecstatically. “Oh, my man, 
dear ! ” 

“No fancy wedding, now,” he warned her. 

And it was done and he made his permanent home at the 
widow’s house. When Maggic-Now realised her father had moved 
out for good, slje felt strangely depressed. 

That year Claude came home laic, the second week in December. 
Maggic-Now was shocked at his appearance.. He was quite thin 
and his clothes were nearly in rags and he had an irritating cough. 

lie went away too far this year , she thought in dismay. Where 
it wits too cold. And he must have had a hard time getting back. 

In her presence, he unpiJhcd the gold piece and took it out of 
his pocket. “I almost needed it this time,” he said. “But 4 ijianagcd 
to get through without it.” He put the coin in her hand. * You’ll 
never need t® pin it in my coat again. I’m ncvei going away again.” 

He pulled a package from his pocket. “My last coming-home 
present to you. Open it.” 

It was a beautiful thing: a sea-gull *nado o&ialftbaster. It was 
poised in flight on a bifcof ebony wood. The whole thing was only 
six inches high. 

“Itfs so beautiful,” shefcaid, ^that it hurts to look at it.” 

“Of sjf. the creatures of creation, thy gull is the loveliest, ^nd 
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the most free. The blue sky and the bluer sea and a gull poised in 
the wind . . . alone . . . free . . . nothing but sky and se%and 
wind and bird . . . 

“Oh, if there is a life after death; if one could return to earth in 
another form, I tvould be a sea-gull !” 

She shuddered. “You'll always go,” she said sadly.* “And I’ll 
always’miss you.” 

He took her by her arms and pulled her # close to him. “Margaret, 
look at me 1 I will never go away again There will never a 
reason for me to go/' 

Timidly, she ventured a qluestitn. She asked it in a whisper: 
“Did you find what you were looking for?’ L 

For the first time in their life togefrypr, he f gavc her a definite 
answer. He said: •Yes.” 

He said no more and she asked for no more. 

Later they wen* to bed. As the years had gone by, their love- 
making had imperceptibly changed. Once it had been a wild, 
passionate thing; as if there had to be a surfeit of love. Now it 
was a wonderful surcease from not having had love for so long — 
all during the months he'd been away. 

Two days later Claude bfecame very ill. It seemed like a routine 
cold at first. Only it didn’t Respond to the usual home tfeatment. 
When his fever went high and he babbled of inconsequential 
things, she sent for the doctor. 

“It looks like ’flu,” said th # e doctor. “Yes, Spanish influenza. 
That’s strange, though. We haven’t had any of that since the 
World War. Strange . . . 

“Hav$ the children shown any symptoms?” 

“The children?” 

“It’s very contagious and I’m afraid the children must leave, 
Mrs. Bassett.” 

“No!” she cried out. 

“They're tod y»^ung to survive if ... You wouldn’t want any- 
thing to happen to any one of them, woul<| you?” 

“No, oh no!” 

“I'll have to notify the home.” He waf the home doctor fmr the 
children. 
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In two hours, the home nurse and an assistant came in a car 
for jjie babies. They wouldn’t let Maggie-Now dress the children. 
They brought blankets and clothes from the home. They put 
masks on when they went into the babies’ rooms.* The nurse was 
very severe with Maggie-Now — telling her sharply that the home 
should ha ye been notified earlier. Of course, Maggie-Now couldn't 
even say good-bye to the children. 

Suddenly it’s all over , thought Maggie-Now. / mustn't think of 
th* children. I have Claude. Pletise *God, she prayed, don't let 
anything happen to him. Holy Mary , Mother of God, I beseech 
Thee . . . 

Claude got over the# Hu. It left him weak. And no matter how 
she tended him, how marry*custards and how much chicken broth 
she made fur him, lie dion’t improve. She put the rocking-chair 
near the coal range and put pillows in it. He sat there and she 
gave him a foot-srool to keep his feet off the fioor*and put a blanket 
over his knees. 

He was content to*sit there holding on his lap the little Siamese 
cat he had once brought ker and to watch Maggie-Now at her 
household duties. He watched the time go by, smiling when the 
cuckoo dock struck and the canary in its cage raptuiously burst 
into competitive song. 

“We a.*e alone together, love,” he said. “For the first time. Your 
father’s gone and Denny . . He didn’t mention the children 
because he knew she’d cry. 

“I’m glad I’ve got you, Claude. Sc glad ! And you are my father, 
my brother and my children— all in one. If I have you, I need no 
one else.” 

“Were you frightened, love, when 1 was sick?” 

“No. T was worried though.” 

“I was frightened,” he said. “Oh, not of dying. I’m no fool. 
I know we’ll all die some day — just as sure as we’re born. I was 
frightened of being put in a covered box and being put in the 
earth.” 

“Don’t talk that way t> Claude,” she moaned. 

“Let me. I’ve always been free. 1 hate darkness and small places; 
smal^dark rooms with rjosld jfdoors. I never want to be tucked 
away somewhere.” 
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“It's getting cold in here,” she said, ‘Til poke up the fire/' 

“No. Listen, Margaret. Where is that little gull I brought ypu?” 

‘Til get it for you/ 1 

He held it in hU hand and ran a finger over the spread alabaster 
wings. 

The little cat on his lap got up, arched its back, gave fhe canary 
in the cage a baleful look, and jumped to the floor. Maggie-Now 
picked up the cat and held it close. 

Claude spoke all in a rivsh. “I would&’t be so frightened'ni’d 
even be contented— if I were sure that my ashes would be thrown 
to the winds over the sea wh^re gufls are flying/' 

She trembled so much that the cat struggled to get out of her 
arms. She held the cat against its will. c “No, Claude. No! I won't 
do it! If there is adife after death — and I know there h — I want us 
to be together in it. And that couldn’t be if you . . /' 

“Do you love me, Margaret?” 

She let the ‘cat go then and went over and held Claude tightly. 
“My darling, my dear, my lo\ c, my everything,” she said. She was 
trembling. 

“There, Margaret ! There now, Maggie-Now. There!" 

After a while, she said: “Mr. Van Clces sent over a bottle of very 
fine cognac for you. And Annie made some wonderful calf’s-foot 
jelly for you. How about a nice hot cup of tea with lemon and 
sugar and half cognac? And toast and sweet butter and calf’s-foot 
jelly spread on top?” 

“Wonderful ! Will you have some too?” 

“Gf course. You don’t think you’re going to have all of -It, do 
you, Mr. Bassett?” 

“No, ,Mrs. Bassett.” 

That night, after tucking him into bed, she undressed, brushed 
her hair and got in beside him. She put her arm under his shoulder 
and put his head on her breast. 

“Margaret,” he said, “if you happen to see your father, ask him 
to come over. TcWik? to valk to him a while.” 

“All right/’ she said. 

Pat came over a couple of mocning^ later and went into the 
kitchen, where Claude wr s sitting. Pat closed the kitchen door 
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after him. Maggie-Now went into the bedroom to make up her 
bed* Pat didn’t stay long with Claude. Pat opened the door and 
.paused to say: 

- “f said I would. And I will. In fact, I’ll bury youse all I” 

Maggie-Now accompanied her father out to* the stoop. “Oh, 
Papa,” shfc said, and the ready tears came to her cycjs. “Why do 
you fight with him? And he’s so sick.” 

“Well, I ain't sick,”«said Pat. “I didn’t like him when he was 
w?l£ Should I insult him by liking him just because he’s sick? No! 
Furthermore,” he burst out, “I don’t like tlurt damned skinny cat 
and that lousy canary and thafdopoy dock. That's why I married 
the widow,” he said ilfogically, “so’s I wouldn’t have to put up with 
all that stuff. And gtaturts of pigeons loo.” Il£ stalked down the 
street. 

Claude must have said something to upset him, she thought. 

She went in to Claude. He was smiling. “Yoi/r father!” he said. 
His \oicc was full of admiration. 


W1APTER SI XT Y -THREE 

Tiierk was a warm day in February and Claude wanted to sit by 
the front-room window. Maggie-Now set him up there and then 
she knelt down and put her arms a^ortt his waist. 

“Claude,” she said, “I always krn^v when you were going away, 
but 1 never let you know that I knew. But now I will speak out. 
My dear darling, don’t go ftway this spring You’re not well yet. 
Later on in the summer, if you have tp go, I won’t try t?> ^iold you 
But don’t go ! Please, don’t go ! And if you do, I’ll have to go jvith 
you. Because now there is no one but you.” 

“I told you, Margaret, that’s all over. I don’t want to go any 
more. But I would like to sit at the window. I like to sec the sky 
and the street and watch the people go^y.” 

“But the day that wkid comes, you’ll go again.” 

“I promised you . . .” 

“Cbuld you say it in ^bme ^vay that I could know it’s for sure 
you woji’t go?” 
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“I'll tell you why I had to go away and why I don’t have to go 
any more. Once I told you that when we were old and had nothing 
more to talk alynit . . 

“That you’d tell me the story of your life,” she interrupted. 
“But we’re not old yet.” 

“We’ll pretend. God knows I feel old. Tonight, when it’s dark 
and we’re closed in, I’ll tell you. But, for the day, let me sit by 
the window.” 

That night, she gathered all the pillows in the house and she 
and Claude sat propped up in bed. She put her arm around him 
and made him lean against her. Sfie had a moment of uneasiness 
when she felt that his heart was heatijig too fast. 

“If you don’t want to tell me, Claude, ft’s alb right.” 

“No, love. I wafit to — I need to t*dl you. 

“Well,” he began, “soon after I was born, I was placed in a 
private institutiofi for orphans in Detroit. It was denominational, 
Protestant, ard someone paid for my care. From that, I knew 
these things about myself: That I was white, a Christian, and that 
someone had enough of a conscience to pay for my care. Who? 
Father? Mother?” 

He was not treated badly at the institution, hut with a lot of 
little boys and an inadequate, overworked staff there was no time 
for love and understanding. 

When he was eight he was sent to a boys’ boarding-school. Here 
there was a difference. Some o* the hoys had parents, though many 
were 4 orphans placed in the school by an aunt or older sister. A 
good manj were children of divorce. In all his time there, Claude 
was tlje'only boy who did rot have a visitor. 

It was here he learned to parry questions. “Hey! When’s your 
mother coming?” 

“Wouldn’t you just like to know!” 

Or: “Hey! You got a mother?” 

“How do you tftink I wSs born?” 

Ar the age of twelve he was sent to a modest preparatory school. 
He had a little peace there. No one reemed especially interested 
in his parentage. 

Parents or guardians/^cjSbsited money with the headmaster, and 
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once a week each boy received fifty cents' pocket money. Claude 
got Jus fifty cents along with the rest. There was but one thing 
different about him: he was the only boy in the school who never 
received a letter. 

One day he came across a writers' magazine in^which was a tiny 
ad. that said: Letters remailed from Chicago . . . 25 c each . He 
wrote a letter to hims'elf, starting, Dear Son, and signed ft, Your 
Father . He addressed it to himself and sent it off in another 
envelope with the quarter. Tn due \imf His letter came back, post- 
marked Chicago. From that time on, he got a letter once a month 
from Chicago. Once in a whilc^he displayed a letter with elaborate 
casualness and was nat above quoting a pithy sentence or two. 

There came a time wh^if he went to the headmaster. “Sir,” he 
said. “I kn©w someone pays for me here»and I ^ould like to know 
who . . 

“You want to kjiow who you are. Is that ir?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“You may not know who you are, Bassett, but I'iT tell you what 
you are: a very lucky boy.* Through no efforts of your own, you 
are being provided with a good education in a good school. . . .” 
He talked on and on. 

“Then you won’t tell me, sir, who is* responsible for me?” 

“1 cait't tell you, Bassett. Your benefactor wishes to remain 
anonymous.” 

When Claude finished prep school, >he headmaster told him he 
had been registered at a small denominational college in upper 
Michigan. His tuition would be paid and rent on a room in the 
dormitory and meals at tho*college cafeteria. There would be a 
small sum available for text-books. . . . 

Claude matriculated there. After a few months he went*to the 
bursar of tin; college. 

“Sir,” he said, “1 should like to know who is paying my fees here.” 

The bursar got up and took a file from the filing cabinet. The 
folder had two sheets. The bursar read the p<ip(^§, Jloscd the folder 
and put his hand on it f 

“Evidently,” he said, “your benefactor wishes to remain anony- 
mous. I can tell you thitmuofc, however : a small trust has been 
set up fj>r you. It will terminate whet* you graduate from here.” 
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“Sir, may I know the name of the bank or firm . . . ?” 

“I am not in a position to give you that information,” 

Claude looked at the folder under the man’s hand. Everything 
I need to know is in that folder , lie thought. 1 could grab it> run 
off with it. . . . Rut he was not aggressive enough to make a deed 
out of his thought. 

In Claude’s sophomore year, the little college won an important 
football game and some of the boys in hjs dorm had a beer bust. 
They all got a little high anjl someone inadvertently called Claude 
a bastard. Claude hit the fellow and a free-for-all fight started. 
They smashed beer bottles o^er each other’s head. Claude woke 
up in the infirmary with a row of stitches in front of his right car 
and they were picking glass fragm cutset of his ear. Probably his 
defective ear was tfae result of that fight. 

4 At graduation, he slipped out of the auditorium as soon as he 
received his diploma. He stood on the steps and. scanned the face 
of each one who came out. He had a strong feeling that his mother 
or father had come to see him graduate. He caw a man standing 
alone and the man’s eyes searched th^ crowd. This is my father, 
thought Claude, and he is looking for me. The man’s cy^j rested 
on Claude and the man’s searching look was replaced by a smile. 
He held out his hand and Claude started to go to him. Then he 
found that the smile and the outstretched hand were for’a ypung 
man standing behind Claude. The father put his aim about the 
young man’s shoulder and vhe^ walked away together. 

Claude stood there in his cap and gown, holding his diploma, 
and ke waited until all the people had gone. 

Pie got a job that autumn, as English teacher in a small-town 
high school in South Carolina. He loved the town, and he fell in 
love with a girl there. She was nineteen and he was twenty-four. 

“I would like to live here all niv life. If you will marry me,” lie 
said. 

“I will, Claude,” she said. “But first you’ll have to speak to 
Daddy.” 

“Why?” 

“Because that’s the way we do here.” 

He sat on the porch with the girlk. fath:r. It was a spring ivght. 
Thejc was the smell of njimosa and the smell of wooc);smoke. 
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Claude noticed a broken board of the porch floor. Tomorrow , he 
thgught, is Saturday . And l will come and fix that board for them. 
And in spring vacation I will come and say: c Lrt me paint the 
porch for you! 

He tofd the girl's father all he knew about hfmself. The father 
was mudh moved by Claude's story. But he spoke o,f heritage; he 
spoke of lineage, proud and poor, but pure. He spoke in firm words 
of uncontaminated, wlpte lineage. 

#< *But, sir," said Claude, “I am* a man in my own righr. I have 
my ow r n kind of honour. . . ” 

“But this is the South," saiefrthe fuller. “And wc have to know.” 

“What was her asked Maggic-Now* 

“Who?* 

“T he girl." 

“Oh, Willie May.” 

“I guess I don't like her,” said Maggie -Now in a miserable voice. 

“Because she wouldn't marry me?" 

“Because you once loved her." 

“Oh, Margaret," he said patiently, “that was so long ago. It 
shouldn’t matter now.” 

He l£ft his town, his job and his girl and started on his wander- 
ing search. Tie went to Detroit first because, there he bad started 
as an infant. He got a job as hofcljderk and in his free time he 
wandered over the city and its ra jV suburbs and looked in phone 
bocTks, directories, libraries (to read old newspapers, looking for 
the name), and examined ffte boards in offi- e buildings and looked 
up names of professional people and firms. He found 'ajiassett or 
two but they were not the right ones. He tried to approximate 
the year of*his birth and sent for a birth certificate. There was no 
record. 

He went to Chicago and stayed there an autumn md a winter, 
and again it was the same. Each state he wint to, he wrote and 
asked for a birth certificate. Some states had no records prior to 
1900, in others the records had been burned, and in other states 
the*e was no record. 

He got out to the West and he lrved it there. He lovgd the 
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mountains and the sky and the great loneliness of it. Here , he 
thought, a man could live. No one would ask who he was^or 
where he came from. A man could start his own dynasty here, he 
thought grandly. 

It was out therein Idaho that he first felt the chinook blowing. 
And he fell in love with it. After that, no matter wher« he was, 
he left the place and set out westward when he judged the chinook 
wind was blowing over the Rockies. 

And as the years went by^it was so th«.t the wandering gorwj 
be more important than the searching. 

He made his way to Manhattan. 

“Then I got overuto Brooklyn and foiled you,” he said. “And 
I knew you were th£ one. «*You were the one. And yot» took me 
without question.” 

“You could havrwtold me,” she said. “And it would have been 
all right. I wouldn’t have cared. And perhaps you wouldn’t have 
needed to go away any more.” 

In the summer just past, he had gone back to Detroit *hgain. 
There he got the idea that perhaps Canada was the place. He 
walked over the bridge into Canada and worked his way north. 
One night, he registered at a small, inexpensive hotel in one of.tlie 
smaller cities. The o]d desk clerk read off Claude’s name slowly. 
He adjusted his spectacles to }oo*k at Claude. Claude had a sudden 
sense of awareness. “You have people here, Mr. Bassett?” 

“Nch I’m from the States.” 

“I inquired because a gentleman of<hc same name used to live 
here.” 

Very Quietly, Claude asked: “Where does he live now?” 

“Oh, he passed on. Fifty years ago. I was a lad of twenty then.” 

“What,” asked Claude carefully, “became of his children?” 

“He had but the one. A son. Kenmore. He would be my age 
now.” 

“And this Kenmore: where is he now?” 

“That 1 do not know.” The old man suddenly became loqua- 
cious. “Kenmore never did have children. He was married, though. 
He was a professor in one those big colleges up in one^of the 
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northern provinces. I don’t remember which one now. Used to 
krlbw, though. Some things come back to me. 1 remember he had’ 
a year’s holiday. You call it . . . ?” 

“Sabbatical year.” 

“Thank you, sir. He went to the States for that year.” The 
aged clerk started counting the coins in the cash drawer as though 
the conversation was ended. 

“And when he returned . . . .?” asked Claude nudgingly. 

“Pardon me, sir?” 

“When Kenmore Bassett returned . . 

“Oh. he never did come back frftm the States. Here’s your key, 
sir, and we like our guestj to pay in advance.” 

“I wou^d appreciate ^any information you can give me about 
Kenmore Bassett,” said Claude earnestly. 

“Let me see: his wife didn’t go to the States with him, you know. 
He wrote her. Yes, I remember now. He wrotfe and asked her to 
divorce him:” 

“Did she?” 

“No, sir. You sec, he wrote that there was a young lady in the 
States whom he wished to marry. And that did not go down well 
with Mrs. BaJsett. t Oh, my wife coyld tell you everything. You 
see, sir, sfte was in service. She worked for Mrs. Bassett until that 
laefy passed on.” 

“May I speak to your wife, sirj” asked Claude, feeling he had 
come to the end of the trail at last. 

The old clerk shook his head sadly. “My wife passed on ten 
years ago.” 


“You believe, then,” said Maggic-Now, “that this Kcitiyorc was 
your father?” 

“I can make myself believe it if I wish.” 

She thought: Oh, all the wasted years of life! Bur she said: “And 
now you’ll never need to go away again.” 

“Never more will I go,” he said lightly. 

But he had a stabt>f anguish. Never again to live a while in a 
sun-baked adobe house o fit he dreamy South-West . . . never again 
the thrill of seeing fo* the^irst time one of the magnificent big 
cities 8 / America. Never again tjie e*er%al mountains agaiflst the 



wide and infinite sky . . . the miles of golden wheat rippling in 
the sun . . . the blinding blue of the great Pacific Ocean. N&er 
again . . . never.* 

“And you’re happy — now that you know?” 

“I don’t know, Margaret. If we were younger I’d want children 
now. I feel right about becoming a father, now that I k/iow. But 
for twenty-five years that has been my way of life — the wandering 
and the searching. Now that that’s over, l don’t know any other 
way of life.” 

No, she thought, He doesn't ^ know any other way of life. But . 
how , all of a sudden , can he tell himself that he's through with it? 
I know! Oh, dear God, his strength is Jailing and he knows he 
can't make it any more. 

He said that now" that he knows, the zvants children; would feci 
right about having children. Did he mean . . . Why wasn't it 
right before? Cpiucl it be that he, like all ?nen who never settle 
down, didn't went to be tied down by children? Or was it that he 
had to know who his father was first? 

She felt oddly ill-at-ease with him now — as though he were a 
stranger with whom she had nothing in common. She felt vaguely 
inferior as though she were an illiterate peasant. Thm she remem- 
bered that, this last time he had come home, he had "asked her 
nothing about what she had done in the summer. 

He used to need my life, she {bought, to fill in his own. Now he 
doesn't need that any more.*He doesn't need me in that way any 
more. Oh, I'm sorry he told me! 

She said: “Claude, in a way, I’m sorry you told me.” 


CHAPTER SIXTY-FOUR 

In the days that followed, Claude sat by the window and Maggie- 
Now sat with hini’anu there was little to talk about. From time 
to time, he’d reach out his hand and she’d tkkc it and tell him she 
loved him. Sometimes he’d ask her if she missed the children. 
She’d hesitate a moment before she tola’ him, no, now that*she 
had him . . . 
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About a week later, Denny came over in his lunch hour and ate 
wij^i them. He brought news. The new store in Hempstead was 
ready and they were going to move in on March the first. They 
had already given notice to their landlord. 

“Does’Tessic feel better now about moving *>ut there?” asked 
Maggi e-Wow. 

‘"Well,” said Denrty, a little evasively, "I made her s£e that it 
was for the best.” 

Denny spoke excitedly about the jiew store. He described the 
fixtures, the floor plan and some of the exptic meats and cheese 
that already had been delivered, ijnd . . . 

While Denny was* speaking, Claude started to moan. Suddenly 
his face contorted in sevore pain. 

“My h£ad!” he gasped. “The pains . . . f get . . . something 
. . . Margaret . . . please . ? . 1 can’t stand . . ” 

“Oh, darling .. . . dear . . . dear darling P'^hc said. She ran 
into the bathroom. There was nothing for a^flfeadachc in the 
medicine-chest, or#ly a tin of aspirin. She knew fliat wouldn’t be 
enough. She ran ba< k to .the kitchen. She spoke to him as though 
he were a child. 

“There, my darling, Margaret will get you something and Denny 
will stay -with you* while I’m gone and I’ll be right back.” She 
kisjpd him and rushed out. 

Fortunately, the doctor was at home. He was having lunch 
with his family. “How often do v?s Jie get these headaches?” he 
asked : 

“He never had one before in all the years we’ve been married.” 

“I’ll give you a prescription. . . 

“That will take too long, Doctor. And oh, lie seemed to be 
suffering so terribly! He could hardly talk, and . . 

“I’d bettor take a look at him,” said the doctor. They drove over 
in the doctor’s car, 

Denny was on the stoop waiting for them. He seemed terribly 
distraught and kept putting his handj up jo 

“Something terrib^ happened, Doctor,” he said. “Something 
awful , . ” 

“A |rroke,” said the doctor succinctly. He gave what comfort 
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he could: “If he had to go, it was better this way. A tew moments 
of pain, and it was all over. ,, 

Maggie-Now was too shocked to comprehend. “But he said he 
wouldn't go away/' she kept repeating. “He promised^ * 

“If you loved him,” said the doctor, “you'd rather have it this 
way. You wouldn’t want him to suffer and die by inchc^ — stroke 
after stroke.” 

“But he told me he wouldn’t leave me,” she said like a bewildered 
child. 

“I’m going to give ypu something, Mrs. Bassett,” said the doctor, 
“to get you over this first shock.” IJe broke an ampule and filled 
the hypodermic needle. 

When she awakened, Claude was no longer there. The house 
oeemed full of people. She heard Annie’s voice saving she'd take 
care of everything^ 

The talking v.cascd when Maggie-Now came out of her room. 
She went into tne kitchen. Annie had the range going full blast. 
She was mixing a cake and preparing a beef rib roast for the oven. 
Potatoes and vegetables were on the table waiting to be prepared. 
Annie knew it was right to have food ready for the people who 
would come. 

“He’s gone, Annie/’ said Maggie-Now. 

“Is better if you cry, Liebchen/’ said Annie. 

“But he promised . . 

She went into the front room. “Papa, he said he wouldn’t go 
. . . he promised.” 

“Ah, me Maggie-Now,” said Pat. “Me poor Maggie-Now!” 

Denny gave her a glass with some pinkish liquid in it. “The 
doctor said you're to take this, Maggie-Now.” 

“I don’t want it,” she said. 

“You must!” He started to weep. “The doctor said 1 must make 
you take it.” 

“Of course,” stolid, soothingly. “Don’t cry. I’ll take it.” 

“Maggie-Now,” said Pat, “you must pull yourself together, girl, 
dear. We got to fix it about the funeral.” 

“Funeral?” she said vaguely. “But I' haven’t any money.” , 

“I have a bit put away,” ^*id Pat. “I’ll pay for it.” 
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“But, man, dear!” For the first time, Maggie-Now noticcH Mrs. 
O’^rawley was there. “Man, dear, wouldn’t it be better for Maggie 
to take care of that?” 

“I said Fd bury him and I will y ” said Pat. “Goddamn it!” he 
added for no reason at all. 

Maggie-Now’s innate thoughtfulness broke through her shock. 
“It won’t cost much', Mrs, O’Crawlcy she said. “We have our 
own plot and he can be with Mama and Grandfather. And I’ll pay 
Pupa back as soon as f can.” 

“He ain’t going to be put in the ground,’* said Pat. “He wants 
to be ashes and the ashes toibe thrown away in the wind where 
birds is flying.” 

“No!” screamed Magjpfc-Now. “No!” 

“He told me the last time I war herccmd I laid I would do that 
for him.” 

“I won’t allow.it!” she screamed. “It’s agaimt. our religion.” 

“Maybe it ain’t against his,” said Pat. 

“No, Papa,” she«said more (juicily. “I have the say and I won’t 
allow it.” 

“Look, Maggic-Now,” said Denny. “You always- gave Claude 
everything he wanted. You’d have ways to find out what he wanted 
and he could have it. You let him go* when lie wanted to and you 
nevjgr siid no to anything he did or wanted. ‘Why don’t you give 
him this one last thing he wanted? It’s nothing I’d want.” He 
shivered. “But he w r anted that.” 

“Yes, Denny,” said Maggic-Now^cjuietly. “That’s right.” 

“Sure,” said Pat. “And I’ll take care of everything fo? you. 
Everything.” 

“Thank you, Papa,” she said. Now she seemed to*g^t control 
again. “It was nice of you to come, ivfrs. O’Crawley. I thint! /^nnic 
made coffee. Will you go out in the kitchen and have a cup?” 

“Thank you, I will,” said Pat’s wife. 

She turned to Pat. “And thank you again, Papa. And why don’t 
you ask Mick Mack to come over? I’d ?*kc re kim.” 

After they had left* she went out to the kitchen. “Ah, Annie, 
you’re so good,” she said. 

“1# nothing,” said An»ie:*^Some day, maybe you do the same 
for me^ Is right people do so for eacb^thcr.*’ 
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Ma£gie-Now put her coat on. “You go out, Maggie?” 

“I want to talk to Father Flynn.” 

“Then you go by the church. Yes?” 

“Yes, I will.” ' 

Maybe she wilficry there, thought Annie. 

Maggifc-Now didn’t go to the cremation. Pat and Denny went; 
no one else. Pat brought her the cheap urn that the crematorium 
provided. 

“I thought maybe you wanted to keep this a while,” said Pat. 

“Papa, it would be all rigj^t to*bury his ashes with Mama, 
wouldn’t it?” 

“I gave him me .word I would tin ow this ashes in the wind. I’ll 
wait for the right day and then I’ll come and get him und go out 
'on a boat to where birds is flying, arftl I will do it.” 

“All right, Papa ” she said, obediently. 

It was terrible, terrible , for Maggie-Now to be alone; to have 
no one to care for. The house echoed with emptiness. All, all 
were gone. No tenants occupied the rooms upstairs. Deftny was 
gone, her father was gone, the children had been taken from her. 
And now Claude. 

She walked from one empty room to the other, moaning: How 
can 1 live? IIow can J live alone? There was always someone. And 
now no one. 

Denny knew how it was with his sister and he was anguished for 
her. And he was the one to come to her aid. 

“I’m not going to take over the nr.w store in Hempstead,” he 
said. “W£eK, Tessic and I talked it over. \Vc want to rent the rooms 
upstaijfe from you and live here.” 

“Honest, Denny? Honest?” Tears of happiness rarae to her 
eyes. 

“Tcssie is tickled to death at the idea. She says no one can 
hand l c Rainy Fktf^ypu cam. We could all eat together — Tessie 
doesn’t like to cook especially. And we’jjl all be safe together 
and ...” 

How wonderful! How wonderful h ought Maggie-Now, tojiave 
them here with meTl coul^l take care of Rainy and I could cook 
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again : cook for someone else besides myself . . . Vd have ipme- 
one jtO talk to. .. . 

“Are you sure that’s what you want, Denny?” 

“I would have liked to manage the new place and live out there. 
Yes, I would! But, in the first place, Tessie doesn’t want to live so 
far away, in the second place, you can’t stay here alone and starve. 
And then Tessie says her nether needs her.” 

“It’s the other way around,” said Maggie- Now. “Tessie needs 
hef mother — or thinks she does.” ‘ 

“Oh, well !” Denny shrugged and smiled. 

Maggie-Now took a little time to^avour this wonderful idea of 
Denny’s before she gave it up. It would be like a dream come true. 
Tessie would let me lake coJtc of Rainy and it w*uld be like having 
my own bdbies. /Tad Vet have the brother 1 l%ve with me. And 
Tessie! I could teach her how if) sew. . . . And A nnie woidd come 
over often , and . «. . Oh, it would be just too wonderful. 

She said: “No, Denny ! I’m not going to let you dS it.” 

“What?” 

“Don’t be such a damnec* fool !” It was the first time he’d ever 
heard his sister use a swear word. “Now look here! Annie can 
take care of herself. She’s got Albic lor the time being. And I'm 
around if xAmnic has* trouble.” 

-I}*,, tfliat about you?” 

“HI manage. I’ve always managed. The. rooms will be lei 
again. I’ll find something to do *IV^iybe I’ll let out the whole 
house, or close it up and go to Atlantic City or somewhere to 
find Wrk. I’ve never been outside of Brooklyn except twice 
-when I went to Boston wl**h Mama and when 1 went to Man- 
hattan with a hoy many years ago. Mnyb I’d like \(r s£e other 
places.” 

“You mean you don’t want us?” he said, aghast. 

“Yes, I do want you and your family. But it’s not good for me 
to want that. And it’s not good for you to give it.” 

“But Tessie wants . . 

“Tessie’s a wonderfu^ girl. And she’s a smart girl, too. She has 
one beautiful fault, though. The fault of being very young. Don’t 
ask her what she wants** reviser what you want. Tell her how 
wondered she is; how lucky you are £0 hav'e her. Tell her you 
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couldn’t live without her, and then tell her that you are all going 
to move out to the new place because it is the best thing for 9II of 
you. And move out there right away .” 

Denny got up, put his hands in his pockets, grinned and started 
to swagger aroutfd the room. Then he went to Maggie-Now and 
gave her a big hug. 

“If Tfcssie makes a fuss, tell her I’m fired of looking after people. 
I want to live my own life for a while. And tell her if she gets out 
of her mother’s way, maybp Mr. Van Ciees might have a chance 
with Annie.” 

After Denny had left, Magjfie-Nr)w sat in the kitchen and wept. 
What am 1 going to do? she asked herself. V/hat am I going to do 
alone here? 

She sat by the front window. Tiiaybe l can make believe , she 
thought, that he left the way he always did in the spring . And that 
he’ll come badkin the autumn like always . How l cried , those first 
years when he left! I’d pray for the time when he'd never go away 
again; when he'd be with me always, ^ut would it have been the 
same ? The man I loved was a man who left me each spring to 
come back in the winter to make me feel like a bride again . That 
was the man I loved. If he had stayed with me alwayc , would he 
have been the same man? 

She thought over again the things Claude had u/kl her about 
his wanderings and his search* What was it he had said about the 
rightness of being a father once he knew? 

And when he had come home this last time, he hacl known I He 
had known 1 

A sm^ll* ecstasy started to grow. But it faded when she remem- 
bered ‘now he had said: “If we were younger . . .” 

And yet . . . And yet! The small ecstasy wouldn't die. She 
prayed: 

Holy Mary , Mother of God , I beseech T hee to let me hope . . . 
let me hope a liMfeivJkile * . . 

The clock in the kitchen sounded seven r times. The bird in the 
cage ran a trill. The little Siamese cat jumped off the couch and 
made no noise when he landed on ftyior. He walked out to the 
kitchen on silent, velvet f^et. Maggie-Now knew he would jump 
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up on the kitchen table and sit there and lash his tail and fix his 
sleepy, baleful eyes on the caged canary. She smiled. 

Seven o’clock , she thought, and therms still sqpie light in the 
sky . The days are getting longer and soon spring will come again . 


CHAPTER SIXTY-FIVE 

Pat and Mick Mack had just finished the ample breakfast served 
to them by the neat and taut tfidovi 

'‘Man, dear,” she £tid to Pat, "it’s a wonderful day for beating 
the carpet. Just w^ndcrf^if!” She handed Pat*two rattan carpet- 
beaters. “Aid I’m sure Mr. Mack will be delighted to help you.” 

Mick Mack carried the carpet out into the yard. Pat followed , 1 
carrying the carpct-bcatcrs. “Get the damn dus\* T thing up on the 
wash-line,” instructed Pat. Mick Mack started to struggle with the 
Carpet. There was if soft wind blowing. 

“Hey, Mick Mack!” 

“And what is it, Pathrick?” 

“You feel tha{ wind? A ki 11-nook y . . . what did the bastid call 
it? Oh, yeah! Chinook!” 

“ 5 # long,” said Mick Mack. 

“Where ydu going?” 

“I just said that means 'so long’ tn^skimo. Did you not, your- 
self, tell cne so?” 

^ m * 

“To hell w r ith the carpet. This is the day. Come on.” 

They went back into the Aousc. “Listen, O’Crawlcy,” said Pat 
to his wife, “we can’t beat your carpej today.” 

“And why not, man, dear?” 

“Because I* got to bury me son-in-law.” 

“But he’s been dead three weeks now.” 

“It’s time he was buried, then.” He grtnned in delight when he 
saw his wife’s shocked expression. 

“Perhaps Mr. Mack will do the carpet while you’re gone?” 

“He’s got to go with me. J got to have a witness.” 

Pat carried the urn hoMing^lhe ashes in a paper-bag. They beat 
their w&y by trolley and subway overdo Manhattan. 
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"Where you going to bury him?” asked Mick Mack. - 

"Off-a some high place where there is wind and birds.” 

"Off-a the Wpolworth Building?” 

"You damn fool!” said Pat coldly. 

They got on £he little boat that would take them to Bcdloc’s 
Island. Pat was astonished that they had to pay for the boat ride. 
"You pay,” he instructed Mick Maqfr. "I left me money in me 
other suit.” 

Mick Mack knew that Pat didn’t have another suit, but he jfaid 
all the same. 

"You going to bury him freyn ofl^a the boat?” asked Mick Mack. 

"No. From the top of the Stature of Liberty. We’re going to 
go up in the torch and do it.” 

"But I’m afraid'of heighths,” said Mick Mack. 

"A fine time to wait and tell me. 

"But you diejr;’. tell me we was going here.” 

“Whv do vqu always have to argue?” asked Pat. 

The elevator took them as far as the pedestal, then they had to 
climb the winding stairway. Mick Mark started to lag behind. Pat 
looked back. The little man was pale and his hand was pressed to 
his heart. He seemed to have trouble getting his Jbreath. 

Pat felt a stab of pity. I never sazv before how old he’s getting , 
thought Pat. And he don*t look so strong , either. He wetback 
to Mick Mack. 

"Me old friend,” he said,*" Ms shamed I am, making you climb 
up here, and you with no strep’tli a- tall. Do you let me put me arm 
around you and I will help you up.” 

To Pat’s surprise, he saw that MKLk Mack was crying. "Is it a 
bad pair, ^ou have, me friend?” he asked tenderly. 

"No. It’s because of the soft way you spoke to me; the kindness 
of your words. It puts a strangeness on you. I donVknow you no 
more, you black-hearted strangei.” 

Pat lost his temper, "Thai’s what a man gets — trying to be 
deceit to the likes '(/ you. Here! Carry this, you damned fool!” 
He thrust the urn into Mick Mack’s hands. "Making me do all 
the work ! Come on, now ! And let me hear no more complaining 
out of you.” 

The little man looked up, at Pat and beamed. 
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In those days, people were allowed to go up into the torchl Pat 
and^ick Mack slowly made their tortuous way up through the 
arm. The torch could hold twelve people, but Pat and Mick Mack 
were the only persons there at the time. 

The^tfKid was terrific. They had to hold on to iheir hats and the 
wind tore the paper-bag off the urn. 

“Give me that,” yelled Pa| angrily against the wind, “before you 
drop it.” Mick Mack gave him the urn. 

Hundreds of gulls flew around the ,head of Miss Liberty, and 
wheeled and banked and swooped and screamed. “Look at all 
them pigeons!” said Mick Ma*k. 

“They ain’t pigeon*,” hollered Pat. 

“What are they, then?” •creamed back the little fellow. 

“Whatever they are, they ain't pigeonj! Tabe your hat off!” 

“What?” 

“Take your hat.off! And hold mine.” The wi*d made the hair 
stand up on their bared heads. 

Pat lowered his head and spoke silently to the urn. Mick Mack 
thought he was saying a private prayer for the dead. Mick Mack 
lowered his eyes and said his own prayer. Pat wasn’t-praying, he 
was saying good-bye to his daughter’s husband. 

You wanied to be buried off a high place , Claude , and this is 
the feghSst I can get. And you wanted to go out over the sea. Well , 
here’s^Jie whole ocean . And there is birds here— the kind you like. 
A nd may God rest your soul. 

He removed the cover from the inn. Before he could scatter the 
ashesvflTc* wind scooped most of them out of the urn. Pat had an 
instant of terror. The gulls, the screams, the wind and the infinity 
of sky and sea, and he was such a tiny dot. 

There is things I don't know , he thought, and God forgave me 
all me sins. 

Mick Mack was screaming. “Say something!” he screamed. 
“For the love of God say something! Don’t let him go without a 
word ! Say something ! ” 

“What?” hollered Pav 

“Good-bye! Good-bye!” shouted Mick Mack. He waved the 
hand»tha: held Pat’s hat. n^Pwind caught Pat’s hat and blew it 
out to sea. 
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It ivas more than Pat could stand. He took the urn, which still 
held some of the ashes, and with all his strength he hurled iyinto 
the wind. He shook his fist at the sky and the sea and the wind 
and the gulls. 

‘‘I’ll bury you& all!” shouted Patrick Dennis Moore. 
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